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BIG THINGS 


can be accomplished with 





LIMITED school budgets 





Note how the Wilmette 
Public Schools maintain 
modern equipment... 
and do it economically 


@ Mr. J. Robb Harper is superintendent of the Wilmette, 
Illinois, Public School System — comprising 4 schools with a 
total of 52 classrooms. 

Mr. Harper, with a full realization that his schools, to keep 
step with teaching progress must provide modern, efficient 
equipment, has established an annual improvement program 
that has been highly successful. 


Mr. Harper says: 

“My budget has always carried an item for New 
Developments, so that the Wilmette Public Schools 
can maintain their high standards in offering modern 
schooling with modern equipment. With a full reali- 
zation that good health is vital to the pupils’ progress 
we have almost without variation applied 50% of 
our New Developments appropriation to a program 
of reseating. Thus each year a number of rooms are 
brought up to the most efficient seating standards 
with American Universal Movable Desks. So that 
each year some of our classrooms are made new, and 
the penalties of obsolete seating are eliminated. For 
a relatively small annual expenditure in comparison 
to the total cost of education, we are enabled to 
give our students seating that is posturally correct 
and a definite aid to their health and efficiency.” 


To meet diminishing income, where new school building 


For Your Reseating Program 
— Investigate American Unt- 
versal Desks — Now! 


When you reseat your classrooms — one 
room or every room—be sure you obtain 
the greatest VALUE for your —— 
Install seating that is recognized for its 
contribution to pupil health and efficiency 
as well as a quality product from every 
viewpoint of the workmanship and mate- 
rials employed in its construction. 





The American Universal Desk is scientifically designed 
to induce good posture—to make erect sitting natural 
and comfortable — to prevent slumping which crowds 
vital organs. It has features that definitely assist in sight 
conservation — and other important improvements for 
the physical and mental welfare of the student. Years of 
experience and scientific research are behind it. The de- 
tailed facts are yours for the asking. 


Free Classroom Posture Poster 
anil AuthoritativeSeating Book- 


lets (They contain no advertising) 








Send the coupon...and we will mail you 
free a three-color posture poster, size 
17'% by 25 inches which shows children 
why they should sit erect. Teachers, prin- 
cipals or superintendents will be sup- 
plied with a poster for each classroom 
on request. With them, too, any of the 
following authoritative, instructive and 
interesting booklets: “Essentials of Hy- 
gienic pone. f which shows what con- 
stitutes good and bad posture, the relation of seating to 
posture, adjustment of seats, desks, and lighting and 
seating arrangements .. . “Ideals and Standards of Class- 
room Seating’, covering the essentials of good seating 
and the grade distribution of school desk sizes... “The 
Relation of Posture to Tuberculosis”... The Buying of School 
Equipment” ... and “Forty Years of School Seating.” Please 
use the coupon indicating the booklets you wish. 























may not be possible, your school can be renewed 
economically and brought up to standard by con- 
servative investment in reseating. 


American Seating Company 
Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Branches in All Principal Cities 








AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY (N. I. 3) 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN: 


Please send me, FREE, a copy of your Posture Poster. Also free copies of 
the Booklets checked. 
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BOOK by Eugenia Eckford, 

Wonder Windows, published 
last summer, will prove a valuable 
aid to teachers and parents who 
are interested in creative hand- 
work for children. § In her let- 
ters this month, Josephine Corliss 
Preston discusses problems which 
many teachers find confronting 
them during the spring term. 
§ Marion Kassing presents another 
interesting bit of handwork, ap- 
propriate for the month. § The 
songs of Louisa J. Brooker and 
Alma Patterson are well known to 
our subscribers. § Isabel Wister 
has been an occasional contributor 
to the magazine since 1922. 


UR readers will remember 

Effa E. Preston’s descrip- 
tion last month of a study of 
Mexico which was carried on in 
her second grade. § Bess Bruce 
Cleaveland’s paper dolls are of in- 
terest this month in connection 
with our other material on 
the study of the Netherlands. 
§ Lina M. Johns and May Averill 
have chosen for their March story 
a creature of perennial interest to 
primary children. 


N ADDITION to her work as 

a primary teacher in Logans- 
port, Irene Berryman acts as 
critic teacher for Manchester Col- 
lege, North Manchester, Indiana. 
§ Nora B. Tully taught in Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Alabama, and 
Washington before going to Indi- 
ana, where she has been for a 
number of years. § Eleanor D. 
Leuser’s work appeared in several 
of our last year’s issues. 


HIS month Grace E. Storm 
resumes her series of trans- 
portation stories for the use of the 
primary teacher. § Marion Reed 
has been supervisor of art in Oma- 
ha, Nebraska, for fifteen years. 


§ Agnes Moore Fryberger is de- 
voting her time to writing and 
lecturing, and to directing spe- 
cial classes in creative listening, 
§ Ruth Miles has contributed 
handwork features to a number of 
our issues this year. § J. Herbert 
Brooks is a teacher of English in 
grades five to eight. 


HE work of Elizabeth Mitchell 
has included art teaching and 
supervision in the United States, 
and in the Hawaiian and Philip- 
pine Islands. § In addition to her 
duties as head of the English de- 
partment at Benjamin Franklin 
High School, Rochester, New 
York, Jean Carter acts as girls’ 
advisor there. 


UR January and February is- 

sues contained study sheets, 
on China and on government, 
respectively, by Ernestine Bennett 
Briggs. § The third and con- 
cluding article of a series by 
Margaret H. Erdt on the teach- 
ing of art appears this month. 
§ Mathilde Bilbro, for whose song 
Elsie Forrest Earley wrote the 
words, is widely known as a com- 


poser of children’s music. 


OR seven years Elizabeth W. 

Perry has taught an enriched 
program for sixth-graders at 
Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts. 
§ Many of our previous issues this 
year have contained interesting 
handwork material contributed 
by Alieda Birck. 9 Frances M. 
Kerr is now on leave of absence 
from her school. § This month 
Rebecca Deming Moore again 
takes up the series of brief state 
histories she has been contributing 
during the year. § Ralph Avery 
was one of the artists represented 
in the Fifth Annual Exhibition of 
American Block Prints, held in 
January in Wichita, Kansas. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


fifth Annual Travel Contest Is Announced by 
The INSTRUCTOR 


Success OF PrREvious CONTEsTs LEADS PUBLISHERS TO 


OFFER 100 Prizes For BEstT 


STORIES OF VACATION TRIPS 


HE Instructor this year is conducting its Fifth Annual Travel Contest. | 
Introduced as an experiment in 1928, the Contest plan of encouraging 


wachers to describe their vacation trips 


was successful from the very start. It 


ys induced hundreds of persons to crystallize their experiences in writing, there- 
yy gaining 2 new appreciation of the benefit received from travel. It has enabled 


jyndreds of thousands of others to find 


out just how their fellow teachers were 


inpressed by the places visited, in whatever part of the world. Readers of the 


savel stories have learned, also, as if by 
tow substantial were the dividends received by these teachers—personally and | 
yofessionally—from their vacation inv 


Jn 1931 a far larger number of prizes 


personal conversation with the writers, 


estment. 
was offered than previously. The wider 


jstribution of awards worked out so satisfactorily that it is being repeated this 
yar. However, in the last Contest the judges found more manuscripts deserving 


10 prizes than could be awarded under 
rason, 25 instead of 15 such prizes are 

It will be noticed that the eligibility 
siderably. In other respects the Contest 


If you expect to travel next summer 


ales so that you can refer to them. If 


the conditions of the Contest. For this 
being offered in 1932. 

provision has been broadened very con- 
rules are similar to last year’s. 

, you will of course wish to keep these 


you do not now expect to be traveling, 


we suggest that you keep them just the same, for the outlook may be entirely 


diferent in May or June. 


Some of your friends will doubtless be interested in 


the Contest. Will you not do them, and us, a favor by giving us their names so 


that we may send them an announcement and copy of the rules? 


Just drop a 

















card to: RAVEL Eprror, THE INstructor, DANsviLLE, N.Y. 
$1050.00 ro BE DistRIBUTED 

One Ist Prize is offered for the best account of travel in the 
United States or Canada, or both. This is termed travel “at home.” 
Another Ist Prize is offered for the best account of travel abroad. 

The other 98 prizes are offered for accounts of travel anywhere. 

PRIZES VALUE 

1 lst (travel at home) $ 100.00 

1 ist (travel abroad) 100.00 

1 2nd (travel anywhere) 75.00 

1 3rd a 60.00 

1 4th ™ = 50.00 

1 5th o 7 35.00 

1 6th a ‘ 25.00 

1 7th Pa ns 20.00 

25 Prizes of $10 each (travel anywhere) 250.00 

67 Prizes of $5 each i oe 335.00 

100 $1050.00 

Contest Open to: | Closing Date: 
1) Teachers in elementary and junior All Contest stories must be in our 


high schools, public, private, or parochial. 
(Includes kindergarten.) 
administrative or 


2) Persons holding 


supervisory positions in such schools. 


3) Instructors preparing students for 
etvice in elementary and junior high 
schools, 


4) Students in normal schools, teachers’ 
colleges, and college departments of edu- 
cation who are preparing for elementary 
and junior high school service. (Does not 
include students in high school teacher- 
training classes.) 

§) Private tutors of children of 
mentary and junior high school age. 
(Note: prizes larger than 
$10.00 in previous Travel Contest 
conducted by this magazine are not eli- 


sible.) 


Contest Limited to: 
Accounts of 


ele- 


Winners of 


any 


railroad or steamship 
travel (or both) during 1932. (If you 
wed other means of transportation, for 
fxample busses or airplanes, incidentally, 
You are not disqualified.) 

Length of Story: 

Not fess than 1000 words. 

Not more than 2000 words. 


hands by October 15, 1932. This allows 
you plenty of time to write your story 
after returning from a summer trip; but 


your story may describe a trip taken any 


time during 1932 before the close of the 


Contest. 


We Cannot: 
Return photographs. 


Contestants should retain duplicates. 


manuscripts or 


We Promise: 

To publish the two stories which 
(2) as many 
stories, or extracts 


(1) 


are awarded first prizes; 


other prize-winning 


from them, as possible. 


Rules for Contestants: 

1) Use a typewriter, or write’ clearly 
of business- 
size paper (81% x 11 in.), leaving space 
between the lines. 


with ink, on one side only 


2) On the first sheet, give the follow- 
ing information: 
a) Your name and full address, in 
upper left-hand corner. 
b) Title of your story. 
c) List of places visited, in order, 
with names of transportation lines used 





on each part of your trip. 





WHO WANT TO 


OES the opportunity to earn 

$500.00 or more this Sum- 

mer appeal to you? 
THEN—Read 


and send the coupon. 


the following 


For 37 years we have employed 
from 100 to 200 teachers each 
Summer. They have made money 
—many of them have given up 
teaching to enter our business 
permanently, and many others 
have returned Summer after Sum- 
mer for what they call a money- 
making Compton Vacation. 


Our teachers last Summer aver- 
aged approximately $50.00 per 
week for the entire vacation. We 
know what qualified teachers can 
do this summer, and will guaran- 
tee expenses for the entire vaca- 











Facts About 


the House of Compton 


Compton's own and exclusively 
occupy their own building, pic- 
tured above. Business established 
in 1893—39 years of steady 
growth—26 Branch Offices in’ 

. S.—Foreign Agencies in Eng- 
land, Italy, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia and Philippine Islands. 





To WOMEN TEACHERS 


THIS SUMMER 


SEND COUPON FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Dept. 103, 
Compton Bldg., 1000 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois 

Gentlemen: I am interested in one of the posi- 

tions you have open for the summer vacation. 

Please send complete details. 


ee 
No. of years spent in College 
Name of ¢ college or Normal 
as cericidess euoees 
1 am teaching in 
My position is 
Ihave had... 
My school closes 


1 can work from 


MAKE MONEY 


tion period to those teachers who 
meet our requirements. 


No specialized experience is re- 
quired. You earn while you learn. 
What training you need we supply. 


Only successful teachers be- 
tween 25 and 40 years of age, who 
have had two years or more of 
Normal School or college training 
and three years of successful 
teaching experience, can be con- 
sidered. Preference will be given to 
those of highest qualifications who 
can start earliest and work longest. 


Very likely there will be thou- 
sands of teachers looking for posi- 
tions this Summer. Make your 
plans now. Write at once for the 
facts. Send the coupon today. 
Get full information; then decide. 


Age... 


or Normal . 


years of teaching experience. 


(Date) 














d) Your qualifications as a competi- 
If you are a teacher, give grade, 
school, and place. 


tor. 
If you are a student, 
give details to show that you are eli- 
gible (see paragraph 4 under “Contest 
Open to”). 

e) Certificate, which should read as 
follows: 
I know that 
has qualifications as given above, and that 
he (or she) took the trip here described, 
in 1932. 


(signature) 
whose educational position is: 


3) On the next sheet, start your story. 
Number this sheet “1” and later sheets “2,” 
“3,” etc. Repeat title on each sheet. 


4) Send your story, with postage fully 
prepaid, so that it will arrive by October 
15, 1932, addressing as follows: Traver 
Epiror, THe INstructor, DANsvILLE, 
N.Y. 





Manuscript Writing 


A traveling exhibit of handwriting 
assembled by Frances Moore was on 
view at the Art Center, 65 East 56th 
Street, New York, prior to its being 
shown in other cities. The collection 
consists of work of private and public 
school pupils in various parts of the 
country who, through the efforts of 
Miss Moore, have revived the method 
of handwriting used before printing 
was invented. Miss Moore began this 
work with Graily Hewitt, a foremost 
artist-scribe of present-day England. 
Later she introduced the method in a 
private school for girls in New York. 
The interest created by her success there 
resulted in the introduction of the sys- 
tem in schools of many other cities. 
Miss Moore, like the English leaders in 
reviving this old art, stresses the impor- 
tance of the broad-edge pen, the type of 
instrument used by the scribes of manu- 
scripts in the Middle Ages. 

















(ash in on 


your teaching 
experience 


Let your years of training and 
experience provide you with an 
enjoyable and profitable vacation. 
Let your educational background 
enable you to greatly increase your 
income in a pleasant, dignified way, 
demonstrating THE CLASS- 
ROOM TEACHER. 


The position we offer fits right in with 
your training as a teacher for it involves 
making professional demonstrations to 
other educators like yourself. 





SUMMER WORK 
o® PERMANENT POSITION 


; Many teaches have costed their year- 
y imcomes by n, is key to suc- 
cessful teaching o> ke etetion of those 
engaged in educational work, A number 
have remained in our organization and now 
occupy permanent and profitable positions, 
Others come with us every summer. 
Investigate this opportunity now! 
Get out of the financial rot! THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER may be the 
way to a happy career and an inde- 
pendent position. Mail coupon be- 
low for full information. 


Easy to Demonstrate 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER is 


not an ey Sor or “reference work.” 
It was written by the leading educational 


authorities in this — especially for, 


and as a direct practical aid to teachers 
in their classroom work, It has no com- 
petition—that is why it actually sells 
itself. You merely introduce it and ex- 
plain its professionalized m of pro- 
cedure and teaching material. Educators 
immediately appreciate it and want it. 
You profit by this demand! 

e 
Investi gate 
This Money Making 

Opportunity 

"t let thie opportunity slip by. There’ 
Pi A! real profit in the iameting and i 
cinating work for which your experience as a 
teacher fits y ou perfectly. 

vacation season is fast approaching, so write 
at once for full particulars before the best positions 
are filled and the summer territory assigned else- 
where. Mail the coupon now—today—so that 
you cam complete your plans for an enjoyable, 

producing 


incane- vacation. 


THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER 
104 Se. Michigan Ave., Dept.N-8, Chicago, Il. 








MAIL FHIS coyepON TOpnay ! 


The Classroom Teacher, Inc., 
104 Se, Michigan Ave., Dept. N-8 , Chicago, Ill. 


Pp . full particulars of a 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


| National Geographic Map of 
Washington’s Travels 


That George Washington was the 
first geographer of the United States 
and the foremost traveler of his time is 
seldom emphasized. These activities of 
the Father of His Country are epito- 
mized on a map issued by the National 
Geographic Society as its contribution 
to the commemoration of the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of 
Washington. 

The map, which is 28 by 18 inches 
in size and is printed in five colors, is 
the first to show all Washington’s trav- 
els on a single chart. It is the product 
of more than a year’s research by Na- 
tional Geographic staff members and 
map makers—including the most thor- 
ough check yet made on the diaries of 
Washington, contemporary accounts of 
his travels and observations, and per- 
sonal visits to many places. 

George Washington’s journeys cov- 
ered a larger area in America than those 
of any other official of his time. They 
extended from Savannah, Ga., to Kit- 
tery, Maine. Westward they reached to 
the vicinity of Lake Erie, in Pennsyl- 
vania, to the neighborhood of Point 
Pleasant, in West Virginia, and to Gal- 
lipolis, in Ohio. He traveled on horse- 
back from Williamsburg to Fort Le 
Boeuf, from Mount Vernon to Boston, 
and he made three sea voyages, one of 
them to Barbados. 

The map, which is being sent to the 
society's members, adopts a novel means 
of showing Washington’s extensive itin- 
eraries. His travels divide themselves 
into four periods; his surveying and the 
French-Indian campaigns; his travels to 
the West from 1759 to 1774; the years 
of the Revolutionary War; and his trav- 
els after the War, from 1784 to 1799. 
Small roman numerals are used along 
the lines marking the routes to show in 
which period each route was traversed. 
Routes traveled more than once are 
marked with the numerals of the sev- 
eral periods. 

The principal highways of Colonial 
times are shown. Combinations of col- 
or, italic and roman type are used to 
show places Washington actually vis- 
ited, other places existing in his time, 
and places rebuilt or renamed since his 
time. Five inset maps show in detail 
the travels in the vicinities of Boston, 
Philadelphia, New York, Tidewater Vir- 
ginia, and the plat of the farms about 
Mount Vernon in Washington’s time. 


A trip to England, France, and 
Switzerland, including an opportunity 
to see the League of Nations at work in 
Geneva, is offered as first prize in the 
sixth National Competitive High School 
Examination on the League of Nations. 
A second prize of $100, a third of $50, 
and various local awards are offered. The 
date of the examination is March 18. 
Any high school student who is inter- 
ested may obtain full information from 
National Contest Committee, The 
League of Nations Association, Inc., 
6 East 39th Street, New York. 











For Schools and es 
Teachers Wanted '*Scech.snd Colles 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 


ia, Northampton Syracuse 
Cincinnati New Haven, Bowlin, ’ 
$0. Jacksonville, Florida Was! > 





Personal Placement Bureau, 
Clinton, Ill Enrolls all kinds of teachers, 


* Write for information. 





Photos made—25 for $1.50. 
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Paul Yates | 


° ’ 
The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, 
620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Established 1906. 
It may surprise you to know that I expect 1932 to be a successful year for ug, 
I am truly amazed that with all this talk of the oversupply of teachers we hada 
rather marvelous year in 1931. Keep a little tender corner of your heart for yg 
if they commence to mention cutting salaries or talk too much as to how many 
teachers are available. 








ee, 


TEACHERS OUR SERVICE IS NATION. Wing) 


HICAGO 


The demand for superior elementary teachers is greatet than the supply, especially for those » ith thns 
or four years of training in elementary education. We have no difficulty placing those who mee 
these requirements, It is just a step for a good grade teacher to a critic position or supervisorship, 
Write for information. 831 STEGER BLDG, CHICAGO, Visit us in Washington, D. C., N. E, A. Convention- Booth 61, 


SAMPLES OUTLINE DRAWINGS 


100 Subjects of our famous all-season educa- 
























aS) HRS tional Outline Drawings, one of each subject, : 
Ps, iy QESTz2 including al] 9 x 12 in. shown in our Catalog >> 
i a “4-51 and some 6x9 in., everyone a different kind. |€ASTER\ 
A wonder selection at a small investment of INEST < 





$1.00 Postpaid, if remitted with order, Mail 
your order y and receive this surprise 
Write for FREE Catalog, 






package. 
UNITED NOVELTY MFG. CO 


v=) aa 
> om " 
ere 4 iN 
—<——=J 1080 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, m. UL f 
46th YEAR. To Grade Teachers, Super 
visors, Critics, Teachers of Art, Music, Phy. 


sical Education, etc. In the last decade we 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


have secured promotion for thousands ip 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. City and Suburban Schools, in State Teachers’ 
535 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Colleges, etc. Our patrons pay highest sal. 
415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane. aries. Write. 


A\4/) 
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IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 


25 SUPERIOR photograph copies made for $1.50, Origin. 
al willbe returned. Copyrighted booklet, ““How to 
and secure Promotion, with Laws of Certification of We 
tern States,’’ ete., etc., ete., free to members, Sle tp 
non-members, Every teacher needs it. Write today for 
enrollment card and information. 

LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY IN THE WEST. WE ENROLL ONLY NORMAL AND COLLEGE GRADUATES 


TEACHERS, WE PLA 
—- ——— 
ze 


cE You 
———— ———_ a 
OCKY ITT TEACHERS’ 


ao? tf oe 


410 U.S. Nat. Bann BioG Denver. COLo 


ai314 uno 
ENTIRE WES 




















BARDEEN-UNION 
Teachers Agency 


An established record for placing superior 
teachers in superior positions. 


Ask us today for information 


301-03 East Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Are YOU getting the best out of your 
PROFESSION? Register with our 
AGENCY and avail yourself of unlim. 
ited opportunity for advancement, 
Ohio Valley Teachers Agency, 
Mentor, Ky. 
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WESTERN REFERENCE 
AND BOND ASSOCIATION 
238 Mfgs. Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
8th and Wyandotte. 


A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU 
Alive and up-to-date Bureau placing 
teachers from Kindergarten to University, 


HUGHES TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
25 East Jackson, Chicago. 


> We need to enroll 1,000 grade teachers. We fill position 
130 Blair Street, Ithaca, New York in the finest city and suburban schools as well as in th 


SCHOOL AUTHORITIES No Charge. Reliable Service. ! small villages. Eleven years very successful experience. 
For best results, send unmounted 


30 APPLICATION PHOTOS—$1.50. For best results. send. unmounted 


we will mail you, the same day your order is received, 30 finest quality reproductions in size (23423) 
and style preferred by Boards of Education. pies for $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


We return "your FULTZ STUDIOS, 15C East 39th St., Kansas City, Mo 


original unharmed. 
Boulder, Colo. The greatest teacher placement bureau in 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, the West. Our territory is entire U.S. We will make 60 appl- 


eation pictures from original for $1.50 if you mention The Instructor. Free enrollment. Sample application letter %e. 


WILD FLOWER PICTURES 


48 colored postcards $1.00, 64 colored stickers or 48 trees 55c, 
100 outline drawings 76e. Junior chapter sets with button, 
circulars, 10¢ each for 25 or more children. Lantern slides, 
lectures, motion pictures free for tage to chapters hav- 
tog tonto WILD FLOW ER PRESERVATION 














Ithaca Teachers Agency 


PERSONAL SERVICE. ENROLL NOW—NO FEE. 














LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Special research $5.00. 
JOHN H, ARNOLO, Cedar Falis, lowa 








IETY, 3740 Oliver St., Washington, D.C. 


TEACHER S! 











EARN $ 


O you know that you 

can earn $250 a month 
this summer? Do you know 
that after you qualify, you 
have the opportunity to go ahead to a 
bigger position with more income—and 
with bright prospects for permarient work? 
@ There are a few openings in this national 
organizalion, in business over twenty 
years, for teachers of personality and 
education who are interested this summer a guaranteed income Io start. Please give 
in exchanging their usual profiless leisure information as 10 age, education, experi 


for € vacalion of business experience and __ ence, and lime you can work this vacation, 
Address: S. L. Weedon Co., Dept. 1-A, 2036 E. 89th St., Cleveland, O. 







y] 5 () per month 
growing income. @ Teachers 


this with normal school or col- 
Summer lege training (and at least 
two years of leaching ex 
perience) are desired. This posilion 
gives an opportunily to travel, to 

associated with congenial people, and 
ihe chance fo make an income of from 
$250 to $500 a month. A thorough 
iraining is given fo all those selected, with 
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Teacher and pupil will wear 
smiles if they use Warp’s Re- 
view Books in preparing for exami- 
nations. By studying these past 
questions with answers exami- 
nations will have happy endings. 


arp’ s Review Books 


contain actual questions, selected from past 
official examinations, with complete answers. 
They give pupils an idea of the kind of ques- 
tions asked and the nature of answers required. 





Conveniently arranged and systematized. Save 
preparing test questions. Excellent for class 
drill, weekly tests and home assignment. _En- 


dorsed by educators and used in schools of all 

states. 

ORDER FROM THIS LIST FOR 7th AND 
8th GRADE EXAMINATIONS 


uw —Drawing —Orthography 
—Anithmetic —Geography —Penmanship 
—Bookkeeping —Grammar - jology 
-Civil Government —U. S. History —Reading 
. Composition ———_ Arithmetic 





ORDER FROM THIS LIST FOR 


TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 

ulture —Constitution —Orthography 
-Aigebra rawing —Penmanship 
4 etic —Geography —Physical Geography 
-Bookkeeping —Grammar —Physiology 
«4 —Histo —Psychology 
—Ciil "t ~—Literature —Reading 
—Composition Sit —Theory of Teaching 





The books contain both questions and answers 
and are sent postpaid at 40c per copy. 
quantity prices below: 


SPECIAL CLUB RATES, POSTPAID 
4 or more copies, 35c each. 12 or more, 38c 
each. 25 or more, 30c each. 50 or more, 
28¢ each. 100 or more, 25c each, 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


We are sure these books will please you—so sure 
that we will let you have them on tria Indi- 

cate the books you 10: 

check. If at the end of 10 days you are not 
fully satisfied, you may return the books and 

we will eladiv refund your money. 


\/WARP PUBLISHING CO. 
MILNIOISNALN TS Ste 
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Miar Track :— 


OUTLINE PICTURES to COLOR 
60 New Subjects 
Send 5c for 2 OUTLINE PICTURES 
and complete catalog to 
SUSAN LOWE 














i 25 APPLICATION $ 4.00 
PHOTOS Vv 


eS Finest real photo copies, size 
124x334. Send good photo. We 
& return original and guarantee to 
? please or refund your money. 
Prompt Service. 50 for $1.50. 
OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. 

= Sterling Silver Pin 1.00 
Any letter & G. S. or H. S. and year. 


Made in ourown factory. Workmanship guaranteed. 
Send fer Catalogue 


CHAS. A. WINSHIP & CO., Manufacturing Jewelers, 
T13-N Capitol Bidg,, 159.N.StateSt., Chicago, Ill. 


PLAYS FOR THE WASHINGTON 
BLCENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


Send for our special list. THE OLD TOWER 
PRESS, 115 E. 9th St., Lockport, Illinois. 


Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING, Three year Study, 
eight hour duty, delightfulliving quarters. Requirements, High 
Seboo! . Free Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bulletin, 
to 'ENDENT OF NURSES. Dept. N.1. 2449 Washington 
Chicago, Lilinois. 










Sterling Silver Ring $1.25 

















SEND US YOUR FILMS 


Bicenter pravte3 FFER: Developing 
cents; prints tes eech, Beau aT | ines Bae | 
ment 20 cents. Send for Special Bargain List. 
ROANOKE PHOTO FINISHING COMPANY 
8 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


—_ 
Printed Stationery Offer 


1 Hammermi! } Letterheads, 84x11; 150 Envelopes, No. 
6%; 100 Envelopes, No. 10. Ali neatly printed, postpaid, 
|. Satisfaction or money ba 


8 back. 
INDEPENDENT PRESS, Inc., Kilmarnock, Va. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
KODAK FILMS — you NEXT KODAK FILM 
DEVELOPED 5c, prints 2 cents each. 

MOSER & SON, Dept. 32, Walnut Hills, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Basketry Materials :2a:0" ine "Wcttians"Ts: 


Ash Splints, 
Kong Grass Butterflies, Transfers, B e 


Books an Everything weed 


Send 15¢ for cata} 


tor Making. and di ‘ 
erga thoes inc., Basketry Dept., 2231 Massachusetts 
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TEACHER AIDS FROM THE 
UNITED StaTEs GOVERNMENT 


By William Dow Boutwell 
Editor-in-Chief, U.S. Office of Education 








The law of the survival of the fittest | 
is invoked in judging human activities | 
and institutions in these times of defla- 
tion. Everything must face the ques- | 
tion: What good are you to us? 

Teachers are no exception. They 
must give an answer, too. Therefore, 
an assessment of the value of the teacher 
to American society by so competent 
and experienced a citizen as Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Department of 
the Interior, president-on-leave of Le- 
land Stanford Junior University, is of 
immediate interest. 

“We now face conditions,” declares 
Secretary Wilbur, “where there is uni- 
versal suffrage of both men and women, 
and where each citizen must either be 
a contributor or become a burden upon 
the others. To be a contributor means 
that one must be wanted in order to 
find a place. To be wanted, one must 
be prepared, so that the teacher in serv- 
ing the community has to think in 
terms of the broad preparation of youth 
for the days ahead.” 

Arbor Day will soon be celebrated in 
most schools throughout the country, 
and teachers will be on the lookout for 
pertinent material which they can use 
in the classroom to stimulate interest in 
and stress the importance of trees, The 
Federal Government has made available 
at nominal prices many publications 
which the teacher will find useful. 

A bulletin on the origin of Arbor 
Day, the dates on which it is celebrated 
in the various states, and the kinds of 
trees to plant and how to plant and 
care for them is Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1492, 22 pages, 11 illustrations, 
price § cents. 

The United States Forest Service has 
prepared a Farm Forestry Packet (A), 
which teachers can obtain, free, upon 
request, from the Forest Service, Wash- 
ington, D.C. This packet includes pub- 
lications on the planting and care of 
farm forests and the cutting and mar- 
keting of farm timber. 

In connection with Arbor Day dis- 
cussions teachers may find it convenient 
to refer to publications of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization, De- 
partment of Commerce. “You Can 
Make It for Profit,” price 10 cents; 
“You Can Make It,” price 10 cents; 
and “You Can Make It for Camp and 
Cottage,” price 10 cents, are the chief 
bulletins in this series. 
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COUPON BELOW WORTH $1.00 





12,000 teachers 
gladly paid the 
former regular 


price of 


+00 
— 





to help you in 


Es sparkle... fingers tingle with 
excitement... when teacher bids 
the children put their work away, and 
produces these magic books of “things 
to make at school.”” Out come scissors, 
paste, and materials...and in a few 
moments the classroom is a-rustle as 
gay toys, cut-outs, posters, flowers, or 
costumes take shape in eager hands. 

How children love the periods de- 
voted to such fascinating — and edu- 
cational—pastime! How they look 
forward to each new session! And 
how proudly they exhibit, to relatives 
and friends, the things they've made 
themselves. 


272 Clever Things to Make 


Thousands of teachers, in every grade, 
are using Dennison’s “School Crafts 
and Projects” as an unfailing source of 
ideas and instruction. Prepared by 
teachers, for teachers, these three big 
illustrated books meet every-day class- 
room needs in a thoroughly practical 
way. They offer 272 instructive craft 
plans, with complete directions and a 
story to tell with almost every one. 
You can use these books as a basis for 





Speaking of wood conservation again 
brings to mind the most recent book 
published by the Federal Government, 
entitled Conservation in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, written by 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Interior, and William Atherton DuPuy, 
Executive Assistant. Teachers can gain 
valuable knowledge for their pupils 
from this book. It has 252 illustrations. 
The price is $1.00. 

All publications not listed as free in 
this column may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
Send check or money order. 

Eptrortat Note: Throughout the school 
year, Mr. Boutwell will contribute to our 


pages each month a column regarding Gov- 
ernment publications of use to teachers. 


a whole year’s program of craft work; 
or turn to them at a moment’s notice 
| for “busy time” ideas. You may use the 
| books yourself as a guide in direct- 

ing the children’s work—or let the 





the Classroom 


children take them to their desks. 


Something for Every Occasion 


In the books you will find suggestions, 
ideas, and things to make for every 
occasion. For Washington’s Birthday 
and other patriotic events; for St. Val- 
entine’s Day; for Easter; for Hallo- 
we'en, Thanksgiving, Christmas; and 
for entertainments of all kinds. If a 
school ey is planned, turn to the 
books for costume ideas; when deco- 
rations, ad favors, pennants, or any- 
thing of like nature is needed, you 
have the answer at your finger-tips. 

Hundreds of teachers tell of turning to 
these books for toys, posters, color charts, 
lettering, and a never-ending variety of 
ideas. Miss Leone R. Gay, LaGrange, Indi- 
ana, obtained from them ideas for costumes 
and scenes for a school play. Miss Emma 
G. Herder, Three Bridges, N. J., found the 
instructions she wanted for costume dolls. 
Miss Dora E. Kimball needed suggestions 
for Travel and Health posters, and the 
books furnished the answer. 


Now Only $1=— With Coupon 


More than 12,000 teachers have found these 
books well worth the regular $2 purchase 
price. But here is your chance to obtain 
the complete course at half that price—if 
you use the coupon below, and act at once. 
We will accept the coupon as $1 toward 
the purchase price; simply fill it in and 
send it to us with $1 (check or money 
order). We will send you the books imme- 
diately, postpaid. 


Dept. Q-24, Framingham, Mass. 


DENNISON’S, Dept. Q-24, Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me at once by Parcel Post the three books 
containing your new plan, “School Crafts and Projects.” 
I enclose $1.00 (check or money order) in full payment. 





Name 








Street (or KR. FLD.) 





City 


State 





SPECIAL LOW PRICE 


Dennisons Complete 
“SCHOOL CRAFTS and PROJECTS” 


Three Big Books packed with over 270 Ideas 
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I orn Hat se 


Ww each 
Zt Notice the 
112 George Washington 
Martha Washington 
409 Mount Vernon 
1410 Capitol, Washington 
1414 Washington Crossing 
the Delaware 


Especially helpful in Language, Literature, History and Geography. 
ONE CENT SIZE. 3 x 3'5. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5! 

A larger TEN CENT SIZE. 

§#™ Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 for children, or 20 of life of Washington and 5 art subjects we have selected. 


Make the most of the George Washington Celebration: 
cellent chance for language and history work 


March, April, May and June are excellent months for PICTURE STUDY. 
with some of the WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS through the use of 


The Perry Pictures 


if 





A Helping Hand 


5 x 8 


10 x 12. 


with Perry Pictures illustrations. 





“Found nothing better during my years of public school 
teaching, to stimulate interest than the Perry Pictures.” 





Prices, assorted as desired: 
For 50 or more. 
For 25 or more. 
For 5 or more, 


It lasts from February to Thanksgiving. 


Let your pupils become familiar 


Urder by number or by | 
name Call them the Artra | 
Size, 10x 12 


1415 Washington at Tren 
on 





1416F Washington Praying 
at Valley Forge 

1416G Washington and His 
Family 


Fen aN 








(Se ase Fi 
Girl With Cat Jivecker 


All postpaid. 


Order now. An ex- 














Awarded Four Gold Medals. 





Catalogues 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 
Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations. 








The Perry Pictures © cox 13, Malden, Mass. 


2250 Subjects 








| Washington and Lee University, 
|ington, Va., offers five scholarships e 
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Washington and Education 
As an educational feature of 4 
George Washington Bicentennial Y,,, 


Lex. 


major prizes in an essay contest op 
“Washington’s Contribution to Educ. 
tion.” This contest—with prizes yj. 
ued at more than $2500—is announced 
in the February issue of the Americay 
Boy Magazine, chosen by the universir, 
as the medium for bringing to the 3. 
tention of American boys the fact that 
George Washington was one of the fir 
as well as one of the most notable 
patrons of education in this country, 

To provide information as a basis fo, 
the essays, the university has prepared 4 
booklet concerned with the first presi 
dent’s program in behalf of education, 
Copies may be obtained by addressino 
Dr. Francis P. Gaines, Washington al 
Lee University, Lexington, Va, 

The essays are to be kept within 5 
words” length. They must reach the 
American Boy Magazine, 550 Wey 
Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich., no 
later than March 10. 








Each book complete in itself 


Book No. 1..... 35¢ per copy 
Books Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7...45¢ each 
Songs for Religious Day and 


General Use.....ccccececes 15e each 
SPECIAL OFFER 

Entire Series (8 Books with 

Playlets) - eummenat $3.00 

For Canada cvcee $3.50 

Recreation Songs for Upper Grades... 50e 


For Canada add le for each book. 
Small orders.) 





Churchill-Grindell 


ROTE SONG BOOKS 


For PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE Grades 





> the number representing a different 
collection of songs, NOT a difference in difficulty of material. 


Operetta 


“Grandmother’s Flower Garden” 
For the Grades 
A dainty little story with a happy ending 
All directions are given in the score, 
Price per copy, $1.00. No royalty. 


Operetta 
“Mother Goose’s Birthday” 


For Entire School 


As Mother Goose is known in many lands, a color- 








| ful stage setting may be produced by having some 

| members of t horus appear in costumes of other 
runtr " . res gi iggestions for costuming, 
amd ALL diree ure given in the score, 


Price $1.00 per copy (no royalty). 


Published and for sale by 
Churchill-Grindell Music Company 


Platteville, Wisconsin. 
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FOR ONE HUNDRED 
ALERT SUPERINTENDENTS 
PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS 


W. K. Layland, Council Bluffs, made over $1,300.00 last vacation. 
Miss Nancy Bedsworth, Jefferson City, earned over $900.00. 


T. G. NICHOLS CO. Inc. 
City Bank Building, City 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Vame 


State 


| 
| 


FOR FULL 


INFORMATION 














PICTURE 


LARGE MAPS 

(30 x 50 inches 

in bold outline 

decorated with 

interesting 

ketches, Alsoan insert sheet of twenty or more 

ketches to be cut outand pasted on the map. Both 

map and sketches are to be colored by the pupils. 

Ideal for project teaching of history and geography. 

TITLES 

LATIN AMERICA PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
NORTH AMERICA 

AFRICA THE WORLD 

5O cents each 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


INDIA 


CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 
| 





TEACHER 
WANTED 


MAN or WOMAN who has had a suc- 
cessful teaching experience, and who 
has business ability, to interview stu- 
dents, teachers, librarians, clubwomen, 
etc. 

An exceptional opportunity either for 
a permanent position or for summer 
vacation position. 

Address 
THE FRONTIER PRESS CO., 

Dept. B, Lafayette Bldg., Buffalo,N.Y. 











| Education of Handicapped 
and Gifted Children 


Does the average American citizen 
regard educational provisions in the 
United States as near perfection? If he 
does, his complacency will be rudely 
disturbed by the report of the Commit- 
tee on Special Classes of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. Under the title, Special 


Gifted, the Conference has issued a vol- 
ume of more than 600 pages, comprising 
reports on educating the crippled, the 
blind and partially seeing, the deaf and 
hard of hearing, the defective in speech, 
those of lowered vitality, the mentally 
retarded, behavior problem children, 
| gifted children. 

Here and there, throughout the coun- 
try, special attention is given to handi- 
capped children, but the per capita cost 
is much greater than in education of 
normal children, few teachers are prop- 
erly prepared for the work, and few 
people realize how many children need 
attention or how much remains to be 
accomplished. The problem of preven- 
tion 1s involved, but in facing condi- 
tions as they are, the Committee on 
Special Classes (Dr. Charles Scott Berry, 
chairman) finds an appallingly large 
number of children who must be con- 
sidered subnormal in one or another re- 
spect, and a pitifully small number for 
whom any special provision has been 
made. As for the gifted, the injustice 
to them (and to society) has been that 
usually they have been given no more 
to do than their slower fellows, and so 
| have been forced to waste time. 

Through its large and distinguished 
personnel, the Committee has investi- 
gated very carefully the present status 
of special education, utilizing every 
available source of information. What 
has been accomplished, as here reported, 
should serve as an inspiration; but the 
situation in the country at large offers 
a challenge rather than grounds for 
self-satisfaction. 

Special Education is attractively 
printed, bound, and illustrated. It is 
listed this month in our department, 
| “The New Books,” 





Fducation: The Handicapped and the | 





| 

















IN SONG LAND 
New Book of Rote Songs 


For Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


Here in this new book are sixty-five rote song: 
for little folks, so happy, so appealing, that they 
are sure to stimulate a real joy in singing. 
Their melody is charming, the structure simple, 
the range suitable. Some of the songs have 
been initiated by children themselves. Th 
songs all deal with subjects in which the chili 
is intensely interested—animals, holidays, birds, 
flowers, seasons, inventions. Theso new songs 
will bring new music vigor to the schoolroom 
The author of “In Song Land” is Bernice 
tandall Angelico, J. Ormond Wilson Teachers 
College, Washington, D. C. Her _ intimate 
knowledge of music for children makes her e 
ceptionally well qualified to write this book. 


List of Songs in “‘In Song Land” 


The Elevator, Watch Out, Traffic, The Bus Trip, 
The Airship, The Train, Flying, A Dragon-Fly, 
Sailing, Radio, Hallowe'en, Wise Owl, Jack 
Frost, Snow-Flakes, Christmas Eve, Christmas 
Bells, How-Do-You-Do?, Good Morning, Good 
Bye, Evening Song, Hippity Hop, Music Golf, 
The Bell, At The Grocer’s, Fire, A Red Balloon, 
A Valentine, Valentine’s Day, In A Window, 
Spring Messengers, Tell Me, The Chickadee, The 
Bluebird, Mr. Robin, Spring Cheer, The Cardinal, 
Singing, Pussy Willows, In The Spring, May- 
time, Fairy Telephones, The Rainbow, Sun an¢ 
Moon, The Waning Moon, Moon Loves, My Bath 
tub, Twins, Fire-Flies, Magic, The Caterpillar 
Shopping, Cookies, Mrs. Polly Frog, At The Zo 
Questions, Mrs. Molly Cottontail, Baby, Lullaby 
Growing, First Haircut, Hot Biscuits, Anima 
Crackers, My Shadow, My Photograph, If. 

° ! 
Send this Coupon to our nearest office! 
The University Publishing Co., 


1126 QSt., Lincoln, Nebr. 1603 So. Michigan, Chicago 
239 Fourth Ave., New York 1033 Young St., Dallas, Texas 


Enclosed find $1.28 for a copy of “In Song Land.” 


Name : , — 
Position wisi 
Street or R. F. D. . — 
en State _____——— 
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Factual Reference Material | 





Cation ? 
a vue in Sey Form || Dodson’s Hand Colored and 





ity, Lex. 


rather than a revision is The New Won- 
arships 4s 


der World, a supplementary reference | 
work for schools, libraries, and homes. | 


Sepia Reproductions from Old Masters 


Ntest op 





o Ed - 2 One of the most complete collections of reproductions of old masterpieces, 
> Educa. Although based on Our Wonder World, supplied in sepia and hand colors, duplicating them so perfectly that they 
tiZes yal. | which was a pioneer in its story method cannot be told from the originals except by an expert art connoisseur. 

Nnounced of approach in presenting factual mate- There are 56 pictures to choose from, similar 


A mericay to the two that are illustrated, including the fol- 
I lowing well known subjects. These beautiful 


reproductions make very fine gifts. 


—_— meee 12), the recently completed set of 11 


ANVersity volumes contains so large an amount otf 


o the . 8019 Can’t You Talk—Holmes. 16x20, 9x12 
o the ate new text and so many new illustrations, | pon 4 we ty Be “home 16x20, 9x12 
fact that and the retained material has been so 822 The Doctor—Luke Fields, 16x20, 9x12 


3669 The Song of the Lark—Jules Breton. 
16x20, 9x12 
3741 Gleaners—Millet. 16x20, 9x12 
7 Angelus—Millet. 16x20, 9x12 

101 Christ in Gethsemane—Hofmann. 
16x20, 9x12 

[ 127. Christ in the Temple—Hofmann. 
16x20, 9x12 
8020 Feeding Her Birds—Millet. 16x20, 9x12 
4972 Boy and Rabbit—Raeburn. 16x20, $x12 








the first carefully revised, that the work may 
Notable, fairly be called “new.” 
ountry, * The New Wonder World is arranged 


basis fo, 


by departments rather than alphabeti- 
repared q PER DAY cally, its publishers and editors believing 
rst presi. 


that this plan gives increased interest | 











ducat; ° “9 99 ° ee" | ae gy ° ; 881 Madonna—Ferruzzi. is 16x20, 9x12 
avin, from the child’s standpoint. Their aim | Can’t You Talk?—By Holmes 1720 Age of Innocence— Reynolds. 
ssino . . ' 16x20, 9x12—No. 8019 16x20, 9x12 
dressing — site te itll throughout has been to provide reliable m 4799 Abraham Lincoln—Marshall. 
ton and HERE “4 ve -— “le po money~ | information in so interesting a form 17680 St. Therese cae oeas 
making plan. ule Ehe average | chat it will be eagerly absorbed. The $026 Washington Crossing the Delaware— 
ithin 54 daily earnings of 66 of our representa- Leutze. 14x28, 8x16 


: , presentation in any one field is suffi- 

a : 

ive rere $10. er day, |‘. 

— the J tives — — 7 gs P rh ciently complete to seem unified, with- 
lest : rent we ver this , ves ge 

+ Wes | many of them a ae oe | out being loaded down with inessential 

ich., not | amount, so we are being very conserv- | 


) details. 
-_ state S. 
oe Cur essen Intended not only as a work of refer- 


4242 Beethoven’s Sonata—Balestrieri. 
14x28, 8x16 
A folder will be sent showing illustrations of 
the entire collection with your first order for any 
of the above, which will be sent postpaid upon 
receipt of remittance. 



























Asa matter of fact you may earn twice ence, but as one to which children PRICE LIST 

that amount as did Miss Anna B. Young | (from pre-school through high school | a a. 
who earned $26.72 per day last year. | age) will turn for leisure-time reading, =e lees $1.50 re 
Mrs. Alice Willey was second with The New Wonder World goes further | Ba: 16 x 20, each...... 1.00 2.00 
25.19, average daily earnings, and Mrs. | still in offering (Volume 11) a series of | Sine Wands Panel 8 x 16, each..... 50... 1.00 
E. V. P. Marshall was next with $23.11 | articles by prominent educators on im- | 16x20, 9x12—No. 8022 eben wha ward 
hhily. Miss Ofelia Cordova earned | portant phases of teaching and child- 

$18.94 each day. rearing, for the benefit of teachers and 





We believe you can do as well. We train | parents. There is also a complete index, 
you, without cost, direct your work and which makes it easy to locate any par- | 
make it a real pleasure. You may not | ticular topic in the set. 

believe it but we not only guarantee you Many educators, artists, and writers 
in writing $315 for 90 days’ work or | have been engaged in preparing these 
§180 for 60 days of your time but in volumes for publication. The editor- 
addition to this we pay your railroad | in-chief is Dr. J. R. McGaughy, pro- 
fare. No catch—we have been doing | fessor of education and head of the 
this for 21 years. You may have the | department of elementary education, | 
names and addresses of our representa- Teachers College, Columbia University; is” es 

tives with their average daily earnings. the a editor . = Marion R. MONLY tres iil bring you a selection of 33 outstanding 
Lansing. The work 1S published by — Dodson-Mumford Bird pictures, also a reference index which 
George - Shuman and Company, 203 | lists and gives information on the complete collection of 


| more than 1,000 pictures. oe. 
North Wabash A venue, Chicago, Ill. Fill in the coupon below and send it in today. 


Nature Studies | 


IN BEAUTIFUL COLORS 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, America’s leading authority on bird 
life, offers you the finest and only complete collection of bird 
pictures in the world—some of them now extinct. They are 
exact reproductions from Nature and are supplied in uni- 
form size, 7 in. x 9 in. in natural colors, suitable for mount- 
ing or framing. 

374 Bird Pictures alone in this famous collection, and 
thousands of other educational pictures to select from, in- 
cluding Wild and Domestic Animals, Plants and Flowers, 
Birds’ eggs and nests, Butterflies, Insects, Fruit, Fish, 











Being a school teacher you are naturally 
better fitted than are most people to 


So represent the Educators’ Association 
ngs 





which, for 21 years, has offered the best a na nd 
y Grades | product of its kind on the market at The Oxford University Press an- Industrial Pictures 
teat ton ae poate price — with nounces a series of prizes for book re- THE NEW AID TO TEACHING 
in singing. quality. In act that is the = “ views written by boys and girls. There Instructors in all industrial subjects have found Dodson’s 
ord ~s the success of our sales representatives. will be two groups of prizes, one group Pictures enable the student to visualize the various steps in 


many of the world’s most important industries. They are 
wonderfully helpful and supplement textbooks. 

For example, the LUMBERING SCENES show a logging 
camp, trees being felled, transported to saw mills and worked 


Ives. The | You too can earn plenty of money this | for boys and girls from six to ten years 
, tan summer. You can do things for others, | old and one for boys and girls from 
ays, birds, h ae Ss ‘. = ° ‘a : o > “ cTAI Cfrewra 

= elp the folks at home, put aside a sub- | eleven to sixteen. he prizes in each | ~~. into the finished articles. The COAL MINING SCENES show 
rons erg P ialt-date de a sub eleven to - The — ~ C coal being mined, carried to tipples, sorted, screened and 


shoolroom. J stantial bank account, travel, feel im- | group are: first prize, $15.00; second Red-Headed Woodpecker —_ carried to the cars. The COTTON SCENES show cotton be- 




















































is Bernice . . . y : : ae : ; ietien, of ‘ ‘ 
n Teaches | portant and indeed, be important, for | prize, $10.00; and third prize, $5.00. tc , SS ees Se ee, cee, , ge ont 
intimate money does raise the morale, doesn’t it? | Also there will be ten honorable men- | “_ Every School, library and home where there are children 
ses her ex S erage. ‘ 4 ; : - | should collect these pictures, as they are of real educational 
ts book. Of course it isn’t everything but it does | tions with book awards. The final value and interest. The series consists of those shown be- 
help. We all know that to be true. judges will be May Lamberton Becker, , ie tale” a cae tae dee ee ae 
an . ditor of St. Nicholas, and Helen Ferris. | expense under the personal direction of Mr. Dodson, printed 
» Bus Tria Start any time, work any where. You | © ; . ’ * oe =H on very heavy paper to wear a long time. Come in sets size 
yragon-F, | remain in the great business of educa- editor of the Junior Literary Guild. 6 in. x 8 in., and 6 in. x 9 in. 
ap an tion for that -. ome business. You have The rules of the contest may be se- Put an X opposite the sets you want, fill in the coupon and mail today. 
ing. G . . ~ > , 26 a 2 : $ r : . . P 
ing, Gok | a faculty of experts behind you to guide cured by wore! the oe Uni | Coment 20 plstaren ter ate hates 12 pictures for abe 
ed Balloo, | you. Opportunities are everywhere so | V¢rsity Press, Books a Boys and Girls, i Coffee 15“ 400) Paper 2  * 50¢ 
xk ace, The 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. | Copper 24006 = 60c «= Rubber = 12" * 25 ¢ 
eye - ; es, 6 | Cotton 16 | 35e ] Silk 14 35¢ 
ing, May- Be ° : | Flour 16 = * 50c | Steel, avail- 
ig Wise — rit 50 Different Postage Stamps =— a Granite 288“ 2 able soon. 
, My Bath- M a * from 50 Dimoenh Sumntein, ong ine, Beis in teach- Sheep Shearing } Linen, with } Sugar 15 a * 30c 
] illar > ing geography. P. A. -ER, 211-21 eisinger . : “ “ I 
Caterpill ail This Coupon ing geography. FA. | oe ae history 20 55¢ — (] Wool 15 40 
> Lullabs te 7 - FREE—With each order for $1.00 or more we will send Mr. Dodson’s 
4 Animai a = WANT. Thousands have succeeded in obtaining | ‘ J interesting book, “YOUR BIRD FRIENDS AND HOW TO WIN THEM.’ 
es k of many kinds thru 
1, If. HOME honest home wor! y n 
’ Edu: . . our methods. Stamp brings details. se ee Gee ee ae ae eee ae eee oe oe ae ee ewe a= 
t office! cators Association WORK ® ELLER CO., 296-M, B’way, New York SP anges 
pa = 307 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. CO ee ete Pale 
Ge 200 S. Harrison St., Kankakee, II. 
ntlemen: Pas = a 
| Send hand colored pictures checked above. $ 
tay 4 Below is my name and address. Without enclosed. 
ong Lani.” obligation send me full information. I AT H a M E | | Send your 33 selected Bird Pictures, $1.00 enclosed. 
__ | Want to make $10.55 or more per day dur- } Send Industrial Picture series checked above. $...._ 
ing my summer vacation. YOU can earn good money in spare time at | enclosed. 
- N home making Ciptey ~~ .- moge Be “S [] Send your Free Reference Index concerning more 
i canvassing. e instruct you, furnis! - * 2. 
. ame siete Gadi Gad Caante Gao wiih Gulls % | than 1,000 pictures 
Write today for free booklet. is. < Name —_ 
__ | Address The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited | pay patie aes Oke cee ee oe 
——- . 205 Dominion Bidg., Toronto, Ont. Butterflies Address___. cel nace an a = 
ees City State 
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8 THE INSTRUCTOR 


s ‘| Summer Schools Offer a 
x Great Opportunity 





YOU LIKE RECREATION with 
— Lenn EDUCATION | According to the 1931 Educational 


| | Directory of the Office of Education, 

more than seven hundred universities, 
colleges, and normal schools in the 
United States offer summer sessions. 
Evidently summer is far from being an 
idle season on American campuses, and 
the same holds true in Canada and 


\ Mexico. Then, too, a number of the 
he a: OR FISHING WITH YOUR ENGINEERING European universities offer special study- 





~OR GOLF WITH YOUR CHEMISTRY ( 











vacation attractions to students from 
America and other parts of the world. 
A phenomenal growth in the number 
of summer schools, and in the number 
of students attending them, has taken 
place within recent years. It followed, 

Ne (s naturally enough, a realization that 
- ‘ while a long summer vacation may be 

OR MUSIC OR DRAMA with your BUSINESS desirable for growing children, it cer- 

tainly is not essential for adults. 

Ambitious teachers and others eager 
—OR CAMPING WITH YOUR HOME ECONOMICS to utilize part of the summer in improv- 
ing their educational equipment began 
f ) to seek opportunities—and the opportu- 
MW “ nities commenced to multiply, keeping 
— —OR EXCURSIONS with your AGRICULTURE pace with the needs of students in every 
conceivable field of human interest. 


cia ‘ More and more, states and communi- 
OR—but we can’t tell Everything in this Announcement—SO ties encourage teachers to become 


WRITE learners in their free time, and offer the 





-OR BRILLIANT LECTURES WITH YOUR ART 




























. very practical reward of salary increases 
SPECIAL FEATURES for Complete Bulletin || for stipulated academic achievement. 
a in —— seated Director of To be sure, the courses offered by 
ymposium in e oocia ciences —- 2 
Demonstration High School SUMMER SESSION, Dept. A many American summer schools are not 


designed for teachers but for members 


es ony wenee UNIVERSITY of |lo: prospective members of other pro- 


Classes meet 5 days a week 


FIRST TERM — June 13 to July 13 MINNE SOTA fessions, for college and university stu- 


dents who need to “make up” certain 
SECOND TERM—July 25 to Aug. 27 MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA _]} ork or who wish to obtain a degree in 


a shorter time than they could other- 
e wise. But the readers of this magazine 

will find that in the one classification of 

Entertainment Books courses offered for their particular bene- 


fit, the variety is almost bewildering. 




















— Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils Many will seek training in the newer 
By Grace B. Faxon. The first part is devoted to a subjects of an expanding curriculum or 
collectiot f pieces to speak consisting of the cleverest, ° ° ° ee ° 
st childlike verses imaginable. The second part con: in extra-curricular activities—in some 
| PIECES axe PLAYS tain 18 ii que } ur r iawn for t “J little ane 5 - ° ° . . 
, . ides the pageant of “The Pied Piper” which is suited field that will enrich their own leisure 
Se PRIMARY PUPILS to any general program Some of the plays “‘act tif- . ° 
teen minutes and in them the children. represent flow- or help to make school life worth while 
ers, doll choolroom objects, Mother Goose and fairy ° . 
tale characters, and grown persons. 40 cents, postpaid. for their pupils. They may want to 


gain an understanding of art, or music, 
or dramatics, in relation to more pro- 


Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 











ON 7 5 4 EE aa “1 
hy enol ts eis ae mee saic tasks; to become familiar with folk 
ee eS ee oT eee Ge dancing, group games, or other recre- 
cglinee | et Se ee © ey me ational diversions; to cultivate an apti- 











tude for modeling, weaving, or cooking. 
They may be intent on learning the 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. Provides abundant material for 












































New Year's, Valentine Day, Longfellow’s Birthday, ibiliti i i 
a lh ORF i ae RS | possibilities of visual education, or find 
- - | and Peace Day. The material consists of quotations, | deepest satisfaction in solving the prob- 
} Pieces -~ Plays |, recitat ms. | verses ) familiar tunes music, drills, Fr h P ey a d 
. dances, dialogues. and plays Also directions for set- 
i Special Days j ting up a Mayp le with diagrams for winding the pole Health Plays and rey that center in the meet 8 
SE and for dances around it. 40 cents, postpaid. _ child. Whatever they may want, they 
Health Plays and Dialogues can obtain through the medium of sum- 
By Florence R. Signor. In this book health lessons mer school. 
ire presented in entertainment form The 19  selec- ° . . 
tions ineluded are suitable for grades 1 to 6 inclusive, The institutions that offer summer 
varying in length, number of characters, and general 
difficulty. They are characterized by plenty of action work, however, have learned that all 
and clever dialogue Ease of production is also a fea- 
ture; the scenery is easily arranged and the costumes work and no play makes Jack a dull boy, 
are simple 40 cents, postpaid. d jill d ll girl One can scorn de 
an ula au . - 
Closing Day Exercises , : : 
J ing Vay lights and live laborious days if one so 
B 8. F - The ex ents e arrs 
-, A. Pair [June ;Wotoes: | Exercise for : elects, but the colleges are not encour- 
wimar choo # three grades. "art —A Tribute ° ° : ° 
= - 4 t mMothe | wi me 7 a . ie ~ first five aging that sort of thing in the midst of 
: : grades art acatio Xchoes; Exerc 0 ’ 
grad of the ~y - ‘rades. 5, a * ‘in summer’ heat. They have much to 
‘ountr iving ‘xercise fo a school o 1 i 
grades. a. a. 2. “Coun ‘= offer besides courses—recreation of many 
xercise for grades five to eight art ! Ss 1- : : 
men Parts for Graduation oP art VIL- Suggestive kinds, social contacts, cultural advan- 


Programs for Closing Day in all grades Part VIll— 
Plays for Closing Day. 40 cents, postpaid. 


The Year’s Entertainments 


By Inez N. McFee. The most complete entertain- 
ment book ever published Contains a large and choice 
collection of recitations, songs, music, dialogues, tab- 


MG GIeM | | tages. 

’ pe | The novelty and charm of new sur- 
roundings, the change of air and scene, 
are magical in their effect. Combina- 




















leaux and er entertainment material arranged in tion of travel with a summer course is 
complete programs for all the — ea and spe- th ° . ll . d d b h h 

cial occasions d the thool year. 36 pa, 5 

Full cloth covers. Brice $1.50, postpaid. With The | nEeaeCeny Meee Uy thes wae 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-~Seen on Student Tours 


Ss 


E UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 

| foothills of the Rockies, offers you 
unsurpassed opportunities for com. 
bining summer study with recreation, 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park;moun. 
tain climbing;mountain campmaintained 
forsummerstudents. Altitude of one mile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex. 
celled climate «stimulating atmosphere, 


First Term, June 20 to July 23 
Second Term, July 25 to Aug.26 


CBN BN OE EE 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law,Education,Business Administration, 
Journalism,Art,and Music.Field courses 
in Geology and Biology.MaisonFrancaise, 
Casa Espanola. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Produc. 
tion. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for graduate work in all 
departments. Excellent library; labora. 
tories. Organ recitalsand public lectures, 


OL fff, fff 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from 
Eastern States 


ia ii 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


~~ 


| SEND TODAY for Complete Information : 


Dean of the SUMMER QUARTER ( DEPT. T) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 


| Summer Quarter Catalogue—— 

Summer Recreation Bulletin 
I Field Courses in Geology and Biology. 
| Graduate School Bulletin 














| Street and No. 
City and State. 


NATIONAL 


Formerly National Kindergarten and 
Elementary College 


| 





Soo cue 











TRAINS young women as teachers of nursery 
schools, kindergarten, and elementary grades. 
Four-year course with B.E. degree, three- 
year teacher’s diploma, two-year certificate. 


COLLEGE OF 


Extensive modern equipment. Many practice 
schools, Students from 38 states. Near Lake 
Michigan and Northwestern University, con- 
venient transportation. Gymnasium and pro 
vision for outdoor sports. 

Summer session, June 17th, Catalog. 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, President 
Dept. A32 EvaNsTON, ILLiNos 


EDUCATION 


High School Course 
Le ETM You can comsles 


is simpli 

inside two Meets all pa LO 

trance to and the leading professions. A 

See. Bateeees Gost eoeens 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

H-335, Drexel Av. 4 66th St, © A.8.1923 © 

























| Instructor, 4 year, $3.20. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE which fally describes our entire line of 
Entertainment Books and other publications for teachers and schools. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 





ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC 

FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $100 

CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 
INGTON 









Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence. High School, Col 
lege and Professional Courses. Home 


Study Bulletin FREE. , 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE,  Washingtee, B. t 
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University 


of Denver 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


try it. Before or after the weeks of 
study—as well as interspersed with 
classes—there is ample time for sight- 
seeing, Camping excursions, enjoyment 
of musical and dramatic productions. 
In our columns, during the spring 
months, we shall present items of inter- 
est concerning various summer schools. 
We cannot, of course, hope to do more 


than mention certain salient features of | 


some of these schools. Inevitably it 
will be a mere scratching of the surface. 
However, our object will be gained and 
the undertaking justified if readers of 
the INsrRUCTOR come to realize, as they 
never have before, that for them Sum- 
mer School can be a Great Adventure 


The sixth national 4-H Club camp 











SPONGEX 


The new material for seat work 
projects and art classes 


Leading educators enthusiastically recom- 
mend its use in the class room because: 


It is a new, three-dimensional material of 
pleasant texture and color that can be 
easily cut and trimmed to practically any 
form by any child. It can be quickly and 
permanently joined with rubber cement. It 
is furnished in ten beautiful, bright colors. 


Each package contains forms in various colors, 
sizes and thicknesses. Many pieces are cuttings 








and a Great Opportunity. which are irregular in shape, suggesting all kinds 
| of objects to be snipped out and formed into ani- 
es a mals, trees, maps, dolls or masks. Each object 
| Summer Courses , made: becomes a cherished, permanent possession 
yf Great Practical Value- Dr. Damrosch Has Audience | Sponge rubber is indispensable for project work. 
y . aoa -" aime Ten bright, harmonizing colors. A pleasant, clean 
| : of Six Millions texture of which many useful objects may be made 
Pe the many courses helpful to ; : , —wash cloths, bath mats, pen holders, cushions 
teachers will be the Practicum for In acknowledging receipt of resolu- and sponges 
uperintendents,Principals,and Super- ; > , » ¢ S . ; E s é , , ‘ 
— comeiiemal vs HM. Corning. ‘ “yw passed by the St. Lou Board “= A twelve-page booklet of suggestions is sent with 
nationally recognized authority on this a aa aa of each initial order. 
subject. his services in “elevating the musical For the convenience of schools, a trial package 
Undergraduate and graduate courses standards of the children” through edu- has been made up consisting of enough sponge rub- 
are available in all collegiate subjects. cational broadcasting of music, Dr. 1 Ram dag cde Rages A ge, sage ‘reap = 
“ struction, ther w six es of rubber 
= Sone yy Commerce and the Walter Damrosch wrote: cement, for one alien 
| School of Fine Arts offer complete in- és a oe ae ‘ ? ; . 
| struction in these fields. pe so A. : During those wy BE gruel when : x Pin ~ dollar bill to the coupon and try SPONG- 
| Wilkins of New York City again will tried to instill a love for music in the EX while there is still time to requisition a full 
( . . oT ‘4 T r . ° <pac Is r 
tes | direct the French and Spanish House. young people of New York, limited by season’s supply. 
mn | TWO TERMS the capacity of Carnegie Hall, I had ——o ooo ee So Oe OO ee 
a dimly hoped that some plan might THE SPONGE RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. 
June 13 to July 20 evolve by which I could continue this Educational Division, Dept. A, Derby, Conn. 
rado Jul 20 to Aug. 26 work on a larger scale, reaching espe- Enclosed find $1.00 for Trial Package of Spongex, 
y 8 cially the children who were not located including 6 tubes of rubber cement, delivered. 
) Take advantage of metropolitan re- near one of our few great cultural Name 
pee and recreation — by study- centers. ena’ 
— ing this summer at the University of “TL, Se oon a Stree 
| Denver, in the mile-high city under the The ite 4 of the radio has permit ™ ; 
ion | | shadow of Mc. Evans. Low railroad rates ted me to do this, and our audience of City... sais State...... Sesiiacilinas iit 
mae | | from Eastern points. one and one-half million of three years | Orders for 100 Ibs. or more, 10 cents a pound. Rubber cement, 3c 2 tube. 
Colo. | WRITE NOW ago has grown, like the bean stalk of | 
3 | for New Summer School Bulletin the famous fable, to gigantic propor- | 
| tions—over six millions. From the | . c ° 9 
—- | " thousands of approving letters received | [ . PS( O S rOWMng A chievement 
part .B, : li. | from educators, as well as from the chil- 
| eeneeey @ DENVER | | dren themselves, I feel that not only 
oe University Park, Denver, Colorado: ta upiveniny ae ae 7 | > ~ Tih 
| PD RE a If | have we succeeded in awakening a love | The AUTOMATIC FEED 
| mation about your Summer Courses. it for music among the children, but have | 
? S - 
! —_ | induced them to take up the study of 
| —. y | music for self-expression, both instru- 
) Street and No. | mentally 1 vocally.” 
} mentally and vocally. 
mes | | ne 
‘ City and State } | es 
AL —-— — 
and 





will be held in Washington, D.C., June 


15-21. As in previous camps, each state 


of nursery and territory may send as its representa- 
ry grades. tives four 4-H Club members, two boys 
ie SAINT Louis 2nd two girls, to be accompanied by | 
SUMMER SESSION, 1932 two extension workers engaged in club | 
OF June 20th to July 29th supervision. : Programs for the 1932 
; 7 camp will follow the general plan of 
. Graduate Courses . a i : me 
\y practice ’ previous camps. There will be morning | 
Near Lake Undergraduate Courses { : cia 4 ane ‘ 
- wae : assembly meetings with guest speakers | 
rsity, Con- Special Courses for Teachers ; F 


Also Courses in 


Business, Social Work, Engineering, 


of note, daily junior and adult confer- 
ences, studies of major activities of the 
Department of Agriculture, and visits 





For over 25 years APSCO has developed and perfected 
“The Automatic Feed.” Now we give you a new and prac- 
tical model at the startling price of $1.75. 
WHAT APSCO AUTOMATIC FEEDING 
MEANS TO AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARDS 
A definite and measurable saving in pencils due to 
exact and accurate feeding to the center of the cutters 
which automatically ceases the instant the point is 
produced—this means the entire elimination of broken 


Nursin Wusic. . 
Vursing, Art, Musi . | to places of interest. 
For Bulletin of the Summer Session, address 

of the Summer Session, Room 202 Duncker 
Hall, Washington University, St. Louis. 


GOVT POSITION 


SPLENDID SALARIES 
WEHELPYOUGETONE | 
Ry. Mail Clerk Steno Typist. 
P.O. Labo immigrant Insp. | 
,. Seamstress 

Special Agent Auditor | 
Customs Inspector Prohibition Agent 
City Mail Carrier U.S. BorderPatrol & 4 | 
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Save money and books with F; 
BOOKCKAFT. An interest- ree 
ing project that your pupils Offer 


will enjoy. Learn how to 
take care of books. Lengthen 
thelife of your books. Repair and preserve them. 
Send coupon below for free manual of instructions. 
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Meat Inspector ) Chauffeur ee eee ee points and the impossibility of uneven sharpening. 
File Clerk Milied Lat |} GAYLORD BROS., INC. ies - 
— Typist bey pa Ask your Dealer to demonstrate APSCO. 
Send me ROM BUREAU. Dept.145 ; St. Louis, Mo. > BOOKCRAFT, containing maxual of instructions. | 
ee AE | Automatic Pencil Sh Co., Chic 
etc. ALL SENT FREE. p Name... 8 | utomatic Frenci arpen er TUO., 11cago 
Name 4 Cc 
Es Be a eee - 
varios, BC. Address. | AO PPPOOP ODO LO LLL L DODD IDOLE DIDDY sooo | 
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Smith’s Regents 


Review Books 


—A Real Help in Teaching— 
For tests, class drill, 
review, 
for higher standings on examinations. 
piled from N. We 
cluding 1931. 


Used and endorsed for over 30 years, by 
public and private schools throughout U. S. 
elementary and 


and Canada. 
high school. 


50 subjects, 


home work, textbook 
preparation for examinations, etc. 
Wonderful supplements to the regular texts, 
Com- 
State Regents papers, in- 


Question Books or Answer Books—40c each, 
35e each in lots of 6, 30c each for 12 or more. 


LIST OF SUBJECTS: 

3rd Vear English 
4th Year English 
Four Years English 


Arithmetic 
Elementary English 
English Grammar 


Geography Elementary Drawing 
istory Ancient History 
Seana” English History 


ng Modern History B 
slient eading 


American History 
Civil Government 


new type Gusetions) Economics 
Intermediate Algebra ist 2 Years Spanish 
Advanced Algebra 1st Year French 


2nd Year French 
3rd Year French 
4st Year German 
2nd Year German 
3rd Year German 


Geometry 

(new type questions) 
Solid Geometry 
Trigonometry 
3rd Year Mathematics 


ist Vear Latin 
4 2nd Year Latin 
Zool 3rd Vear Latin 
cology Commercial Arithmetic 
Physics Commercial Geography 
Chemistry Commercial Law 


Physical Geography Elementary Bookkeeping 
1st Vear Enolish Advanced Bookkeeping 
2nd Year English History of Education 


Psychology and Principles of Education 


Order direct from this list, or write for free catalog 
describing Smith's Regents Review Books, Palmer's 


Mental Arithmetic, Seat Work, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher, 
505 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


How to Teach 
Drawing, and all other Smith Helps in Teaching. 








THE INSTRUCTOR 


100 sxmrrience 


Back of its Scholarship and 


ccuracy 


That is why The 
Merriam-Webster 
is the “Supreme 
Authority”; is the 
most widely used 
reference work in 
the world; is uni- 
versally accepted 
in the courts, col- 
leges, schools, and 
libraries. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority” 


Every State that has adopted an un- 
abridged dictionary for use in its 
schools has chosen exclusively The 
Merriam-Webster. 
Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are 
based on the New International for 
pronunciation, spelling,compounding, 
and division of words. 
The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in favor 
of Webster as the standard of pronunciation, 
in answer to questions submit by the 

0 Woman's Club. 

GET THE BEST! 

Write for Free richly illustrated pamphlet 
with sample pages of New International. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Sp: Id, Massachusetts 
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INDIAN LIFE 


Indian Life is interesting to the 
youngest children because of the 
play element involved. Attractive 
settings of the home and occupa- 
tional life of the Indians for Class 
Study, are easily made with Cray- 
ola Crayons in color schemes o 
brown, red, and black. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York. 
Makers of 


(RAYOL 


the favorite colored 
crayon. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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4 se" \ DIRECT 
\SSA\ YOUR OWN 
READING! 


Better than any- 
body else, you know 
what you want to read about. 






To find the best articles upon any 
educational subject, consult the EDU- 
CATION INDEX in your nearest Pub- 
lic, College or School library. It is a 
monthly subject index to the contents 
of leading educational magazines, in- 


cluding THE INSTRUCTOR. 


The library will probably have 
just the magazines you wish, 
mew or old. If not, we can 
supply them promptly and 
reasonably. 


Periodicals Department 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Ave. New York 








PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


for 


EASTER 


The Palm Branch 
Martha Sen 


A new Easter pantomime with music and read- 
ing, calling for seven characters and reader. 
50 


The Tree of Life - - 
Esiher Willard Bates 
The Chalice and the Cup 
Mary S. Edgar 
Darkness and Dawn 
Frederica Le F’. Bellamy 
The Kingdom : - - 1.00 
Karin Sundelof-Asbrand (music included) 
The Lady Joanna and Two Other Plays 
Anne Charlotte Darlington 50 
Night and Morning - - - 50 
Margaret Lynch Conger 
The Resurrection of Our Lord - .50 
May Pashley Harris 
( Write for our descriptive catalogue) 
THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Ave., New York. 


50 














PLAYS 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


1932 COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
Send for this latest FREE catalogue describing 
thousands of short and full length plays, in- 
cluding latest Broadway successes for colleges, 
high schools, clubs, societies, churches, etc. 

1932 SELECTED LIST OF 

SUCCESSFUL PLAYS 
With an introduction, “Why Produce Plays?” 
Send for this special booklet describing over two 
hundred plays particularly adapted and recom- 
mended for amateur production. These plays 
have proved successfu lin high schools, colleges, 
churches, clubs, societies and wherever else 
they have been produced. 

Either or both of the above booklets sent 
FREE OF CHARGE on request. 
SAMUEL FRENCH 
Dept. NI3 
25 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
811 West 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 











WRITE NEWS ITEM 


and magazines. 


SRese IN: ook—““How to Write for 
INSTITUTE. 134 Ozark 
Biag.. St Louis, Mo. 


and short stories 
for newspapers 





PLAYS, Sesmegtas 
cago, Lil, 


Geo. F, Rosche & Co., 337 W. Mad. St.,Chi 











THE New Books 





The publishers of the books listed below 
will be glad to supply them to our read- 
ers at the prices quoted, or to furnish any 
additional information regarding them. 





SpeciaL Epucation. The Handicapped 
and the Gifted. A Publication of 
the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. Illus- | 
trated. Cloth. 634pp. $4.00. The 
Century Company, New York. 

PaAINTs AND PatcHes. A Musical Com- 
edy for Junior High Schools or Upper 


Grades, in Two Acts. Book and 
Lyrics by Sarah Grames Clark. Mu- 
sic by Arthur Penn. $1.00. Carl 


Fischer, 
York. 
INDIAN Love-CHarM. An Amerindian 

Choral Work, with Text by Sarah 
Grames Clark and Music by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman. $1.00. The 
Willis Music Company, 137 West 

Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mount VERNON. Episodes in the Life 
of George Washington. An Operetta 
in Three Scenes. Book by Frederick 
H. Martens. 
Stoughton. Paper. 86pp. $1.25. 
Oliver Ditson Company, Inc., Boston, 
Mass. 

A Guiwe To PAINTERS AND PaINTINGs. 
By Jean Jarrett Brooks. 113pp. Pa- 
per, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. The Co- 
lonial Art Company, Oklahoma City, 


Inc., Cooper Square, New 


Music by R. Spaulding | 1 





Okla. 
Wonpber WIinpows. Stories and Pic- | 
tures of Art in Many Lands. 
ten and Illustrated by Eugenia Eck- 
ford, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill 


School, Wilmington, Del. Cloth. 
168pp. $2.00. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., New York. 

THe HanpBook or ELEMENTARY 
Drawinc. Over 200 subjects illus- 


trated, showing how to develop draw- 
ing in crayon, cutting, and water 
color. By Susan Lowe. Paper. 20pp. 
75c. Fairbairn Art Company, 736 
West 173d Street, New York. 

THe Music THat WasHINGTON KNeEw. 
With Historical Sketch by William 
Arms Fisher. Paper. 44pp. 75c. 
Oliver Ditson Company, Inc., New 


Writ- 





York. 

WHEN WasHINGTON Was Younc. By 
Mabel Ansley Murphy. _ Illustrated 
in Color by Zabeth Selover. 
273pp. $1.50. 
New York. 

THE QUESTIONING CHILD. By Angelo 
Patri, Principal of Public School 
Number 45, New York City. Cloth. 
221pp. $1.60. D. Appleton and 
Company, New York. 

Tue Story oF Man. Ten Volumes. 
How the World Grew Up, by Grace 
Kiner; Races of Men, by J. V. Nash; 
How the World Supports Man, by 
Dorothea H. Davis; The Tongues of 
Man, by Elizabeth May Hayes; Man 
and His Customs, by Margaret Fry; 
How the World Is Ruled, by Carrie 
Louise George; Man and His Riches, 
by Mary B. Ambler; How the World 
Lives, by J. V. Nash; This Man-made 
World, by Anthony R. Fisher; Man 
and His Records, by Franklin Barnes. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Each: 112pp., 
$1.25. Set of ten volumes, $12.50. 
Thomas S. Rockwell Company, Chi- 


Cloth. | 
Laidlaw Brothers, | 


Want A Goon Position? Use Our Puores Paort 





cago. 


March 193) 


brilliant 
POSTERS are sure 


to result if you use 


‘OLD FAITHFUL “TUNED PALETTE’ 
Write for our free folder on PRANG 
TEMPERA. It's full of useful ideas, 


THE g Amenican (9) Caavon COMPANY 


‘S7e-S7D MATES AVE. SANDOEET, om 












Increase your earnings by coaching Plays, 
Declamatory Contests, etc 
, youat home—by mail. 





Directing. A complete course—backed by 
12 years’ experience. Endorsed by leaders, 
Big opportunities in this fascinating 
uncrowded profession—now ! Write today 
for book—‘‘A Brilliant Future in Phy 
Directing’’—Free. 
DRAMA DIRECTORS 
INSTITUTE. 
103A Plymouth Bidg. 
Des Moines, lowa. 








Visualize Your Food Lessons 
123 Food Models 


in natural size and color on heavy cardboard for class- 
room use $3.00 per set; also large 5% and 10% vegets- 
ble charts in six colors. $1.00 for both C. O. D, 
Detroit. This material makes the teaching of food 
subjects interesting. 


DETROIT DAIRY & FOOD COUNCIL, 
910 Stephenson Bidg., Dept. N, Detroit, Mich, 














77> Organize a 
rust roe; and Melody 


a the Lower Grades of Your School 
Outfits from $5.00 up 

Creates Interest and enthusiasm. E 

and recommended by leading educators, 
COMPLETE pms LIST “*Tom Thum’’ Rhythm and Song-0-Phone 
(plaved by humming) Melody Instruments, also special FREE 
OFFERS for inrwe "Bands senton request. 

HE ee oy CO. Migre 

548 Wythe Ave., Dep 


BROOKLYN, XN. ¥. 
G t 2 ' ti 
Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail Clerks, 
Postmasters, Department Clerks, and many others, 
Splendid salaries, easy work, vacation with pay. 
Only common school education required, Exami- 
nations often. 38,281 appointed last year. 

Valuable Information Free 

| Columbian Correspondence College, Washington, D. C. 


APPLIATION PHOTO) 























ONE DAY SE SEM! PRET COE MEO TT 
SIZE PHOTO OR SRAPSHOT. ORIGINAL RETURNED OxaADE 


25%" Kad ip th (ROMS) Su Emagen 354, 
nme eo eorn Tone — SATISFACTION 


ELL. 


ESS PHOTO SERVICE, 
M10-N. Hartford Bidg., Chicago, Ili. 








Catalog School 
Slides 

Contains of 28,000 Edu- 
as i Ses ding ture, Travel, 
cography, Literature, 
Kindergertza, etc. 

Write for Free Copy 

Victor Animatograph Co. 

203 Victor Bidg., Davenport, lews 


—, 


High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


PHOTOS 


25 FoR $1.50 
Made from any good p 
Original! returned. 
Size2%4x4. Double Weight. 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, 
eee 
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iX/ WANT \X/ 


a Steady 
Job? 


Work for 
*Uncle Sam” 














ANSWERS TO QUERIES 




























Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next . 

issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 

quired for publication. On account of limited 

space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 

remittance of ten cents with each question se- 

|j}eures reply by private letter. Questions sent pe ln 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance : $1 260 

are answered in this department, unless re- 

quired answer would be too lengthy or other- ke to 

| wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to $3400 

| JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 


| Teachers who desire literary assistance will find a Year 
6é 33| terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
2 0 e | the front of this issue. MEN—-WOMEN 
a opticon When did the people of Porto Rico 
begin agitation to secure from the 


Vacation with 
unas iene FULL PAY 
ATeaching Aid LU nparalleled United States the right of self-determi- Railway Mail Examinations 
in its Ease of Operation .« . 1ts| nation?>—Connecticut. We expect Spring Railway 
n Mail Clerk examinations 
Applicability to Visual Instruc-| The agitation was promoted under the 

MPANY nin the Classroom And |!eadership of Eugenio M. de Hostos, at 

Opportunity it Affords - the time the United States established a 

€ 





ATES) 


























in a number of states. 
FOR TEACHERS 
Because of their education 
‘i 1 P Ri . and ee we 
mulitary government in Porto Kico in SS sere, Gee Sen 
Accomplish Effective Teach-| October, 1898. | eV 
ing Results through Efficient To what does the term “Lunatic | __ Free List of Positions 
7 as Fill out the followingcoupon. 
sal Picture Projection. For Fringe” refer?—Tennessee. 
lantern slides only. This was a term that President 
Roosevelt used to designate certain rad- 
ical reformers or fanatics who were not 
satisfied with gradual achievements in 
reform, but who demanded “the imme- 


Tearitoff and mailit today— 
now—atonce. DO IT NOW. 

diate fulfillment” of extreme reform 

programs. 








This advertisement and 

two cents for a postage 

stamp may result in 
you getting a 


— ( 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. N239, Rochester, N. Y. 7} 
PICK YOUR JOB 


Low cost, operating economy and long 
life make the Model ‘‘B” Balopticon 
frst choice of thrifty educators who 
make no compromise with effective- 
ness in their teaching efforts. 





t waee | Write for complete information. 


‘tare fo Perf Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 685 St. 
Paul Street, Rochester, New York. 


How many states are affected by the | 


change in the number of Representa- | 
tives i one Rush to me entirely free of charge (1) a full description of the position checked below ; 
ves in C wil following the 1930 (2) Free Copy of 22-page illustrated book, “How to Get a U. S. Government Job”; (3) A ] 


census?—New. York. | list of U. S. Government Jobs now obtainable; (4) Send particulars telling how I can get 
i i " . the position I have checked. | 

Thirty-six states are affected by this | [ Railway Postal Clerk___($1900-$2700) [] Rural Mail Carrier — ($2100 $3400) 

change, having the number of their l C) Postoffice Clerk .______.($1700-$2300) [} Immigrant Inspector ...($2100-$3000) 






















































° ° ‘ (} City Mail Carrier_______ ($1700-$2100) () Fite Clerk : = (31260-$2500) 
Representatives either increased or de- [] Inspector of Customs ($2100-$3300) [] Prohibition Agent ($2400-$2800) | 
creased. The total number of Represen- Name a | 
for clase tatives in Congress remains the same. Address... wn 
C.0-D. Was Michael Scott, the writer, a rela- 
ea an tive of Sir Walter Scott?—Massa- PINS Le UN 
NCH chusetts. SI] 
a) . 
ae Michael Scott, who was born October Hard Enamel fom 
30, 1789, at Cowlairs, near Glasgow, ~ mgt 
Scotland, was at least not a near rela- v GoldFill. 22 2.20 Pin Guard and Chain 
‘ ~~ ; Sterl.Sil,.25 2.50 Baloo letters Pin 
ly tive of Sir Walter Scott. Only two of | + sell. Gold 45 4.25 of background Enam No.C 125 Each 
. ’ a a 9 Sterl. Sil. $1. eS Each, ‘ $0.20 
1r School Michael Scott’s stories, Tom Cringle’s Rol, Gold $1,90 Each, Doren $1.45 Each ‘bo 
“ee Log and The Cruise of the Midge, R: 542 R ined Letters » Benen 8.60 Sak Each 
Song Ph gained any lasting reputation, and of sckground Har ei 
fey all entertain- these the former is the better known. ayegit sumcute| ie eae Es: ron Foch apristic MEDA & BADGE ©, 
KLYN, N.Y, 2! 
ment needs When was Flag Day first celebrated? | Sitinc tue: Proastent alee eS > AS eae ¥ 
for dramatic } |—/ows. 
tions clubs, lodges, Flag Day was recognized officially 
fail Clerks, a ate by action of the governor of New 
any other ay Soe York in 1897. He issued a proclama- CVE) ONE. Ow 
1 Eun Free! and forevery tion directing observance of June 14 by 
ear. Catalog occasion. “flying the flag from th ild- | ¢:- . . 
ene rp, aS srom. the state build” |Since 1 Found This Quick, Easy 
ings.” The proclamation recommended . 
T.S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 that the people also display the flag at Way to Play the Piano 
23 5. Weboch Avenne, Chicago, Mitasis their homes. The same year the city of 
Philadelphia observed Flag Day. June 








er plate pin with querd, any eunesh, \ 
any letters, 75¢; 12 or more, 65¢c ea. 
Write for Free Catalog ‘NOW. 











Special designs furnished at 
noextracost. Youbuydirect 4 
from factory at factory prices. @ 

Send for Catalog. 


—without a Teacher 
14 was chosen because it was on that LESS, than_a year ago, I was friendless, 
; lonely. Suddenly I found myself pop- 
date that Congress decided that the flag | iar "Here's how  hegpensh. One. siait 
should consist of stars and stripes. I was wandering unhappily through the de- 
. serted streets, when the sound of jazz and 
How did Arbor Day originate?— happy laughter caught my ear. Through 
‘ an open window I could see Tom Buchanan 
Pennsylvania. playing the piano. How I envied him! a ania echoes Sow 
. Th xt ti id. * iv You too can play your favorite instrument by this re- 
It was first observed in Nebraska, | *he,pext fime T saw LAE Ty Soe oe markable, easy ‘at home" method_—a method so. sim- 
. ° ° ” . you do not have to know the slightes hing a 
Apeil 10, 1872, at which time more |e it pig teeees c wesiatdl tee set 
than one million trees were planted. | cut method of learning music that had been per- — +. - pap ana .. 
f . ic. % Our wonderful Free Book an ree Demonstration Les 
Both the name and the plan were pro- ong ds And 8 pay tut, 3 ~ pe son prove how anyone can learn to play his favorite in- 
. That v night I te f th Book d strument in almost no time’and for just a fraction of 
posed by J. Sterling Morton, a member | Tht very night I wrote for the Free Book and what old slow methods cost. If you want to learn to 








° Free Demonstration Lesson. play, take this opportunity to make your dreams come 
a GROUSE CO. of the Nebraska Board of Agriculture, Three days later they arrived. I was amazed that play- true. Now! Sign the coupon and send it before it’s 
ve., No. Attleboro, Mass. h f ing the piano was so easy. The course was as much too late. Instruments supnlied when_needed, cash or 
who afterward served as Secretary of | fun as a game. And as the lessons continued they got credit, U. §. School of Music, 63 Brunswick Bidg., 

. 1 d ° P id | easier. efore I knew it, I was playing jazz, ballads. New York City. 
Agricu ture uring resident Cleve- | classical numbers, and all with equal ease. Then came —_—e— oo 


the party that proved U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
the turning point of my 63 Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 
whole life. There was Please send me your free booklet, “How You Can 


Se meet land’s second administration. ‘The Ne- 
braska legislature passed a law in 1885, 








no one to play the pi- Master Music in Your Own Home,” with introduction 
setting April 22 as the date for Arbor LEARY. Nore oe, oo hes weno: = ly Dr. Frank Crane, Pree Demonstration Lesson, and 
particulars of your easy payment plan am inter- 
; H ? y “Wh I didn’t know he e ‘ ‘ 
Day observance, this being Mr. Morton’s || Fiano. ) played,” Gemsone boning med in the following course: 





a t 
|birthday. Tennessee and Kansas in 1875 |} Organ Ukulele whispered, ae tae 


Tenor Banjo evin’s “Nar- 
‘and Minnesota in 1876 were the next ‘ pa Se et 


Hawaiian Guitar cissus,” I held the party Name ecnnipecmmnbiiaaigiaglnes 
three states to take up the Arbor Day Piano Accordion spellbound. When I fin- 
observance. 


-Have you Inst. ?..... 


NGM", rey erie J Rudy 


IN Pants r et Po ae - Address 
hs Seana e an > 4 Or Any Other Instrument fehed, t <a — att 
62 


last I was popular. City... .... State 


— STRUNG tine ‘ we 


“'ON FMARLEM CO 
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Your Favorite Magazines at Money-Saving Price ; 


Order Now This Easy, Economical Way—Pay Later If More Convenient »!5.%%, 
Nature Magazine $3.00 $4.20/Our Star * List Aaa Offers ne" 31.00) $36 















































The INSTRUCTOR $2.00) Both | | Nature Magazine $3.00 ) Both 
The Pathfinder $1.00) $2.75 | NATURI | | Junior Home Magazine $2.50) $475 
a ae — a“ : M NE | Nat » Mavazi Pere 
he INSTRUCTOR $2.00) Both ag ll ag 93.00) Bea 
Junior Home Magazine $2.50) $3.75 The Etude, Music Magazine $2.00 | $4.0 
a lalalaliii ; Nature Magazine $3.00 | Both 
The INSTRUCTOR $2.00) Both pn m 
The Etude, Music Magazine $2.00 } $3. 35 Time, W'kly Newsmagazine $5.00) 13 
ad a aS are ses ret The Pathfinder ; $1 00 ) ‘Both 
The INSTRUCTOR $2.00) Both : eT 
Time, W'kly Newsmagazine $5.00} $6. 00 — — ——— —s $2.9 
r ame _— —a re —_ — ad “a ia The Pathfinder $1.00 } Both 
rhe INSTRUCTOR $2.00 All The INSTRUCTOR $2.00 All rhe INSTRUCTOR $2.00) All : ae 
Nature Magazine $3.00 ( Three Nature Magazine $3.00 | Three Junior Home Magazine $2.50 | Three | The E made > eats Magazine $2.00) $235 
The Pathfinder $1.00) $5. 10 Junior Home Magazine $2.50) $6. 20| The Etude, Music Magazine $2.00 ) $5.10 Junior Home Magazine __ $2.50) Baw 
The INSTRUCTOR $2.00) ,Al” | The INSTRUCTOR $2.00 all | Nature Magazine $3.00) _An | The Etude, Music Magazine $2. 00 } $3.25 
Nature Magazine $3.00 | Three | Nature Magazine 3.00 | Three The Pathfinder .$1.00$ Three : : $2.50) Bea an 
Time, W’kly Newsmagazine $5.00 } $8. 70 | The Etude, Music Magazine $2 2.00 ) $5.85 | | Junior Home Magazine “$2:50) $5. 65 | Junior Home Magazine $2.50 | Both 
; : po pecs | Time, W’kly Newsmagazine $5 00} $6.5) 

The INSTRUCTOR $2.00) All | The INSTRUCTOR $2 00) An | Nature Magazine $3.00) a | — 
The Pathfinder $1.00! 7 65 Junior Home Magazine $2.50! .Tree | The Pathfinder $1.00§ Three | The Etude, Music Magazine $2.00 ) , Bots 
Junior Home Magazine $2.50) $4.65 Time, W’kly Newsmagazine $5 00) $8. 00 | The Etude, Music Magazine $ $2.00 ) $4. 90 | Time, W *kly Newsmagazine $5 -00 | WA) 

sees = : ; Saitama a9 | - “i nan 
The INSTRUCTOR $2.00) _All The INSTRUCTOR $2.00 ll Nature Magazine $3.00 All Junior Home ! Magazine $2.50) all 
, . ) Thr , } Th ly 
the Pathfinder $1.00} 5, | The Etude, Music Magazine $2.00 Junior Home Magazine $2.50) Three | The Pathfinder $1.00 } Thre 
The Etude, Mus.c Magazine $2. 00) $4. 20 Time, Wkly Newsmagazine $5.00 ) $7 i: | The Etude, Music Magazine $2.00 } $6. 00 The Etude, Music Magazine $2.00 $4.15 











NOTE: If The INSTRUCTOR is desired for TWO YEARS in any offer in which it is included on this page, add only $1.00 to prices quoted, 





REVIEWS@N “2EY = rent | ane 








Make Your Own Selection of Magazines from This General List 
rah HOW TO ORDER | rae ta 




















AMERICAN BOY ... $2.00 $2.00 Un less otherwise stated, all subscriptions are for one full year. If only one magazine is ordered. | PRACTICAL HOME EC - ‘rca S 2.00 LH 
with Etude, Music Magazine 1.00 3.00 | the “Publisher's Price’ given in the first price column will apply. If more than one magazine is with The INSTRUCTO $00 345 
with Junior Home Magazine 1.50 3.50 desired, the subscriber may order at the club prices given in the second price column. If the with Etude, Music a 4.00 3.85 
with Child Life » Ut 4.25 | “Club Price” is not lower than the “Publisher’s Price,” it means that the particular magazine is with The Pathfinder 3.00 2.89 

AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.) 2.00 1.75 | not sold at a reduction in clubs. Under some of the magazines will be found combinations, the ,EADER’S DIGEST . 3.00 3.0 
with Junior Home Magazine 1.50 3.75 prices of which in most cases are lower than the total of the clubbing prices of the magazines KEDBOOK 250 33% 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 5.00 150) Or Hades in the combinations. You can effect the maximum saving by availing yourself of these with McCall's Macasine 3.50 30 

ve : : Ds 1 , ‘ . . 
vith MeCall’s Magazine $00 2.75 ial combinations wherever possib!e and then adding other magazines desired at their club prices. with Pictorial Review 3.50 300 
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HE spring o’ the year is featured 
in such a variety of ways in the 
March INsrrucror that I am sure 
the freshness of the season cannot 
help but be refiected in your schoolroom. The opening 
page of our current rotogravure section, showing “Two 
Families,” painted by Elizabeth Gardner Bouguereau, 
is of seasonal interest, as are the calendar and the double- 
page story picture by Miss Cleaveland. Marion Kassing, 
in her article entitled “Window Transparencies for Early 
Spring,” presents two colorful designs; some motifs for 
all-over patterns are suggested in Alieda Birck’s article; 
Miss O’Connor, on page 57, tells how to make an Easter 
poster in black and white; and interesting examples of 
primary handwork are contributed by Marion Reed. 
This month there appears another of the primary na- 
It is 
entitled “The Snail,” and may encourage beginners to do a 


ture stories in Miss Johns and Mrs. Averill’s series. 


little research work among gardens and flower beds at 
home. In her current “Letters to a Beginning Teacher,” 
Mrs. Preston suggests some playground games and outdoor 
class interests for early spring. For program material, you 
will greatly enjoy the two primary songs, “March,” by 
Louisa J. Brooker and Alma Patterson, and “A March 
Flurry,” by Isabel Wister; the page of primary verse; the 
costume dance, “They Told Us So,” having music and 
stage directions by Mathilde Bilbro and words by Elsie 
Forrest Earley; and the St. Patrick’s Day play, “Alice in 
Ireland,” written by Frances M. Kerr. 


F YOU are searching for a special topic to give zest to 
school work in the spring term, you will be delighted 
with our exceptionally interesting material on knight- 
hood. 


develop, the reproduction on Rotogravure Plate III of 


For whatever phase of the subject you decide to 


Abbey’s mural painting in the Boston Public Library, en- 
titled “Galahad the Deliverer,” and the picture, “The 
Vigil,” by Pettie, which illustrates the article on page 38, 
will be invaluable for stimulating interest and helping set 
the stage, so to speak, for class activities. “A Knighthood 
Frieze,” by Elizabeth Mitchell, and “A Medieval Sand 
Table,” by Elizabeth W. Perry, as well as a short article on 
page 57, offer suggestions for different types of handwork; 
while an article entitled “Castle Life,” by J. Herbert 
Brooks, contains much helpful test material, in addition 
to an outline of work and a dramatization. 
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¢} COURSE you are going to study 
about Holland this month, and that 
means that you will welcome every bit of 
the 


Chiefly you will want pictures, and you will find pleasure 





our excellent material on subject. 

in, and use for, our cover painting, “Playdays in Holland,” 
by Frantz Charlet; the large-size reproduction on Roto- 
gravure Plate II of Von Vreeland’s “Holland Flower Mar- 
ket”; two paintings, one by Hoecker that illustrates the 
article on page 29, the other by Hitchcock, illustrating the 
story on page 33; and the picture for enlargement on the 
blackboard, showing Dutch figures. The cover painting, 
aside from being the subject of Miss Eckford’s picture 
study lesson, is also the theme of her most helpful corre- 
lating article entitled ““A Real Dutch House.” A primary 
story is contributed by Eleanor D. Leuser, and an article 
by Irene Berryman gives an account of a Dutch reading 
party. Handwork related to Holland includes a window 
decoration, a page of Dutch paper dolls, and an article on 


making plaques, one of which has a Dutch design. 


N CONSIDERING a subject for a unit of work in the 
primary grades, you will be interested in “A Study of 
Primitive People” and “Correlating Art and the Social 
Studies.” 
room teacher, Miss Erdt suggests helpful ideas in her arti- 


For either the teacher of drawing or the class- 
cle on art work in the upper grades. The current issue 
also contains another of Mrs. Fryberger’s presentations of 
creative listening to music, as well as the second of 
Jean Carter’s valuable discussions concerning behavior 


problems in the classroom. 


RAVEL in Europe is the subject of Plates V to VIII of 
our current rotogravure section and of the travel de- 
partment; and in an article closely related to this topic 
will be found comprehensive geography tests on Europe. 
Miss Storm contributes to the issue another story in her 
transportation series, and there appears also the fifth in- 
stallment of Miss Moore’s “Stories of the States,” together 
with a correlating rotogravure page. 
Even though the calendar does not yet read March 21, 
still you will realize, as soon as you have glanced through 


20 tll Quen 


spring is surely 
MANAGING Epiror 


this issue, 


on the way. 
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“PLAYDAYS IN HOLLAND’ —FRANTZ CHARLET 


By 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INSTRUCTOR OF ART, TowER HILL ScHooL, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


THE PICTURE 


HESE two little Dutch 

girls are playing with 

their hoop. It must be 
greatfun. They do not hit it with 
the stick and run after it the way 
See, their stick is fas- 
When they 
roll the hoop, the bells jingle 
merrily. 


we do. 


tened to the hoop! 


The artist who painted this pic- 
ture lived in Holland for many 
He liked the Dutch peo- 
ple, and made many pictures of 
them and of their homes. Here 
are two little girls that he knew. 


years. 


They have been to see their grand- 
mother. She lives away beyond 
the windmill and the green field. 
The two sisters like to visit her. 
She has tulips in her garden, and 
a big cat for them to play with. 
They have had a fine visit, and 
now are on their way home. 

It is very damp in Holland. 
The air is often filled with mist. 
This makes all colors look soft and 
gray. 
this picture. The sky is filled with 
The 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 


The sun is not shining in 


lovely gray-white clouds. 


canal and the windmill seem to 
have a gray mist over them. Even 
the little girls’ dresses are gray 
and brown and blue. There is a 
touch of brightness, though, in 
the sleeves of the younger girl’s 
How beautiful the pink 
cap of the older sister looks on 
this dull day. How fresh the mist 
has made the grass in the field. 
Frantz Charlet has planned his 


dress. 


picture very carefully. He wants 
to tell us about the little girls, so 
he has made them the largest and 
most important objects in the 
picture. Farther away are the 
cows. ‘They are small, and are 
placed near the sky line. Still far- 
ther away is the windmill. It also 
is small, and is placed right on the 
sky line. Notice how much softer 
the objects that are far away are 
painted than the figures in the 
foreground. The artist has paint- 
ed the little girls much darker and 
brighter, because they are near to 
us. This picture makes us feel 
that we are looking through a 
window at a real Dutch scene. 


PRIVATE COLLECTION 


QUESTIONS 


Where do you think these little 
girls are going? Did you ever see 
a hoop like the one which they 
have? Do you think they can run 
fast in their heavy wooden shoes, 
as they roll their hoop? 

Why did Frantz Charlet paint 
this picture in such soft, gray 
colors? Why did he use a pinkish 
tan for the path? Why did he 
make the cows black and white? 


Why did he make the field blue- 


green? Name the colors that you 
see.in the windmill. 

Why has the artist made the lit- 
tle girls larger than the windmill 
and the cows? 

Can you imagine these little 
girls running after some geese? 
Make a picture of them playing 
with their grandmother’s cat. 
Make another picture showing 
their grandmother’s house, with 


tulips blooming in the garden. 





THE ARTIST 


HE life of Frantz Charlet j, 
marked by his gift for painting 
and his love of color; by travel 
in many lands; the fellowship 

of great minds; and an indomitable will 
and industry. To those of us who are in- 
terested in the creative ability of children, 
it is a pleasure to know that Frantz as q 
boy showed a love for painting and a sense 
of color. He was born in Brussels on 
January 29, 1862, and by the age of ten, 
had given evidence of marked ability in 
artistic expression. In 1877, art critics 
spoke with great admiration of a still-life 
painting which he exhibited at Ghent. 

His student days were spent in Brussels, 
under the direction of Portaels, until 
1880, when he moved to Paris and began 
his study with Lefebvre, Duran, and 
Géréme. It is told that Géréme had such 
an affection for his pupil that he often 
climbed seven flights of stairs to the garret 
where Charlet and his artist friends lived, 
It is not hard to picture these young men, 
filled with enthusiasm for their art, find- 
ing in each day a new challenge, whistling 
when the pantry was empty, and making 
merry when it was full. The charming 
opera, La Bohéme, gives us just such a 
picture. 

Not being entirely satisfied with his life 
in Paris, Charlet made his way to Spain 
and then to Africa. Here it was that he 
found the color that he so loved. In the 
company of a good friend, he journeyed 
along the Mediterranean coast, painting 
pictures full of light and color, and the 
luminous beauty characteristic of his 
work. Each day was filled with activity 
and fun and successful painting; and 
when the young artists reached Nice, they 
sold the fruits of their adventure. 

For seventeen years Charlet found his 
greatest inspiration in the sunny lands 
along the Mediterranean. It is said that 
not until 1900 did he settle permanently 
in Brussels. After visiting Holland in 
1895, and spending some time in his native 
country, he turned from painting the 
brilliant sunshine of the African coast to 
portrayal of the gray, misty atmosphere 
of scenes in the lives of the Dutch fisher- 
men. 

Charlet was one of the founders of the 
society known as “The Twenty,” which 

(Continued on page 79) 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


LETTERS TO A BEGINNING TEACHER 


By JOSEPHINE CORLISS PRESTON 


FORMERLY, SUPERINTENDENT OF PusLic INsTRUCTION, STATE OF WASHINGTON 


The Country Child and Play 


GARDEN Ciry, U.S.A. 
February 25, 19— 


My pear ELIZABETH: 

Your letter is brimful of springtime concern about 
your school. You are as usual alert and responsive to 
the ever changing demands of your school task. It is 
not surprising to learn that your pupils are becoming 
restless. You need feel no indictment in that. Surely 
you have not forgotten your own childhood urge to 
roam the fields and explore the forest in the spring. 
Face the problem by organizing an out-of-door play 
activity program. 

You can co-ordinate such a program with studies on 
the revelations of spring. Let the book lessons have an 
occasional vacation. There will be many new words to 
include in your spelling lessons. Your pupils will think 
it well worth while to learn those new words. Perhaps 
some will write letters to friends and relatives of like 
age and tell about the discoveries which they have made 
on their hiking trips. Let the language lessons reveal 
son.cthing of the farm life of your neighborhood. 

Consult your pupils freely about choice of games. 
The boys will want baseball, and the girls delight in a 
Maypole dance on Community Activity Day. At the 
risk of seeming old-fashioned, I suggest that marbles 
and rope-jumping be included. Rope-jumping can be 
interspersed with lessons on tying knots, if you have 
learned this useful art. 


If a general game is being played on the school | 


grounds there need be no division of space. Otherwise, 
each group must have a place assigned to it. Plan vig- 
orous games for every day in the week. Inspire your 
pupils to play hard. Urge them to play to win, but to 
temper the desire to win with a greater desire to play 
fair. Games develop individual responsibility. You 
see, Elizabeth, on the playground, as well as in the 
schoolroom, you are training for life. You are building 
health standards and good citizenship. You must help 
your pupils make social contacts in their play, so that 
later these young folks can more easily make social con- 
tacts and adjustments in the adult game of life. 

Play develops judgment in the child. It makes every 
pupil alert to the competition of the game. It brushes 
off the sensitiveness of the timid pupil and makes him 
fight for his place and his rights on the playground. 
Play trains in rapid decision and quick thought, and it 
develops leaders. 

Yours for chasing dull care away, 
JANE Brown 


Wl NV) \ AVA 


Want 


Bird Study 


GaRDEN Cry, U.S.A. 
March 10, 19— 


My pear ELIZABETH: 

Let this month be a real bird month. Spring is in- 
separably associated with birds. They are the most ef- 
fective allies that farmers have. Girls and boys need to 
have this economic value impressed upon their minds 
early. There must be instilled into the hearts of youth 
an appreciation of the birds’ part in life and a sympa- 
thetic understanding of their need of protection. 

How many of your pupils can tell you anything 
about birds’ nests? A wide variety of material is used by 
birds that build open nests. Can your pupils name the 
materials which each common bird known to them 
would choose in building its nest? How much can they 
tell you of the nests of birds that build in secluded or 
out-of-the-way places? What can they tell you of the 
nest of the smallest bird and of the largest bird? Which 
nest of all those observed seems best to your pupils and 
why? Ask the class questions such as these. 

Test your pupils on their knowledge of migration of 
birds. How many can they name that go south? How 
many that remain? Ask them to give the names in both 
groups. This will mean considerable research. I am 
sure that I should find bird books and bird magazines 
on your school library table this month. Perhaps there 
are bird experts in your neighborhood, too. Invite them 
in some Friday afternoon and ask them to help the chil- 
dren in learning about birds. You must not overlook 
the fact that some of your eighth-grade pupils may be 
able to give very useful bird talks themselves. 

Let your opening exercises once or twice a week be 
devoted to a roll call responded to by the imitation note 
or song of some bird. Bird song in its varied form is the 
most beautiful and musical sound of the outdoor world. 
The ordinary sounds reach the ears easily, but we have 
to train our ears to distinguish the various bird songs. 
Teach your pupils to listen appreciatively to the or- 
chestra of birds. 

The best students and writers of bird life emphasize 
the economic value of birds. Much legislation has been 
passed throughout our country to protect the birds. 
Farmers have helped in this work because the birds de- 
stroy insects that would ruin farm crops. Humane 
Societies and schools all over the land are helping pro- 
tect the birds. Impress upon your pupils, Elizabeth, 
the importance of preserving our bird life. 

Sincerely, 
JANE Brown 
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D> Primary Grades Section 


UR house is fin- 
ished! Come and 
see it!” begged a 
smiling  second- 
grader, as he met me in the 
corridor. I followed him 
eagerly. The second grade 
had been building a Dutch 
house, one that was large 
enough to play in, and had 
made almost all of it unaid- 
ed. The entire school had 
watched its progress with 
keen interest. 

Upon entering the room, 
[ found a Dutch house, with 
Two little 
costumes 
which they had made, were 


busily keeping house, while 


a red tile roof. 


girls, dressed in 


several of the boys were act- 
ing as the father and broth- 
ers. Here was the problem 
all complete; and yet it was 
not a finished problem. After six weeks of 
getting the house ready, the children were 
eager to enjoy the results of their work. 

Dutch life is such an inseparable part of 
the course of study for second and third 
grades that it is needless to tell how this 
problem originated. The children had en- 
joyed stories, games, songs, and many pic- 
tures, all of which helped to re-create the 
atmosphere of the quaint people of the 
Netherlands. 

Having gained a background for their 
work, the children next were occupied 
with making pictures, building windmills 
from oatmeal boxes, and carving wooden 
shoes for their dolls to wear. But this 
was not enough. What else could they 
do? Finally several children’s ideas grew 
into one, and the plans for a Dutch house 
were begun. The class wanted a fireplace 
with tiles, a bed tucked behind curtains, 
real windows with flower boxes, and a red 
tile roof! 

A set of wooden frames, owned by the 
school, solved the problem of how to build 
this house. These frames could be fastened 
together and covered with brown paper. 
Then a frame for the roof could be made 
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INTERIOR OF A Dutcu House Burt By a SECOND GRADE 


REAL DutcH House 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INstructoR oF Art, Tower Hitt ScHoor, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


in manual training class. Soon the plans 
The house would be six 
by nine feet; the walls, six feet high; and 
the gabled roof, about three feet high. 
Before the activity could be developed 
further, the children found it necessary to 
know a great deal more about Dutch life 
and Dutch people. A list of the questions 
which arose formed the basis for the next 


were under Way. 


day’s lessons. Since the house would have 
only one room, that room must contain 
the features most typical of Dutch life. 
Geographies were consulted and stories 
were read. Pictures were the greatest help 
in visualizing the room. Finally a work- 
ing plan was formed, under which two 
general committees, each with several sub- 
Thus it was 
possible to apportion duties according to 
interest and ability. 

The problem of one committee was the 
exterior of the house. The various sub- 
committees were to see to covering the 
walls, painting the roof, making the win- 
dows, and building the front door and the 


committees, were appointed. 


The picture, “Holland Flower Market,” on 
Plate Il of the rotogravure section will be of 
interest in connection with this article. 
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flower boxes. The interior of 
the house was the problem of 
the other committee, and jts 
subcommittees were respon- 
sible for the bed, coverings, 
table, fireplace, chairs, clock. 
cupboard, curtains, and 
doll’s cradle. The problems 
calling for the attention of 
the entire class dealt with 
raaking tiles for the fireplace, 
and bowls, plates, cups, and 
costumes. 

The making of costumes 
and tiles are problems that 
are definitely Dutch in char- 
acter. No better sources of 
information regarding cos- 
tumes can be obtained than 
pictures of Dutch life. The 
cover picture of this month’s 
INSTRUCTOR is one of Frantz 
Charlet’s poetic conceptions 
of the fisher folk of Holland, 
in which he shows two little girls, just the 
age to interest primary children. 

With some help from home, the girls 
made their aprons and the bodices for 
their dresses. They painted pictures of 
Dutch children, in order to obtain a pat- 
tern for their dolls’ dresses. Their own 
were made on a larger scale. An equally 
suitable problem for this purpose would 
have been the making of cut-paper dolls. 

Making Dutch tiles from clay gave the 
children much pleasure. These could not 
be used in the house, but were taken home. 
For the house, the “tiles” were made from 
six-inch squares of cardboard, and painted 
with blue poster paint, in free brush 
strokes. Such subjects as ships, houses, 
animals, people, and windmills were pic- 
tured. On the clay tiles the children used 
some of these same designs, painting them 
in free brush strokes on the dry clay with 
blue poster paint. After this had dried, 
the tiles were shellacked. A great aid in 
shaping tiles is a wooden frame or the top 
of a cardboard box. The clay must be 
pushed in very firmly, lest the tile crack 
when it dries. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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OR the bird-cage transparency, use 

a 9- by 12-inch sheet of black, 
green, or blue construction paper 
folded in half along the 9-inch 
measurement. Draw a pattern of a cage, 
and then cut it from the construction pa- 
per. Slip into the cage a folded piece of 
waxed paper large enough to fill the open- 
ing and extend under the frame of the 





YM 








cage. To half of the cage paste half of the 
waxed paper; then paste the bird, cut from 
yellow paper, lightly to the waxed paper. 
Paste edges of waxed paper together, and 
then paste edges of cage together. Add 
center bar, and lace a cord through open- 
ing at top of cage, for hanging it. 

Make the frame for the tulip transpar- 
ency from a sheet of bright green con- 





WiInpow TRANSPARENCIES FOR EARLY SPRING 


struction paper 12 by 18 inches, folded in 
half along the 12-inch measurement. Cut 
out the center of each half of the folder, 


leaving an inch-wide frame. Proceed as 
in the bird-cage transparency. Cut leaves, 
stems, and flowers from colored paper. 
Punch a hole in the top of the frame, and 
insert a green cord, for hanging the trans- 
parency. Add a cord tassel at the bottom. 
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and banged 
Na - ture had called ‘Spring is here,” Whendown came the snow-flakes, so 


win - dows 





on the door. It waked all the chil - dren a 
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made them pull blan-kets up o - ver their heads. 
To shel - ter the blos-soms from cold and from storm. 
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PRIMARY VERSES FOR MARCH 


Little Dutch Shoes 
By Anna M. Priestley 


Let us take a journey 
Into tulip land, 
Though no word we hear there 


We may understand. 


Wooden shoes go dancing 
Gayly down the street— 

How does little Gretchen 
Keep them on her feet? 


Stiff and clumsy-looking, 
Shouldn't you suppose 
They would cramp her movements, 


Hurt her tiny toes? 


But this happy maiden 
Doesnt seem to mind— 
When it comes to racing 


she may leave you behind. 


The Painting Lesson 
By Frances Arnold Greenwood 


Red and blue make purple; 
Yellow and blue make green. 
Such a lot of colors 


To paint a lovely scene. 


Pink and blue make orchid; 
Black and white make gray. 
Now I'll dry my brushes 
Until another day. 


The Toy Piano 
By Alice Thorn Frost 


We have a toy piano 
That’s very, very small. 

You wouldn’t think it could be played, 
Or hold the tunes at all. 


But as I touch the little keys, 
I think of lovely things, 

Of gardens full of rainbow flowers, 
And birds’ soft fluttering wings. 


And oh, before I really know, 
A song comes tinkling sweet, 
As if it were a fairy child 


On dainty tripping feet. 


The Fishing Fleet 
By Frances Arnold Greenwood 


Into the misty pearly dawn 

The fishermen sail away. 

Far out from shore they cast their 
nets 

Where the deep-sea fishes play. 


When evening shadows softly fall 
On the surging billows’ foam, 
Gladly they turn their heavy boats 


And sail again for home. 


The Easter Bunny’s Dyes 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Bess thinks the Easter bunny dipped 
His brush in sunset skies, 
For where else could he ever 


Have got such lovely dyes? 


John thinks Dame Nature gave him 
Dye pots of every hue, 
After all her decoration 


Of springtime flowers was through. 
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I think he dipped his paintbrush 
In rainbows bright and gay, 
To decorate the pretty eggs 
He brings on Easter Day. 


Rose thinks the bird folks showed him 
How to color eggs so bright— 
Now, don’t you really wonder 
Which one of us is right? 


Mother Earth’s Secret 
By Anna M. Priestley 


One brown-coated little seed, 
In the lap of Earth, 

Grew to be an ugly weed 
Of but little worth. 


One that looked much like it lay 
Close beside the other, 

Drank the same refreshing dew, 
Had the same Earth Mother. 


But the second seedlet, high 
On its slender stem, 

Raised bright blossoms to the sky, 
Like a diadem. 


How such miracles can be 





None of us can tell 
Mother Earth holds fast the key, 
Guards her secret well. 


Fairy Pictures 
By Polly Perkins 


I’ve never seen a fairy, but they might 
be really true, 

For many lovely things, you know, are 
seen by just a few; 

So, if we keep on looking in some 
shady nook or dell, 

We might chance to see a fairy, but 
the thing is not to tell. 


There have been certain people who 
knew just where to go; 

And when they saw the fairies, they 
didn’t tell you so, 

But hurriedly with pen and ink they 
drew them in a book— 

That’s why we know for certain how 
fairies ought to look. 








HIS unit of work was considered 

an essential part of the second 

grade’s first term of work, since 

it presented a concept of the 
changes that come with the passing of 
time, and showed in an elementary way 
the continuity of civilization and the con- 
nection of the present with the develop- 
ments of the past. 

Since there are few books on primitive 
people sufficiently simple for the children’s 
use, the teacher will have to do much read- 
ing and arrange the material for the class 
in the form of stories and mimeographed 
reading lessons. I found the following 
material very helpful. For the children 
who read well, I placed on the library 
table the four well-known books by 
Katharine E. Dopp, The Tree-Dwellers, 
The Early Cave-Men, The Later Cave- 
Men, and The Early Sea People; also The 
Tree Boys, by William L. Nida. Excellent 
books for the teacher are: Our Early An- 
cestors, by M. C. Burkitt; Our Prehistoric 
Ancestors, by H. F. Cleland; Childhood of 
the World, by Edward Clodd; Tolmi of 
the Tree-Tops, by Katherine A. Grimes; 








Tre Cave Bear Was Arraip or Fire 
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A StTuDy OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLE 


By EFFA E., 


PRESTON 


TEACHER, SECOND Grave, LINCOLN ScHooLt, New Brunswick, New JERSEY 


Cave, Mound, and Lake Dwellers, and 
Other Primitive People, by Florence 
Holbrook; Story of Human Progress, by 
L. C. Marshall; Tales of the First Animals, 
by C. C. Mook and Edith B. Walker; Pre- 
historic Man, by J. J. M. de Morgan; 
Everyday Life in the Old Stone Age, by 
Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell; How 
Man Conquered Nature, by Minnie J. 
Reynolds; and Story of Ab, by Stanley 
Waterloo. Excellent stories to tell the 
children are found in Rudyard Kipling’s 
Jungle Book; and in his Just So Sfories, 
among which are “The Cat That Walked 
by Himself,” “How the Alphabet Was 
Made,” and “How the First Letter Was 
Written.” The old story of Romulus and 
Remus and the story of the Romans’ sa- 
cred fire are also of interest in connection 
with the life of the early people. 

From these books the teacher must se- 
lect the most important truths to be pre- 
sented. Of course the child cannot master 
all of the facts, but he can get enough to 
form a beginning cultural and social back- 
ground and to give him an understanding 
of the dependence of man upon man. At 
the beginning of the study there should be 
in the teacher’s mind ‘certain definite ideas 
and certain facts that she expects every 
child to know at the end of the work. The 
essentials of this unit were embodied in 
oral review questions and in a final written 
test. These essentials were held in the 
teacher’s mind throughout the entire 
study. 

The objectives to be attained were: to 
acquire all the knowledge possible about 
primitive people; to appreciate how man’s 
environment determines his activities and 
how he in turn has modified his environ- 
ment; and to supply each child with racial 
experiences to enrich his own. 

The unit was initiated in the following 
way. The class, recently arrived from the 
first grade, were singing the songs they 
had learned the previous year. Among 
them was the familiar one about “the wee 
little nest in the old oak tree.” This led to 
talk about homes, birds, and animals that 
lived in trees, and soon. I asked the chil- 
dren whether they knew that people once 
lived in trees. This aroused interest, and 





Other drawings illustrating primitive life, made 
by second- and third-grade pupils, will be found 
elsewhere in this issue on a page contributed 
by Nora B. Tully, entitled “Correlating Art 
and the Social Studies.” 
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A Written Review 


This test was given after the com- 
pletion of the entire unit. 

1. Of what were the Tree-Dwellers 
afraid? 

2. Of what were the animals afraid? 

3. What was the most important 
thing to the early people? Why? 

4. What do we do with weapons? 

5. What do we do with tools? 

6. Of what were the first tools and 
weapons made? 

7. What did the flood do that made 
the Cave-Dwellers as afraid as the 
Tree-Dwellers had been? 

8. Who first made friends with fire? 

9. Who first made fire? 

10. Who first went out on the sea in 
a boat? Why? 

11. Who first called a meeting of his 
brothers in all the clans? Why? 

12. Why did the Cave-Dwellers have 
councils? 

13. Why was it good for the clans 
to be friends? 

14. How had the climate changed 
from the time of the Tree-Dwellers 
to that of the Later Cave-Dwellers? 
What change did this make in the life 
of the people? 

15. Why did herds grow smaller? 

16. What was the first boat? 

17. What new foods did the Sea 
People have? 

18. What became of the clans that 
did not go to the sea? 

19. Why did the Sea People go to 
Walrus Island? 

20. Which of the peoples you have 
heard about in these stories do you 
like best and why? 

















they all agreed that they would like to 
learn about people who lived thousands of 
years ago. A discussion of the meaning of 
the term, “primitive people,” followed. 
The work naturally fell into four divi- 
sions, each a unit in itself. These, named 
from Katharine Dopp’s books to be read 
by the children, were “Tree-Dwellers, or 
the Age of Fear”; “Early Cave-Men, or 
the Age of Combat”; “Later Cave-Men, 
or the Age of the Chase”; “Early Sea Peo- 
ple, or the Conquest of the Sea.” These 
divisions formed a historical sequence and 
each one was given a definite conclusion. 
A large chart was placed on the black- 
board at the beginning of the unit and was 
filled in as new peoples were studied and 
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new facts learned. At the left were the 
names of the four peoples studied and at 
the top were these headings, with ample 
room below to fill in the items: Homes, 
Dress, Food, Tools, Weapons, Kind of 
People (wild, fighting, hunters, brave, 
etc.), Way of Travel (unimportant until 
the Sea People and their boats were stud- 
ied), and last of all First Things, a heading 
that the children insisted upon making. 
At the conclusion of the work, when the 
chart was completed, the children could 
read and understand it. 

The subject matter was presented in 
story form and made as simple but also as 
exciting as possible. It was a combination 
of geography and history. Geography be- 
ing a study of man making himself at 
home on the earth, the element of place 
was stressed. History being a record of 
human progress and a study of the devel- 
opment that enables man to live in society, 
the time element was also stressed. 

On my program one hour each day is 
allowed for a unit of work or for unas- 
signed activities. When the unit could be 
plausibly connected with the usual class- 
room work, as it often could, such corre- 
lation was made, but the unit was not 
brought into other lessons just for the 
sake of the correlation. My method of 
procedure for each story in each division 
was usually as follows: First day: story 
told by the teacher; discussion; rapid oral 
review; dramatization of an exciting part 
of the story chosen by the class. Second 
day: mimeographed reading lesson, telling 
high spots of the story in very simple 
form; making a physical training story 
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play; illustrating sentences or favorite part 
of the story on the blackboard; writing 
original poems or stories, the teacher giv- 
ing suggestions if needed. Third day: an 
easy test on the story; continue physical 
training story play; groups doing clay 
modeling, illustrating, continuing stories 
and poems, or working on a community 
poster. Group work was done the last 
half hour after the test and story play had 
been completed by the entire class. Fourth 
day: mimeographed reading lesson; easy 
test; group work. Fifth day: more diffi- 
cult test; making riddles; group work. 

This schedule was, of course, not ad- 
hered to strictly; sometimes the whole 
class wished to spend the last half hour in 
drawing, writing, or giving a story play; 
and there was no group work at all. There 
never was group work unless a group of 
children actually wanted to do something 
and knew how to do it. 

In the first division, ““Tree-Dwellers,” 
the teacher told the children four stories, 
one each week, namely: “Sharptooth and 
Her Baby,” “Bodo’s Boyhood,” “Bodo 
Makes Friends with the Fire,” and “The 
Fire Clan.” The fifth week was spent in 
review, during which time the groups 
made a frieze of cut paper showing tree 
dwellers, animals going to drink, and the 
effect of fire; painted water-color scenes 
of the forest; composed riddles and po- 
ems; finished the physical training story 
play; made slides for the moving-picture 
machine; and did various other things. Be- 
fore the close of the fifth week a compre- 
hensive test was given, and on the last day 
the children entertained another class. 








TRUE-FALSE TEST 


This test was given after the first story 
in the “Later Cave-Men” division. 

State whether true or false. 

1. The cave men knew less than the tree 
dwellers. 

2. The people thought Flaker had magic 
power. 

3. Chew-Chew was a wise woman. 

4. Cave men made heavy spears as they 
were better to hunt with. 

§. The bison always followed a leader. 

6. In the spring cave women gathered 
nuts. 

7. Chew-Chew made splint baskets. 

8. Messenger sticks told what 
wanted in a stranger's land. 

9. Fleetfoot was not treated well by 
Antler. 

10. Boundaries are rivers or hills that 
separate hunting grounds. 


= 


you 











Two Tests on Primitive People 


CoMPLETION TEST 


This test was given after the last story 
in the “Early Sea People” division. All 
the words needed were in the spelling list 
on the blackboard. 

Fill in blanks. 


1. The sign from Evening Star was a 
—— in the 


2. Whitecap’s boat looked like a dark 








3. The people saw smoke on the 








4. There were hundreds of on the 
island. 
§. They built a of to keep 


out the sea. 
6. Solan’s boat was a 
7. Solan thought Periwinkle was a 
8. The Goose Clan had dishes. 
9. The feast ended with . 
10. Whitecap and Breaker were nearly 
in a 
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FLEETFOOT Saw A DEER 





THE REINDEER WENT Back To THE MouNTAINS 


They showed the films as one child ex- 
plained them, sang their original “Tree- 
Dwellers’ Song,” read the best stories and 
poems, and gave the story play. All this 
was, of course, very simple and crude, but 
gave the children great satisfaction. 

The second division, “Early Cave-Men,” 
followed naturally. Three stories were 
told: “How the Fire Clan Became a Cave 
Clan,” “The Flood and the Search for 
Fire,” and “Strongarm Makes Fire.” ‘The 
study occupied three weeks. The fourth 
week was spent in reviews, tests, making 
a frieze of cut paper, weaving baskets, and 
finishing a series of posters. As a conclu- 
sion to this division, the posters were 
shown in assembly and explained by the 
children. 

The third division, “Later Cave-Men,” 
was more difficult than the previous divi- 
sions, although it was very interesting. The 
stories told were longer than those in the 
earlier divisions, and the work increased 
constantly in difficulty. It was possible to 
do much more, however, since the first di- 
vision had given the children the essential 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Paper Doiti~s—DutTcH CHILDREN 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


PUPILS will readily 
note the marked dif- 
ferences in the cos- 
tumes of these dolls, 
representing children 
from different parts 
of the Netherlands. 
Current material on 
this country also in- 
cludes handwork, a 
story, two articles 
on Holland activities, 
the cover subject, 
verse, and the picture 
on Plate II of the ro- 
togravure section. 
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THE SNAIL 


By LINA M. JOHNS ano MAY AVERILL 


TeacHers, Pustic ScHoots, DopceviLte, WiscoNsIN 


Most snails live in shells. 
A snail builds its own shell. 
The shell is hard. 
The body of the snail 
fits into it. 
The shell protects the snail. 
As it grows, it makes its shell 
bigger. 
Wherever the snail goes, 
it takes its shell along. 


(1) 





L. W. BROWNELL 


A GarDEN SLUG 


Some snails have no shells. 

They are called slugs. 

Some snails live in ponds. 

They come to the top to breathe. 
They are often put in aquariums. 
Some snails live in the sea. 

They can breathe in the water. 


(2) 











L. W. BROWNELL 


A SNAIL ON A TWIG 


The snail creeps on the under 
part of its body. 

This part is called the foot. 

It is tough and smooth. 

The snail has a tongue. 

It cuts food with its tongue. 


(3) 








The snail has two pairs of horns 
on its head. 
One pair is large. 
One pair is small. 
Many snails have their eyes 
at the ends of the large pair. 
You can find snails in the woods. 
They sleep in their shells 
during the winter. 


NorE To THE TEACHER: The only difficult words in this story, 
according to the Gates word list, are aquarium, breathe, protects, 


slugs, snail, tongue, tough, wherever. 


(4) 
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in certain sections of the country. Ask how defer until later the study of Holland), the¢ ape 
many pupils recognize it, and who can tell about _—will enjoy reproducing on the sand th. 
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yo a athe trees to catch the sap may be made from be boiled. Branches may be used for the logs 
"3 ; ‘a aper, and also the sledge, drawn by horses, that | between which the fire is built. After the chil- 
- se atties the hogshead into which the sap from the dren have finished this scene, they may like to 
at are “Buckets is poured before it is taken to the fireto try boiling maple sirup until it sugars. 
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THINGS TO Do 


Wind Music and Stories 
By Miriam Best Churchyard 


The wind is an appropriate theme for 
March. Children will enjoy two flute rec- 
ords on this topic: “The Whirlwind” 
(Victor Record No. 20525), which pic- 
tures the little whirlwind as it scurries 
along gathering speed and then dissolves in 
a flurry of dust; and “Wind amongst the 
Trees” (Victor Record No. 20344), 
which depicts the wind in tempestuous 
and in quiet mood. 

Suggested poems are “Wind Elves,” by 
Barrows; “The Wind” and “Windy 
Nights,” by Stevenson; “What the Winds 
Bring,” by Stedman; and “The Wind and 
the Moon,” by MacDonald. Stories that 
are appropriate include “The Cave of the 
Winds” (Once Upon a Time Tales, by 
Stewart), a story of the magic gifts of 
the four winds; “Odysseus and the Bag 
of Winds” (In the Child’s World, by 
Poulsson), telling how the winds brought 
disaster to the ships when released from 
the bag; “The Wind’s Work” (Mother 
Stories, by Lindsay), in which the miller, 
baker, and others could not work because 
the wind did not blow; “Peter’s Visit to 
Mother Wind’s House” (Séories to Tell to 
Children, by Bryant) ; and “Glooscap and 
the Great Wind Bird” (Story-Telling in 
Home and School, by Partridge), which 
tells the Indian story of how Glooscap tied 
down one wing of the Great Wind Bird 
and thus prevented storms. 


Easy Ways to Draw Rabbits 
By Della Fricke 





Easter rabbits are a favorite subject with 
children of the primary grades, and they 
enjoy learning to draw them. The accom- 
panying suggestions show easy ways of 
drawing rabbits in different positions. 
Such drawings may form part of a crayon 
picture, as in the photograph shown; or 
they may be cut out and used as individual 
designs on Easter cards or in Easter pic- 
tures of cut paper. 


| 











To make the rabbit shown in the photo- 
graph, draw a large oval for the body. 
Add a half circle for the head and a small- 
er irregular circle for the tail. Draw the 
ears. Whiskers may be added if desired. 

The rabbit shown in drawing A has a 
large egg shape for the body, and a smaller 
egg shape for the head, lapped over the 
large egg shape at the pointed end. Ears, 
tail, two legs, and face must be added. The 
whiskers and carrot may be omitted. 

Drawing B has 
a large egg shape 
tipped on end to 
form the body, 
to which an egg 
shape for a head, 
and other details 
are added. 

Drawing C is 
the most difficult, 
as it uses only one 
egg shape, that for the head. All other 
parts are curved lines. After the head has 
been drawn, make the top and bottom 
edges of the body, and then the legs, ears, 
tail, and face. This rabbit is very attrac- 
tive in Jandscapes. 





After children have learned to draw 
rabbits in these positions, they readily in- 
vent new ones. They can also use a similar 
procedure in drawing other animals. 
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The First Grade Entertains 
By Clara Swain Greene 


For entertainment at a parents’ meet. 
ing, our first grade gave a program com. 
posed of singing games learned in school, 
It was appreciated by the parents and af. 
forded real fun for the children. 

The little girls wore simple white dress. 
es and sunbonnets made of pink crépe 
paper, while the boys wore their regular 
school suits, but had on their heads broad. 
brimmed straw hats. Before the enter. 
tainment, I placed kindergarten chairs jp 
a semicircle at the back of the stage. The 
children themselves planned their ep. 
trance. They decided to skip in from op. 
posite sides to the tune of “School Days,” 

When the pupils reached their chairs the 
little girls curtsied and the boys bowed, 
just as they do every morning when they 
greet me. They said, “Good evening,” and 
sat down. The little speech made by the 
boy who acted as an announcer ran some- 
what as foliows: “We are going to play 
some of the games for you that we play 
every day. We hope that you will enjov 
them as much as we do.” He also an- 
nounced the name of each game: The 
program was as follows: 

Looby Loo (Played by all the children) 

Round and Round the Village (Half 
the grade played, and the other half sang.) 

The Mulberry Bush (All) 

How D’ye Do My Partner? 
and five girls) 

A-Hunting We Will Go (All) 

The Farmer in the Dell (All) 

Jolly Is the Miller (All) 

(The music, words, and directions for 
playing all of these games will be found in 
400 Games for School, Home and Play- 
ground, published by F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Company, Dansville, N.Y.) 


(Five boys 








Find the Answers 


What is an interesting way to in- 
troduce the social studies to chil- 
dren? (See pp. 22 and 31) 

How may the cover subject be 
correlated with the work of the 
primary grades? (See p. 18) 

What are some interesting fea- 
tures of Dutch life? (See p. 33) 

How can the study of river 
transportation be presented to 
young children? (See p. 34) 

What are some paper toys and 
decorations that primary children 
would enjoy making this month? 
(See pp. 19, 24, 30, 32, and 35) 
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Our DutcH READING PARTY 


By 


IRENE BERRYMAN 


PRIMARY TEACHER, FRANKLIN SCHOOL, LOGANSPORT, INDIANA 


HEN Holland was assigned 
for study in the 2A grade 
for the spring semester, I 
began making plans for a 
Dutch Reading Party. The children were 
not informed of my plans until our study 
of Holland was nearly completed, because 
| wished to make the party an outgrowth 
of and a climax to our study of Dutch 
life. The following outline included the 
topics I wished to touch upon, and there- 
fore served as a guide. 
1. Location— 
a) Land features 
b) Climate 
2. People— 
a) Dress 
b) Manners and customs 
c) A few characteristics 
3. Homes— 
a) Inside 
b) Outside 
c) Furniture 
4. Occupations— 
a) Farming 
b) Dairying 
c) Fishing 
d) Shipbuilding 
§. Amusements— 
a) Holidays 
b) Special celebrations 
6. Exports (what we receive from Holland) 


A few periods were devoted to finding 
out how much the pupils already knew 
about Holland. It was easy to secure their 
interest. Several pairs of wooden shoes 
were brought. A little boy, attracted by 
the Dutch girl and boy on a can of cocoa, 
brought the empty can to school, happy 
to have discovered that it came from 
Haarlem, Holland. Other pictures of 
Dutch people taken from advertisements 
were brought to school. Two of the ad- 
vertisements brought were cardboard cut- 
outs of Dutch women in native dress. 

At Easter time, tulips grown from Hol- 
land bulbs were brought. A trip to a local 
greenhouse to see the flowers raised from 
Dutch bulbs was enjoyed. 

My own collection of pictures showing 
the life of the Dutch was put on the bul- 
letin board at the beginning of our study. 
These were a splendid help. One picture 
showed blue dishes on plate railings. This 


_ led the class to decorate paper plates and 


saucers to be placed on the blackboard 
railing. On the fluted edges of the dishes 
the children made with crayons conven- 
tional designs of flowers which are typical 


of Dutch gardens. Our art supervisor 
assisted the children. Smaller dishes were 
used later for serving refreshments at the 
party. 

Books from the public library contain- 
ing stories of Dutch people were placed on 
the reading table. My copy of an issue of 
School Arts Magazine devoted to Holland 
was accessible. 

Several of my acquaintances who had 
visited the Netherlands were asked to help 
swell our exhibit with pictures, post cards, 
curios, and so on. A friend who had vis- 
ited there very recently came to school and 
talked to the pupils. She lent us her snap- 
shots and souvenir post-card folders. Her 
talk afterwards formed the basis for a 
group language story, which was printed 
in the newspaper put out by our elemen- 
tary grades. 

The school office supplied each second- 
grade teacher with a copy of the book, I 
Wooden Shoe Land. As this book seemed 
to be too difficult to read to the children at 
the beginning of the study, I first read The 
Dutch Twins to them. At each reading 
we reviewed the facts secured from the 
previous reading. Often a motive was 
given, such as: “In this part you will learn 
what some Dutchmen do to earn a living.” 
In the comments accompanying the read- 
ing, emphasis was placed on new terms, 
such as “vrow” and “Holstein.” 

The question, “Would you like to visit 
Holland?” was answered with an emphatic 
“Yes.” A few facts about the location 
were discussed. 

We next planned a newspaper, “The 
Franklin News,” to tell of the chief events 
of our study and tour of Holland. The 
pages were written at irregular language 
periods and each story was a group com- 
position. With the newspaper started, we 
needed illustrations. Again the art super- 
visor assisted. 

To take this imaginary trip each pupil 
constructed a traveling bag, and attached 
to the handle a tag which bore his name 
and address. (A writing lesson had pre- 
viously been devoted to addresses.) The 
pupils decided what clothes and other ne- 
cessities to take with them. The “pack- 
ing” required many art lessons. A paper 
doll (hectographed) was given to each 
child. Clothes were made to fit the dolls 
and then packed in the bags. 

All this time the daily reading about Kit 
and Kat (from The Dutch Twins) was in 
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process. When this was finished, we read 
In Wooden Shoe Land. 

The question, “How can we get to Hol- 
land?” was answered by Howard, who had 
visited Germany the year before. His 
mother helped by sending steamship cir- 
culars, exterior and interior views of 
steamships, and her passport. The public 
library and the railroad companies lent us 
circulars concerning steamship lines. 

The passport was interesting. When 
the children realized that each would need 
one in order to leave our country, they 
wanted to make passports. The hair and 
eyes of each paper doll were colored like 
its owner’s; and it was dressed and pasted 
in a folder to represent a photograph. The 
folder was labeled “Passport of the United 
States of America.” Each passport con- 
tained the name and address of each pupil 
as well as that of his parents, and a brief 
description of the pupil, including hair, 
eyes, age, height, and weight. 

Howard told us how to reach New York 
City. We found out the price of tickets 
for adults and children. We learned how 
long we would be on the train. To make 
the trip real, we pretended that we left at 
regular train schedule, 1:35 P.M., getting 
into New York on the following afternoon, 
at 3:30 p.M., just as school was dismissed. 
Traveling bags and passports were taken 
home. The children understood that 
they were to board the SS. “Holland” that 

(Continued on page 76) 
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CORRELATING ART AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


By NORA B. TULLY 


INSTRUCTOR OF ART, PuBLIC SCHOOLS, HAMMOND, INDIANA 
















HILDREN take great pleasure 
in their drawing when it is cor- 
related with classroom activi- 
ties. The interest of the second 
and third grades in primitive life may be 
manifested in sand-table projects, large 
construction, drawing, and painting. 
When the desire to illustrate the activities 
of these early people is apparent, and 
some attempts have been made by the 
children, the time for help has come. The 
teacher may suggest that she show the 






























class what she thinks primitive people 
might have looked like by making quick, 















crude drawings on the blackboard. Soon 
the children will be eager to try out their 
own ideas. 

The first column shows original draw- 
ings of tree dwellers made by second- 
grade pupils. The drawings in the second 
and third columns, made by members of 
a third-grade class, are on the subject of 
cave men and sea people. 
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WINDOW DECORATION~ WINDMILL 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 






VARIOUS uses may be found for 
this design, in addition to its serving 
as a window decoration. The wind- 
mill and low fence may be adapted 
for a Dutch sand-table scene. Chil- 
dren will also enjoy making card- 
board models of the windmill, and 
painting them in bright colors. If 
the sails are attached to the back 
with a pin, and a cardboard support 
added, the windmill may be placed 
where a current of air will make the 
sails move. 
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HaANs IN HOLLAND 


By ELEANOR D. LEUSER 


TEACHER, FeRNWAY SCHOOL, SHAKER HEIGHTs, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


OW would you like to visit a 
country where the children 
can use their shoes for boats, 

where the trees are shaped to look like 
edephants or roosters, and where beds 
are hidden in the walls? 

Come across the seas to Holland, 
then, and let the little Dutch boy, 
Hans, show you his home. 

Do not stare at Hans too hard even 
if he does look like a little old man. 
All the boys of Holland wear full 
woolen trousers which look as if they 
had been made for their fathers. They 
wear funny tight vests, and little 
round caps, too. 

That nice little fat person is Hans’s 
sister Rosa. Rosa is not really fat. 
She wears nine or ten skirts under her 
little white apron. Her white cap has 
sides which stick out like horns. 

But come along; Hans is going to 
take us to his home. 

Holland looks just like a huge green 
field cut up by canals. They run like 
silvery roads in a crisscross pattern. 
Hans laughs at us when we ask what 
those great monsters are, waving huge 
arms against the sky. We see many of 
them in the distance, as our flatboat 
moves gently along. He tells us that 
they are windmills which pump water 
and grind the grain. 

Here is a canal boat. As it passes 
us, we can see that it looks as if a 
small house had been set upon the deck. 
Hans says people live in these floating 
houses during the summer months. 
See, this one has flowers at the win- 
dows, and on the deck, clothes are 
hung out to dry. 

Here we are at last. The house 
Hans lives in is a bright blue and the 
roof is red. Look! A big stork has 
made a nest in the chimney. The 
Dutch children say he will bring them 
luck. There are flowers everywhere. 


Hans’s father has cut 
them into queer shapes. 


See the trees. 
This one is 
That one is a star. An- 
other tree looks like an elephant. All 
the trees in Holland are not trimmed 
like this. 


home. 


an umbrella. 


Many look like our trees at 


Oh, we are so tired! We would like 
to go right to bed. Hans takes us into 
a big comfortable room, which is liv- 
ing room, kitchen, and bedroom, all in 
one. We ask in dismay where the beds 
Rosa smiles, and slides back sev- 
eral little doors in the walls. There are 
our beds, built like cupboard shelves. 
What fun it is to climb up into the 
great soft feather mattresses. 


are. 


Early in the morning, we jump out 
of bed, eager to look all around us. 
How clean everything looks! Hans 
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is scrubbing the sidewalk and says he 
is going to scrub the tree trunks be- 
fore he gets through. Rosa _ has 
scrubbed the brass pans till they shine. 
Hans has scrubbed all the wooden 
shoes. Now we may go out and play. 
Where shall we go? The children 
shout, “To the canal, of course,” so off 
we race to the sparkling water. 
Wooden shoes can run as fast as ours, 
for Hans leads by an inch. 

Oh, these wooden shoes! We look 
on while Hans and Rosa dangle their 
shoes in the water. 
wet them through. 

Wouldn’t it be fun if we could see 
Then they 
are dotted with people skating to work 
or to school. 


It does not even 


the canals in wintertime? 


Ice boats speed gayly 
along. Tents are put up where one 
may buy hot soups or chocolate. Even 
chairs are made on runners to be 
pushed along the ice. 

We think Holland would be a nice 
place to live. Perhaps some day Hans 
will invite us back again. 
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LBERT and Walter Brown lived in 

a little town in southern Indiana 

on the banks of the Ohio River. 

Almost every family in this 

town grew corn, potatoes, and tobacco in 

the fields that stretched back of their 

houses. In the summer time Albert and 

Walter worked in the fields, helping their 

father, but they liked to slip away from 

their work and sit on the banks of the 
river and watch the boats go by. 

At this time large boats were not com- 
mon. Men traveled on small boats that 
were called rafts or flatboats, which were 
made by binding together large logs. Once 
in a while large steamboats passed. They 
carried passengers from Cincinnati to 
New Orleans. 

“Where do you suppose that raft came 
from?” said Albert, as a particularly large 
one floated past. 

“Tt probably came from Cincinnati, be- 
cause it has so many boxes and barrels on 
it,” answered Walter. 

“T wish we could go all the way down 
to New Orleans on a raft like that,” said 
Albert. 

Susie, the boys’ little sister, came look- 
ing for them. 

“Albert, Walter, hurry home. 
wants you,” she called. 

The boys jumped up and ran quickly 
home. Back in the field they saw their 
father bending over a row of tobacco. 
When they reached his side, he straight- 
ened up and said: 

“Boys, if you will work hard, and we 
can turn out a good crop of corn, pota- 
toes, and tobacco this year, I think I shall 
take our products down the river early this 
fall. How would you like to go along?” 


Father 
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RIDING ON A RIVER RAFT 


By GRACE E. STORM 


ASSISTANT PrRoressoR OF KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


You can imagine how much Albert and 
Walter liked that news! They wasted no 
more time at the river bank, but worked 
steadily and hard every day. By the mid- 
dle of August the corn, potatoes, and to- 
bacco were ready for market. 

Then came the building of the raft. All 
during the summer the boys and Father 
had kept their eyes open for strong, 
straight trees and had cut down the best 
ones. These were bound together with 
heavy ropes and chains, to make a flat sur- 
face about thirty feet wide and fifty feet 
long. That formed the bottom of the 
raft. Then on the raft they built a little 
house, to serve as a storehouse for the 
products, and as a shelter for themselves 
in case of rain. 

The day that the raft was to be put in- 
to the water was one of great excitement 
for Albert and Walter. With the aid of 
logs, used as rollers, Pete, the Browns’ 
horse, pulled the raft down to the bank of 
the river. Then with a great splash it slid 
into the river, and was tied to a tree by a 
stout rope. Mr. Brown and Mr. Stone, a 
neighbor who was going on the trip, and 
the boys carried the barrels, bags, and bas- 
kets of produce into the storehouse of the 
raft. Then they fastened a rudder, which 
they had made, to the rear end of the 
raft, to guide it. 

The travelers took with them enough 
food and water to last them throughout 
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the trip. They also took the utensils and 
dishes that they would need, and lantern; 
as well. They brought their guns along 
too, since they might be able to get some 
game in the woods whenever they wished 
to stop to hunt. They even took Jack, 
the dog, because he begged to go with the 
boys. 

It was noon before everything was ready 
to start down the river. Finally Father 
untied the rope, Albert pushed the raft 
away from the bank with a long pole, and 
they started down the river with the cur. 
rent. 

“We must watch out for steamboat; 
and other rafts,” said Father, “‘and for logs 
floating in the water, especially after it 
gets dark.” 

“Is that why we brought the lanterns 
Father?” asked Albert. 

“Yes,” said Father. “We will light them 
when it gets dark. Let’s watch the banks 
of the river, so we can tell Mother about 
everything we see.” 

As they went on, they saw many famil- 
iar places, but the farther they went the 
stranger everything became. 

“T think we are coming to a littl 
town,” said Albert. “There are several 
houses on the bank of the river.”~ 

After a while Father called, “Boys, let's 
get supper. I am hungry, aren’t you?” 

First of all they had to have a fire. You 
probably wonder how they could build: 
fire without burning the raft. Father fas- 
tened a large piece of tin on the floor of 
the raft. On the tin, he placed bricks to 
form three sides of a square. Then ke 
made a wall three bricks high. Inside the 
wall he built a fire. 

Walter placed a piece of fence wir 
across the top of the “stove.” On this the 
utensils were placed in which the food wa 
cooked. Everyone was hungry. The b- 
con, eggs, and coffee, with milk for th 
boys, tasted good. 

By this time it was getting dark and 
lights began to twinkle here and there on 
the shore. Albert lighted the lantern 
He did not forget to hang one at the back 
of the storehouse, so that boats coming 
down the river would not run into them. 

Someone had to stay awake and keep 
watch over the raft’s journey. Father and 
Albert decided to watch first. Mr. Ston 
and Walter spread their blankets on the 
floor of the raft and went to sleep. When 

(Continued on page 85) 
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JOINTED Toys 


By MARION REED 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, 
Pusiic SCHOOLS, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 









HESE two toys, Quacky Doodles and 

Teddy Woof Woof, are very easy to 
make. Cut them from colored construc- 
tion paper or, if more durable toys are de- 
sired, of light-weight colored cardboard. 
The parts of the toys are put together with 
small paper fasteners, which permit the 
children to “make them move.” 

Quacky may be yellow, with bill and feet 
of bright orange. In cutting the head, in- 
clude the bill, and then paste over it a piece 
of orange paper, trimming it to proper 
shape. Quacky’s eye is black and his collar 
white. The tie may be black and the coat 
green; or any other contrasting and har- 
monious colors may be used. 

Teddy may be either black or brown. 
Make the eye green and the tongue pink. 
The coat may be any color that contrasts 
with Teddy, for example, scarlet. 
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“THe Horns or LLFLAND 
Faintiy Browrnc!” 


EE what Frieda drew, and 
she is only in fourth grade,” 
Sadie exclaimed to her 
teacher, as she proudly dis- 
played her younger sister’s work. 
Sadie’s sixth-grade class had been 
making drawings and _ writing 
compositions after listening to 
phonograph records. Musical sub- 
jects thus far had been of such aes- 
thetic character as “Narcissus,” 
“Waltzing Doll,” and “March of 
the Dwarfs.” Therefore all were 
surprised one day when Toby asked 
whether they could write or draw 
on the subject of “When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home.” Toby 
had evidently been impressed by 
this song, which had been sung in 
school that day; otherwise the sub- 
ject would not have been consid- 
ered as an inspiration for creative 
effort. The teacher was curious to 
what would be done with 
Toby’s suggestion, and the class set 
to work. All responded in some 
way to the stimulus of the music, 
but with only average results. 
Sadie had talked about this very 
interesting class activity at home, 
and little Frieda had caught the spirit 
of the music, after hearing her older sister 
sing the song again and again for her. 
How I wish that all who read this article 
might have seen the drawing of that 
fourth-grade child! It reflected her ex- 
perience in playing “Hide and Seek,” for 
there were soldiers’ heads peering from 
behind a hill at a group of women and 
children who were peeping at them from 
the other side of the hill, giving the ef- 
fect of one group hiding from the other. 
Frieda’s reaction to the sixth-grade as- 
signment led to a conference of the prin- 
cipal with teachers of the intermediate 
grades, in which it was decided to experi- 
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By AGNES MOORE 


ForRMERLY, EDUCATIONAL DikECTOR OF THE MINNFAPOLIS 


LYNWOOD M. CHACE 


CREATIVE LISTENING 


To Music 


AND St. Louts SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS 


ment somewhat in creative listening les- 
sons with younger groups. The results 
were gratifying. The children had the 
“urge to do.” They showed enthusiasm, 
and were easily guided in principles of 
writing and drawing under the motivation 
of music. There was a crudeness and un- 
consciousness in their work, just as in first 
efforts in dramatization; there were also 
unsuspected trends in imagination. Young 
children are literal rather than aesthetic. 
Under happy conditions, however, it is 
not dificult to guide them into habits of 
higher thinking. 

The following lesson in creative listen- 
ing is one that was given in the fourth 


FRYBERGER 


grade. The room teacher, during 
a free period, decided to play for 
the class the record, “The Cuckoo 
in the Depths of the Wood,” from 
the suite, The Carnival of the Ani- 
mals, by Saint-Saéns. First, she and 
her pupils took a minute to discuss 
the subject before the record was 
played. A second brief discussion 
by the class upon noticeable points 
in the music followed the playing. 
Among the comments were: “The 
cuckoo calls all the time.” “The 
music is slow.” “The cuckoo 
sounds lonesome.” “It sounds 
mournful.” 

a The teacher asked, “What time 
of day does the music suggest?” 
The class replied that the music 
suggested evening. 

Then the teacher said, “As you 
listen to the first part of the record 
again, notice one short tune, and 
hum it to yourselves.” (The rec- 
ord was played through one-half 
inch of the disc.) “Who will hum 
the tune aloud?” Many hands were 
raised, and one child was chosen. 
After he had hummed the tune, 
the syllables for the melody, “si, do, 

re, si,” “si, do, re, si,” were written on the 

blackboard, and the class sang them in 
unison several times. 

Next, the teacher said, “Think of four 
words which would match these tones, and 
would also describe the mood of the music. 
You may continue humming to yourselves 
until the words come.” 

John’s hand was raised quickly, and he 
announced, “The sun has set.” The class 
beamed upon John, who had given them 
this cue. “Yes, that is good,” said the 
teacher. “You may now write on your 
papers whatever words come to you while 
you continue to hum to yourselves.” 

(Continued on page 89) 
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COMPOSITION PLAQUES 


By RUTH MILES 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIC SCHOOLS, MARTINSVILLE, INDIANA 


N ART problem which I have found to be especially in- painted green. Then the finished design was pasted on the plaque, 
teresting to children is that of a composition plaque, leaving a quarter-inch painted border. After the paste was 
which can be used as a wall decoration or as a tea tile. thoroughly dry, the plaque was given two coats of shellac, a piece 
The foundations of the plaques shown here were of thin of green paper was pasted on the back, and a hanger was added. 

wood, furnished free by a local lumber dealer. These can be pur- If the plaques are to be used for tea tiles, they should be covered 
chased, however, at a small cost, or sawed from beaver board. with two coats of heat- and moisture-proof varnish. 


In developing the design, subjects were 
chosen with which the children were fa- 
miliar. They had made ships, landscapes 
with houses and with windmills, and 
decorative flower designs. The castle was 
a new subject. The designs were first 
drawn on manila paper, 51/4 by 5% inch- 
es, and then developed in cut paper in 
harmonious colors. The parts were ar- 
ranged and pasted on a background of 
colored construction paper. After the 
corners were cut off, the finished design 
was mounted on paper of a contrasting 
color, 534, by 534 inches, which empha- 
sized the colors and formed a border. 

The edges of each plaque and a border 
about a half inch wide on the front were 
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“QHE outline and study sheet given 
below were used in a sixth-grade 
history class during a study of 
life in the Middle Ages. The unit 

of work contained a study of castle life, 
and also of the lives of the peasants. The 
pupils learned how the people of that pe- 
riod spent their time, and how work was 
carried on; and were most interested in 
the study of the development of the feu- 
dal system and the training of a knight. 
Each pupil was given an outline to be 
filled in, and also a study sheet to guide 
him in his search for data. Tests, which 
are also included below, were given at the 
conclusion of this unit of work. 


OUTLINE OF WorK 


I. Knightliness— 

1. Knighthood meant more than fighting. 

2. A knight was brave and strong. 

3. He rode a horse well, and was able to 
protect himself. 

4. He was faithful to his religious training. 

5. He was well mannered and gentle. 

6. He honored all women. 

7. He protected the weak. 

8. He could sing and dance, and often could 
play upon some instrument. 

Il. The castle family— 

1. Might be made up of two or three hun- 
dred people. 

2. Kitchen—a very large room with three 
or four big fireplaces and twenty or thirty 
people to cook and clean. 

3. Barracks—might accommodate a hun- 
dred foot soldiers. 

4. Ladies’ bower—for ladies of the castle 
and serving women. Embroidering, weaving, 
and sewing were done there. 

5. Meadows—where knights exercised their 
horses and practiced with their spears. 
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CASTLE LIFE 


By J. HERBERT BROOKS 


TEACHER, Moon TownsHip SCHOOL, ALLEGHENY CouNTy, PENNSYLVANIA 


III. The page— 

1. He served in the ladies’ bower; ran er- 
rands; held the horse of the lady of the castle; 
carried her falcon; and wound her yarn. 

2. The lady taught him to attend to his re- 
ligious duties; to read; to sing, and play upon 
a musical instrument; to bow and dance. 

3. He served as a page until he was thirteen 
or fourteen years old, and large and strong 
enough to become a squire. 

IV. The squire— 

1. He served some knight. He helped care 
for the knight’s horses, and learned how to 
ride a horse; stood behind the knight at the 
table, and served him; polished his helmet, 
sword, and shield, and helped him to dress; 
followed the knight to war, and rescued him 
if he were wounded. 

2. He was trained by the knight in cour- 
tesy, faithfulness, and courage. 

V. The knight— 

1. A squire was knighted at the age of 
twenty-one if, by bravery, strength, and 
gentleness, he had shown himself worthy. 

2. The night before the ceremony he spent 
in the chapel, in prayer. His armor lay on the 
altar before him. 

3. The ceremony generally took place in 
the courtyard of the castle. Squire, dressed in 
new white garments, was given armor, sword, 
and spurs; then knelt before officiating knight 
or priest to receive the accolade. 





Valuable correlating material will be found 
on Rotogravure Plate III; in the articles, 
“A Medieval Sand Table” and “A Knighthood 
Frieze”; and in an article on page 57. 
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4. Duties of a knight were to reverence the 
king; protect women, the church, and the 
poor; redress human wrongs; speak no slan. 
der; listen to no slander; lead a pure life. 


Stupy SHEET 


1. Know what knightliness means. 

2. Know who were able to become knights, 

3. Know how a boy of the nobility, during 
the Middle Ages, spent the first years of his 
life. 

4. Know what was expected of a page. 

5. Know how a page became a squire, and 
what the duties of a squire were. 

6. Know how a knighting ceremony was 
carried on, and how a squire made prepar- 
tions to become knighted. 

7. Know how a knight acted toward the 
church, women, and the poor. 

8. Know the meaning of the terms: page, 
squire, knight, castle family, spurs. 

9. Know what are some of the ideals held 
by people to-day that have been carried over 
from the days of knighthood. 

10. Know why knighthood has been called 


the “flower of feudalism.” 


TEsTs 


Mark the statements that are true with T 
and the ones that are false with F. 
1. The nobles owned the land, and were 
wealthy. 
2. During the Middle Ages, people were di- 
vided into three classes. 
3. The vassals were the landowners. 
4. A valley was a good place for a castle. 
§. The living rooms in the castle were very 
luxurious. 
6. It was very easy to capture a castle. 
7. Siege engines made the capture of a castle 
easy. 
8. Feudalism was land ownership. 
9. A page served a knight. 
10. Hunting was a favorite sport. 


Fill in the blanks. 
1. The three classes of people during the 











Middle Ages were : , and 
2. Feudalism was : 
3. Nobles lived in castles; ———— did the 
work. 





4. Castles were built for 
§. Knighthood meant 





Answer the following questions. 

1. What were three good places to build 
castles? 

2. Give three causes for rise of feudalism. 
. Give the steps in becoming a knight. 
. What were the duties of a page? 
. What were the duties of a squire? 
. What were a knight’s duties? 

(Continued on page 86) 
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HE social-studies interests of the 
various grades may be used to 
vitalize the art course. One sixth 
grade, when studying the devel- 
opment of England, became so interested 
in the medieval period that they decided to 
make a frieze for the history room. They 





A glorious company, the flower of men, 

To serve as model for the mighty world, 

And be the fair beginning of a time. 
—Idylls of the King. 





Shock that a man afar-off might well perceive, 

If any man that day were left afield, 

The hard earth shake, and a low thunder of arms. 
—Idylls of the King. 


The trumpets blew; and then did either side 
They that assail’d, and they that held the lists, 
Set lance in rest, strike spur, suddenly move, 
Meet in the midst, and there so furiously 








A KNIGHTHOOD FRIEZE 


By ELIZABETH MITCHELL 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLic SCHOOLS, AKRON, OHIO 


observed horses, and read about medieval 
costumes and weapons. Many sketches of 
jousts and tourneys were made and dis- 
played for class criticism. On the basis of 
this criticism, a group of students was 
chosen to make the frieze. A strip of 
brown wrapping paper nearly the length 
of the room was fastened to the black- 
board with mending tissue in such a way 
that it could be turned up at the -end of 
each art period. For the subject of the 
frieze, the group decided on a procession 
of knights and squires on their way to a 
tourney. The pupils sketched in the fig- 
ures with soft white chalk, keeping in 
mind that without rhythmic grouping a 
procession is likely to seem monotonous. 
The problem of the composition, repeti- 
tion and accent, was also remembered in 
the choice of colors. The pupils had pre- 
viously learned that no matter how much 
action there is in a mural decoration, it 
must appear flat. Therefore they used dull 
colors, repeating them at intervals to em- 
phasize the rhythm. The colors of the 
banner and shield of a knight appeared 
again in the trappings of his horse. Bril- 
liant shades were used in small areas, for 
emphasis, or in a group of figures, to give 
additional accent to the composition. 
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A Jury of Their Peers 


HE teacher smiled as she marked a red 

“A” in the upper right-hand corner 
of the paper which she had just finished 
reading. The composition showed imagi- 
nation, originality, and a power of expres- 
sion which she had never suspected that 
Elaine possessed. The smile, however, fad- 
ed into a look of dismay as she began to 
read the next paper. Madeline’s story was 
identical, except that the writing was 
more scrawling, the spelling uncertain, 
and the sentence structure hopeless. Ob- 
viously Madeline’s imagination had run 
away with her; and the result was good, 
though she had spent no time on techni- 
calities. Elaine, on the other hand, had 
made a neat copy of Madeline’s work, cor- 
recting all errors as she wrote. 

The teacher was puzzled. What should 
one do? Accuse Elaine of copying? She 
might thus force her into lying to protect 
herself. Question Madeline? This might 
make her lie to protect her friend. See 
them both together and blame them both 
—one for stealing, the other for allowing 
it? No! Better to try them before a 
jury of their peers, and let conscience be 
the judge. 

The next day the teacher appeared be- 
fore the class, compositions in hand. 

“I am going to read some of the stories,” 
she said, “and let you criticize them.” 

After reading two or three, she selected 
Elaine’s and read it in her best style, giving 
it all the dramatic interpretation possible. 
The children were entranced. At the close 
of the reading there was a moment’s 
breathless silence, followed by a sigh of 
admiration and a murmur of “Whose is 
it?” Elaine’s expression was a mixture of 
doubt and pride; Madeline gazed steadily 
at her hands as though she had never seen 
them before. 

Without comment other than a smile of 
agreement at the general approval, the 
teacher took up Madeline’s paper. 

She read it in exactly the same manner 
and with the same dramatic touches. By 
the time she had reached the end of the 
first paragraph a little gasp of dismay had 
become audible. She looked up. 

“Why, it’s the same paper!” 
someone. 

“Ng; ”>said-the teacher. “Here is the one 
[ just-finished,” and she picked up Elaine’s 
paper from the desk. 


exclaimed 
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Two CAaAsEs OF CHEATING 


By JEAN CARTER 


Heap or ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN JUNIOR-SENIOR HiGH SCHOOL, ROCHEsTER, N.Y. 


Shocked faces looked into other shocked 
faces. For a few minutes there was per- 
fect silence. Then, “What are you going 
to do to them?” asked a timid voice. 

“Nothing,” replied the teacher. “Why 
should I do anything to them? They have 
hurt no one but themselves, and they alone 
can help themselves. I shall simply de- 
stroy both papers. Now here is a different 
kind of story,” and she turned quietly to 
the reading of the next paper. As the bell 
rang, Elaine hurried to the desk. 

“I copied,” she said. “Don’t throw 
away Madeline’s paper. It wasn’t her 
fault.” 

“You and Madeline may talk it over 
with me later if you wish. It is time for 
another class now,” the teacher replied 
calmly. 

They did talk it over later, thoughtfully 
and unemotionally. Some real thinking 
took place, and the teacher never detected 
another case of copying in that group of 
children, who continued with her for two 
years after this episode. 


GENERALIZATIONS 


Fear of punishment for one misdeed 
cften pushes a child into another which he 
hopes may cover up the first. 

Open accusation may bring forth de- 
fensive denial; but seeing how others react 
to a situation may make the guilty one 
more keenly aware of what has actually 
happened. 

Punishment inflicted by an older person 
may build up an external control of a 
child’s actions. When this is removed he 
is no better off than before. If, however, 
he can be made to realize his responsibility 
for his own wrongdoing and its effect up- 
on himself and others, an internal control 
is set up which will help in the building 
of a strong character. 


Paul’s Notebook 


HE class had been making notebooks 

on Africa. They had spent days col- 
lecting pictures, pasting, writing, draw- 
ing. At last the time came for inspecting 
them. One by one the teacher commented 
upon the finished books and passed them 
around the class for everyone to see. All 
were elaborately illustrated with pictures 
taken from magazines of travel folders. 
To be sure, some of the pictures required 
vivid imagination to make them seem to 
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be what they purportea to represent; and 
some of them were unevenly cut or 
smudged in the pasting; but all showed the 
result of earnest interest and effort—that 
is, all but one. It stood out shabbily, woe. 
fully lacking in any attempt at illustra- 
tion. 

“Why, Paul,” exclaimed the teacher, 
“surely you could have found something!” 


“Didn’t try,” muttered Paul a bit 
scornfully. “Baby work—cutting out 
pictures!” 


“Then, you are going to try now,” the 
teacher replied. “Bring me your note- 
book day after to-morrow.” 

Paul had always irritated her. He had 
been in the school only a short time. She 
knew very little about him except that he 
was unwilling to take part in class ac- 
tivities, frequently seemed uncodperative, 
and sometimes became sullen. He had 
made friends with none of the other chil- 
dren; he came to school and slid into his 
seat just as the last bell rang; and he left 
the moment school closed, hurrying off by 
himself, never loitering to erase the boards, 
or put away the books, or even to talk 
with the other children. He was a diff- 
cult boy. Remembering these traits, the 
teacher began to wonder whether she had 
acted wisely in insisting upon the note- 
book. 

The next morning, however, dispelled 
her doubts, for Paul appeared earlier than 
usual with the notebook finished a day be- 
fore it was required. And what a note- 
book! It was resplendent with colored 
pictures of Africa and African life, all 
neatly cut and pasted. 

“How lovely!” exclaimed the teacher. 
“Wherever did you find them?” 

“An old magazine,” he answered, mod- 
est and proud at the same moment. 

The admiration of the other children 
took him entirely out of himself. He lost 
his sullen look, began to smile, and as the 
day went on became radiant. That night, 
to the teacher’s delight, he offered to stay 
to put the books away. 

While he was arranging them neatly oa 
the shelf and whistling a merry little tune, 
the telephone rang. A librarian at the 
public library was calling. A little boy 
had come in the night before and asked for 
pictures of Africa. He had been given 2 
National Geographic Magazine, and had 
surreptitiously cut out several of the best 

(Continued on page 79) 
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STATE CAPITOLS OF THE UNITED STATES 


JSHING. EWING GALLOWAY 


25. The Capitol of Arkansas, at Little Rock. 
Arkansas entered the Union June 15, 1836. 


twine GALLoOway 


27. Florida's Capitol, at Tallahassee. 
Florida was admitted to the Union March 3, 1845. 
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29. The Capitol of lowa, at Des Moines. 
Iowa entered the Union December 28, 1846. 
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26. The Capitol of Michigan, at Lansing. 
Michigan was admitted to the Union January 26, 1837. 
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28. Texas’ Capitol, at Austin. 
Texas entered the Union December 29, 1845. 


30. The Capitol of Wisconsin, at Madison. 
Wisconsin was admitted to the Union May 29, 1848. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


‘he Book-of-the Fonth Club 


will send you, FREE, the book that has 
been the most liked by its members during 


larger than an ordinary library book. Soft cloth binding, 
stamped in gold. 





six years of its existence... a trilogy that 
won for its author the coveted Nobel Prize 


. e * The three famous novels, published originally in separate 
volumes for $3.00 each, in a beautiful one-volume edition; | 
] § 4 -} 1100 pages; thin but opaque paper so that it bulks no | 
ra 


—if you join now. It costs you nothing to 
belong and you now receive very valuable 


A great many people (we know) have been inclined to join the Book- 
of-the-Month Club, but have neglected to do so largely through oversight. This special offer is 
made, frankly, to overcome this procrastination by making it worth while for you not to delay 
longer. We suggest, simply, that you get full information now about what the Book-of-the- 
Month Club does for you, and then decide once for all whether you want to join. The fact 
that close to 100,000 judicious readers belong to the organization — that they include many 
of the most prominent people in the country, in every profession and every walk of life—that 
the retail value of the free books received by the club’s members (seven-eighths of which repre- 
sented book-dividends) reached the astonishing total during 1931 of $876,000—all these are 
indications that it is worth your while at least to get the facts about the Book - of-the-Month 
Club as quickly as possible, and then (if you want to) join. Many people do not realize, for in- 
stance, that they may receive the various advantages of being a member, and yet buy as few as 
four books a year, if they find no more they want out of from 200 to 250 reported upon by 
the judges. Surely, within the next year, the judges will recommend at least a few new books 
you will be very anxious not to miss.» Why not — by joining the Club — make sure of getting 
these, get the many other undoubted conveniences the organization gives book-readers, and 
also get KRISTIN LAVRANSDATTER free, for your library? Send the coupon below at once, 
and get full details as to how the Club operates. 





ly to forget that there were women and children among 
» mot merely long-moustached warriors. This is the 
of how they lived and thought; here they are in their 
well as upon the seas—barbarians becoming Christians ; 
is a winsome little girl amongst them, such as you might 
and be proud of, as her knightly father was of little 
is is how she grew up and loved madly and sinned, and 
father’s heart, though he would not say so; and how she 
with and loved again her charming, irresponsible hus- 
; and how she bore many children to him and what happened 
Here is her whole life and her problem—a woman who 


= live today, so much is she like any woman—a woman of all 
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inspires me in its spaciousness, its spirituality, and its warm 
1 details with the same feeling as a Gothic cathedral does. 
May arise from an unconscious association with its mediaeval 
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What Kind of Book is KRISTIN LAVRANSDATTER? 


setting. But I don’t think so, All the minutiae of that olden life are 
there as inextricable background to a story that is as modern and as 
ancient as the passi of h kind. Crowds of people move 
through its pages. Things happen in large unhampered fashion, as 
they do in life. Again and again chance strikes like lightning in the 
book—and as impassively. Moreover, one gets a sense of the inexor- 
able creep of Time that few novelists nowadays seem able to con- 
vey. Time isn’t static; the novelist who ignores it is a tyro; it is the 
most important thing to humanity in the universe. People grow old 
and die in this book; little girls become harried mothers, puling 
infants become brawling warriors. Years pass, long years, and do 
their work. This is a book, in short, that leaves you rich in mem- 
ories, as Time. does, That, in my view, is the supreme test of a 
work of fiction, 








—Harry SCHERMAN, in the Book-of-the-Month Club News. 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC, 433 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book- 
of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves me in no 


obligation to subscribe to your service. Minors will not be enrolled 
as members without a parent’s consent. 


Name. 





Address. 





City OR ichiiccicnattintenee 


Books shipped to Canadian members through 
Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Limited 
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~A REVOLUTIO] 


of Compton’s Pia 





Compton’s completely revised and expanded (15th) edition, just being com- 
pleted, is the result of the cooperative efforts of thousands of grade and high- 
school teachers and principals, suggestions received in answer to letters to over 
2000 librarians, and the active work of the following committee of nationally 
known educators, headed by Dr. W.C. Bagley of Columbia University. 


The Bagley Committee 


Dr. W.C. Bagley, Teachers College, Columbia University, directing head 


of the committee formed for the purpose of determining the teachers’ needs 
under this new Social Science procedure, selected the following associates: 


Miss Margaret Kiely, Principal, Bridgeport Normal School, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, Director, Lincoln School, Teachers College, New 
York City; formerly Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Colorado. 


Dr. Edgar W. Knight, University of North Carolina. 
Dr. Charles Russell, Principal, State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 


The Bagley Committee adopted Dr. Russell’s plan for a nation-wide 
survey by expert teachers who had won recognition because of their intelligent 
adaptation of new teaching methods to daily classroom work. Dr. Russell, 
with the aid of other prominent educators, selected 17 normal schools, repre- 
sentative of every section of the country, and made arrangements with two 
progressive critic teachers in each of these schools to use Compton’s as the 
only supplementary material for classroom work. These teachers kept a care- 
ful daily check in both text and pictures. Their reports, tabulated and sum- 
marized by Dr. Russell, gave Compton editors a definite, practical outline of 
the specific materials required by progressive teachers for classroom work today. 


Subjects Never Before Similarly Treated 
in an Encyclopedia 


School authorities now stress Social Science to a point undreamed of a 
few years ago. The history of food, clothing, shelter, arts, crafts, tools, 
machinery, domestic animals, methods of transportation, etc., and the part 
they have played in the development of our civilization —these have become 
commonplaces of the classroom. Compton’s sweeping revision provides the 
classroom materials needed in all these new fields. 


Space permits only one example of how this has been done. 

Frederic L. Paxson, Professor of History, University of Wisconsin, accepted the invita- 
tion of Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, Editor-in-Chief of Compton's, to revise and expand 
the American History material in Compton’s. Dr. Paxson first made a survey of the 
existing material in connection with the reports of the Bagley Committee and the 
demands of the new courses of study furnished by our office editorial department. 
With these aids and his knowledge of the new requirements, he planned each history 
article and biography. He then asked Dr. Curtis Nettels, Associate Professor of History, 
University of Wisconsin; Dr. Pitman B, Potter, Professor of Political Science, University of 
Wisconsin; Dr. John D. Hicks, Professor of American History, Universityof Nebraska; Dr. Witt 
Bowden, on staff of Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor, formerly 
Assistant Professor of History, University of Pennsylvania; Dr. Delos S. Otis, Assistant 
Professor of History, University of Wisconsin; and Dr. Ernest S. Osgood, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History, University of Minnesota, to assist him in preparing this material. 


As just one example, we call your attention to Compton’s new article on 
Colonial Arts and Crafts by Dr. Curtis Nettels, which can be obtained free 
by returning the coupon. 


In the same thorough way the articles dealing with general science, 
physics and chemistry, astronomy, aviation, economics, biology, geography, 
civics, architecture, literature, industrial arts, home economics, music, fine 
arts, psychology, sociology, education, child development and training, and 
even agriculture have been revised and expanded when necessary to meet 
the new social requirements. 
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Leading educators who know What gC 
the forethought displayed in this sig " 
comprehensive scope and treatment of & 
enlarged (15th) Compton Edition nowhom 
achieve the great task of supplying gr: 
that provides authentic, up-to-theaa nk 
keeping with this new educational trengyel 


For over two years more than 100 negsan 
staff—working with a nationally omoor 
instructors, librarians, and leading educhay 
these new classroom materials called fon 
up to this time have not been available othe 


The Greatest Fon\S 


Thousands of pages have been revised. pretn 
hundreds of articles rewritten and expanded mpl 
hundreds of new subjects treated . . . thousandpanc 
dollars worth of plates and type forms discanfhent 
and replaced by new and added material, to ghee. 
you in this 15th revision the specially prepy C 
and coordinated material now so universally §rwil 
manded on Social Science subjects. led 

Never before in any encyclopedia have fhe 
General and Social Sciences received the speq-nun 
progressive, dramatic treatment needed to maot b 
these important subjects the fascinating, powe 
educational force and mental stimulus they de 
and should be in the lives of every gradeq C 
high-school pupil. o 

The highest educational authorities today ¢ 
that history, geography, and practically all scifitio 
subjects are best taught from the social pointe 
view. Nothing could be more logical. No® 
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‘in Tyg does this New Edition Meet? 
Jompapeen Expanded ? 


sol Science 


or theffime in a Classroom Encyclopedia 


w what ipgoing on here at Compton’s, marvel at 
this siggundertaking. They are amazed at the 
nent of fi and General Sciences in this new and 
ion nowmpleted. For Compton’s is the first to 
ing gradgeh schools with a classroom encyclopedia 
the-mingence material and new study outlines in 
nal trengrelopment. 


1 100 negand a greatly augmented office editorial 
ally omfoommittee of teachers, normal school 
ing edugtave been constantly at work to provide 
called fnew courses of study— materials which 
ailablefether single place. 


t Fort Step in a Decade! 


. revised.fretnod could be more attractive or subtle for 
xpanded.mplanting in youthful minds the broad, basic 
thousand iciples of human progress as expressed in au- 
ms discanfentic records of man’s accomplishments from 
erial, to ge earliest times down to the hour at hand. 
ally prepa} Compton’s therefore has felt it a duty and a 
niversally frvilege to be the first to provide the materials 
tlled for by this advanced educational procedure. 
Jia have $he expense—editorial, mechanical and otherwise 
d the speq-tinning over two hundred thousand dollars, has 
led to mgt been an important consideration. The aim 
ing, powelgs been to do a job unequalled in thoroughness 
lus they deditorial quality, regardless of cost. 
ry grade 4 Compton’s is proud to have been accorded this 
portunity of service to the teaching profession 
2s today #4 to announce in this new and expanded (15th) 
Ily all scifition the most complete and practical encyclo- 
cial poittfdia from an educational standpoint ever offered 
1. Noopthe teachers and school children of America. 
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1,250 Pages of New Material 
75,000 Index Entries 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia was first published in February, 1922, 
after four and one-half years of work by Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, Editor-in- 
Chief, Dr. Samuel Bannister Harding, Managing Editor, and an out- 
standing group of nationally known educators. 

It leaped to an immediate, outstanding success. For it embodied every 
latest educational thought. Even before the Fact-Index was completed the 
publishers found that a new edition was needed, so the editorial staff was 
retained to revise and bring to date the plates for the second edition. 

The editorial department has never ceased work on Compton’s. Fifteen 
completely revised editions in ten years! A new edition every nine months. 
Each edition has been a better encyclopedia than the preceding one. Each 
one has been absolutely up to date. 

In the last few years in the educational field the transition from the 
academic to the social viewpoint has progressed very rapidly. Dr. Guy 
Stanton Ford, Editor-in-Chief of Compton’s, who has also been a member 
of the Commission for the Study of the Teaching of Social Science in 
Secondary Schools since its formation, was alive to the situation. Work on 
this new and expanded edition of Compton’s, to meet these new and ex- 
panded demands, was started in 1929! 


The new 15th edition, which has been completely refolioed, 

contain approximately: 

1. 800 additional pages. 

2. 1250 pages of new material. 

3. 140 new major articles. 

4. 500 completely re-written and expanded articles. 

5. 1200 revised articles. 

6. 5000 new fact-articles. 

7. 900 new pictures, drawings, and graphs. 

8. New 1932 — mone in color, giving both new 
and old geographic names. 

9. New and expanded outlines, placed with their subjects, 

giving page numbers for all references. 
10. Completely reset Fact-Index, expanded to cover 

75,000 index entries. 


And the price of Compton’s has not been advanced. 





Come to Washington and See For Yourself | 


SEE THE FIRST SHOWING of this Great Revision at the N. E. A. 
Convention, February 20 to 25, Booths No. 201-2-3. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Publishers of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
Compton Building, 1000 N. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE PAGES 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Compton Bldg., Dept. 253 

1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Please send me, without obligation, sample pages including the article 
on Colonial Arts and Crafts by Dr. Curtis Nettels, and complete information 
on this new and expanded 15th edition of Compton’s. 
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Ideal Climatic Conditions Congenial Companionship 


Passengers for this cruise will be 
carefully selected, to assure con- 
genial, cultured companions for 


Contrary to the supposition of in- 
experienced travelers, July and 
August are the ideal months to 


visit the Mediterranean countries. the cruise. 


CRUISE every country on the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


VERY each sod wnt mat dom ons “WHERE WE G0  4/9/5 Summer 


the countries that consume countless hours in the 












study of history, languages, art, architecture, religion, AZORES CAaPERNAUM forts. Specially constructed dormitory cabins will pro- 
and philosophy. How much more thrilling and profit- Capiz BemRuT vide students with thoroughly comfortable sleeping 
able to visit in person the scenes that are bywords in all SEVILLE Cyprus accommodations and the most congenial and happy sur- 
cule ral : ubjects! : — — a IsLANDS roundings. Large gymnasiums, swimming pools and 
Now it can be done under ideal conditions and at domaine Semen LES open decks will combine the most attractive features of 
rates within the reach of practically all teachers and Canmean ievaweus the finest camps and resorts ashore with the unlimited 
thousands of students. Now, on one American ship, Tunis Biack SEA recreational and educational benefits of a Mediterranean 
under one American management, and with every PALERMO ATHENS cruise. 
American comfort, you can make a first class tour of NaPLEs DALMATIAN Coast Rates are extremely moderate. For adults the rates 
every country on the Mediterranean during your sum- PoMPElt VENICE range from $690 up. A uniform rate of $550 will pre- 
mer vacation. ROME SPALATO vail for all students in the dormitory cabins. In both 
James Boring Company has chartered the luxurious pone pom cases rates provide for complete shore excursions and 
world cruising steamer President Jobnson from the ein — > Saco ines every other necessary expense. 
Dollar Steamship Lines. The cruise will sail from New Rencniene snnn Guenens: Watehineien Investigate this trip of a lifetime! Plan now to take 
York July 2nd and réturn September 2nd, after visiting Suez CANAL NIcE a really worthwhile, unhurried trip this summer that 
leisurely and comfortably 48 world-renowned cities and Port Sap MARSEILLES will combine the delightful recreations of shipboard 
places, in 20 countries and islands, on 3 continents. JAFFA Bacearic IsLanps travel with lasting and profitable cultural associations. 
The cruise will be personally directed by James Boring, JERUSALEM An illustrated descriptive booklet will be sent on re- 
whose winter cruise to the Mediterranean is an annual BETHLEHEM ° quest. Send for your copy today. Fill in and mail the 
travel event. Mr. Boring will be assisted by a number JERICHO coupon to your nearest office, or ask your local travel 


Deap SEA AND JORDAN 


of prominent educators and camp counsellors, in addi- 
HAIFA 


, . agent for details. 
tion to his large staff of travel experts. 





The cruise will be strictly first class throughout. All — ae T 
staterooms are outside, providing a maximum of light, Nazaaeres Bisens Beumve Co., nec 
air, and cheerfulness. For adults, the regular first class TIBERIAS P 642 Fifth Ave Sites York - 
cabins of the President Johnson offer unsurpassed com- Sea oF GALILEE , - ie 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, or 


91 Forsyth St., N.W., Atlanta. 


Please send me without obligation on my part a copy of the 


JAMES BORING COMPANY, Inc. SAK | bookler describing the summer Mediterranean cruise advertised 


in the I q 
642 Fifth Ave., New York, y the INSTRUCTOR, 
or 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, or 91 Forsyth St., N. W., Atlanta ne ——. 
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Paris, the Incomparable—Looking up the Seine from Notre Dame 


ENNYSON’S | familiar saying, 
“Better fifty years of Europe 
than a cycle of Cathay,” is brought up 
to date by the teacher to read, “Better 
two months of Europe than twenty 


years of dull stay-at-home vacations.” 
William John Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education, declares: 
“Foreign travel is to be commended to 
all of our educators who can afford it 


as a major factor in their own personal 
education”—but nowadays a trip to 
Europe costs so little that the question 
is not, “Can I afford it?” but rather, 
“Can I afford to miss it?” 


Plate 
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FROM THE NortTH Sra 


© PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 


Italy’s Famous Volcano, Vesuvius, as Seen from near Pompeii 


A Girl of Leksand, Sweden, Picking Hops 


A Norwegian Village—Ulvik, on Hardanger Fjord 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO... INC 


Place Petit Sablon, and the Church Sablon, Brussels, Belgium 
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The English Home of George Washington's Ancestors, Sulgrave Manor 





A Quaint Gate and Drawbridge in Delft, Holland 


Athens Has Beautiful Modern Buildings as well as Classic Ruins 


KEYSTONE VIEW Cc nc 





jum Castle Pichlarn, Austria, Looks Out on Snow-capped Peaks 
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World-famed Princes Street, Edinburgh, Scotland 


High in the Alps—Roseg Valley, near St. Moritz, Switzerland 


EW'NG GALLOWAY 


Hill of Tara, Ireland, with Statue of St. Patrick 
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TESTS ON CENTRAL AND NORTHERN EUROPE 


By ERNESTINE BENNETT BRIGGS 


FoRMERLY, SUPERVISOR,. FIFTH AND SIXTH Grapes, UNIVERSITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF MissouR! 


t Fill in these blanks: 


1. Germany was for many years a 


It is now a ’ 
It is separated into two parts by 


4. It is bounded on the north by the 
waters of the and seas. 

§. The leading crops are 

’ . , and 

6. The forests of Germany cover about 
of its surface. 

7. Germany makes more 
than any other country. 











——_ 








8. The ——— flows east to the Black 
Sea. 
9, ———— is the capital. 


10. Write the names of five cities of 
Germany, other than Berlin, and opposite 
each write one thing for which it is noted. 
II. True-false test. Write T or F before 
each sentence: 

1. Belgium is five or six times as large 
as our state of Maryland. 

2. Northern Belgium is a lowland. 

3. Brussels is the capital of Holland. 

4. The people who live in the Nether- 
lands are called Germans. 

§. A part of Holland lies in the Rhine 
delta. 

6. The leading industries of the Neth- 
erlands are agriculture and dairying. 

7. The Dutch own no land outside 
Holland. 

8. Belgium has a colony in Africa. 

9. Amsterdam is the capital of Holland. 
Ill. Write the answers to these questions: 

1. What are dikes? 

2. What does the name “Netherlands” 
mean? 

3. For what is Edam noted? 

IV. Write the names of three cities of 
Belgium and opposite each write for what 
it is famous. 

V. Write the names of three cities of 
Holland and opposite each write for what 
it is famous. 

VI. Answer these questions: 

1. What is the capital of Denmark? 

2. What is the largest peninsula of 
Furope? 

3. What large island close to North 
America does Denmark own? 

4. What mineral is found in Sweden? 

§. What mineral is not found in the 
Scandinavian, Peninsula? 


6. What countries ruled Poland until 
recently ? 


7. What is the chief occupation in 
Poland? 

VII. Map study: 

1. On an outline map of Europe, print 
the names of these countries: Germany, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Esthonia. Color each country a dif- 
ferent color. 

2. On another outline map locate these 
places: Danube River, Elbe River, Rhine 
River; North Sea, Baltic Sea; The Hague, 
Berlin, Warsaw, Riga, Brussels, Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, Oslo. 

VIII. Map study: 

1. On an outline map of Great Britain 
locate the boundary lines for these coun- 
tries: England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland. 
Color each division a different color. Lo- 
cate these places on the same map: North 
Sea, English Channel, Shetland Islands, 
Orkney Islands, Hebrides or Western Is- 
lands, Irish Sea, St. George’s Channel, 
Strait of Dover, Bristol Channel, North 
Channel. 

2. On a second outline map of Great 
Britain, locate the following: Dublin, 
Belfast, Edinburgh, Manchester, Leeds, 
Liverpool, London, Thames River, Birm- 
ingham. 





Of interest in connection with a study of these 
test questions are Plates V to VIII of the Roto- 
gravure Picture Section, “From the North Sea 
to the Mediterranean.” 


3. Make a list of five of the chief cities 
in the British Isles. After the name of each 
city write for what it is noted. 
1X. Opposite each of the following write 
the country to which it belongs: 


1. Brussels 8. Warsaw 

2: The Hague 9. Liége 

3. Copenhagen 10. Amsterdam 
4. Stockholm 11. Riga 

5. Antwerp 12. Elbe River 
6. Rotterdam 13. Bergen 

7. Oslo 14. Berlin 


X. Fill in the blanks in these sentences: 
1. Ireland is often called the 


2. Ireland is about as large as our state 


of 





3. The potato originated in the - 

4. A failure of the potato crop in Ire- 
land often causes a 

§. Ireland has many , but those 
of Killarney are by far the most beautiful. 

6. ——— is the chief fuel of Ireland. 
XI. True-false test. Write T or F before 
cach sentence: 

1. England is a large country. 

2. Shakespeare was a great 
artist. 

3. Parliament is much like the Congress 
of the United States. 

4. London is the biggest city in the 
world. 


English 
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CHILpREN Lixe To Draw Pirates’ Heaps 


HE children in the upper elemen- 
tary grades, if they have had a 
fair opportunity in the primary 
grades, will be well prepared to 
produce some really superior art work. Of 
all the art teaching in the elementary 
school, that in the sixth grade is the most 
fascinating and interesting. The children 
have become familiar with the art materi- 
als, their fingers have gained dexterity, 
and their interests have stretched far out 
and beyond their own environment. It 
is a glorious climax to work that has been 
well done in the preceding grades. 
Suggestions for lessons in these upper 
grades can have the world as their inspira- 
tion. Children should be encouraged to 
gather correlated source material. Maga- 
zines, newspapers, railroad brochures, and 
other types of advertising matter are full 
of photographs and sketches of the people 
and life in other lands. They will be most 
valuable for reference material when art 
problems concerning costume, design, or 
architecture of ancient times or foreign 
countries are the subject of the art lesson. 
This material can be sorted and put in 
large envelopes or in a loose-leaf scrap- 
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ArT WorK IN THE UPPER GRADES 


By 


MARGARET H. ERDT 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIc SCHOOLS, SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA 


book. It is assumed, of course, that chil- 
dren have learned the use of reference 
books and encyclopedias in other class 
work. This knowledge is invaluable in 
the study of foreign peoples and customs. 
When children want to draw a Swiss scene 
they remember that Swiss houses have 
rocks on the roof, and they know where 
to find further facts and peculiarities of 
Swiss life. Not that they should sit with 





THe JuNcte Orrers Many SUGGESTIONS 
FoR ExciTING ILLUSTRATIONS 


their geographies open on the desk and 
carefully make exact copies, but they do 
know how to get the necessary informa- 
tion, and have attained skill in drawing 
from memory. 

Children in these grades will enjoy a 
full sequence of colors in their crayons. 
A satisfactory assortment consists of car- 
mine, English vermilion, orange, yellow, 
yellow-green, medium green, blue-green, 
blue, violet, magenta, black, and gray. 
Brown is purposely left out, as children 
are prone to overdo its use. It is well for 
the teacher to keep some brown on hand 
so that it may be borrowed when the oc- 
casion demands. Crayons should be ap- 
plied directly and very heavily so as to 
obtain the full beauty of the colors. If 
any guide lines at all are 
needed they may be put 
in with chalk in prefer- 
ence to pencil. Crayon 
drawings of certain 
types, for example, de- 
sign, are very effective 
when they have been 
shellacked. 

A good assortment of 
colors for pupils’ water- 
color boxes would be 
alizarin crimson, or- 
ange, yellow, vivid 
green, cobalt blue, vio- 


let, magenta, and charcoal gray. Brown 
can be mixed, and white is not necessary, 
Use a number seven, or larger, camel’s-hair 
brush. The paint should be used directly 
from the cake to insure rich, pure hues, 
It is not well to dilute liberally with water 
because this makes the colors weak and 
uninteresting. The children should learn 
to hold the brush well back from the bris- 
tles, to work quickly and with a very wet 
brush, and without the benefit of elaborate 
pencil sketches. Paper for desk work 
should be of a good quality of manila and 
at least nine by twelve inches in size. 
For large wall decorations and class jl- 
lustrations in which every child has a part, 
the work can be quickly and effectively 
done on wrapping paper with calcimine or 
poster paint. The colors should be strong 
and vivid and not in pastel tones. Art of 
this type is to be seen from a distance and 
should therefore be striking in color and 
bold in design. For a wall hanging, mus- 
lin, with a design in crayons, is effective, 
and children should be taught to press 
heavily with their crayons so that the de- 
sign will have strength and character. 
Children of these grades are adventure- 
some. Their social science program deals 
with far-away lands where there is jungle 
life which is full of exciting events to il- 
lustrate. There is the tiger hunt on an 
elephant’s back, or the dugout canoe full 
of men preparing for war. Native huts 


(Continued on page 91) 
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The cro-cus told us so. 
ros-estold us so. 
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Music By MATHILDE BILBRO 








When spring-time was a-com-ing, The 









E When 
When 





au-tumn was a-com-ing, The corn-field told us so; 
a-com-ing, The north wind tells us so; 


win-ter is 


DANCE 


rus - tle told us_ so. 
north wind tellsus so. 


mil, 


ROCUS Chorus enters at measure 

A, half from either side of stage; 

forms double line at center of 

stage; sings first stanza, swaying 

arms and bodies; then dances. Repeat 
measures B~C, during which chorus falls 
back to either side of stage, and continues 
Swaying. Repeat measures A-C for en- 
trance, song, and dance of Rose Chorus. 
On repetition of dance, group joins Cro- 





cus Chorus. At measure D, Corn Chorus 
enters in same formation as preceding 
groups, and follows same directions for 
song, dance (measures F—G), and for join- 


ing other groups. On measures D-E, 
North Wind dancers rush in from either 
side of stage, blowing small bellows, and 
follow same directions for song and dance 
as others. At repetition of dance, all fall 
into formation at center for closing dance. 


cro-custoldus so; 
When sum-merwas a-com-ing, The  ros-es toldus so; 





The 
The 


cro-cus in the gar-den, 
ros-es by the win-dow, 











The _rus-tle inthecorn-field, The 
The north wind in thechim-ney, The 


ee” 


Yellow or purple crépe paper may be 
used for the crocus costumes, and pink for 
the rose costumes. Both should have short, 
fluffy skirts. The corn costumes may be 
green, with long streamers. The North 
Wind dancers may wear tight-fitting 
black and white cloth suits, and tall, 
pointed caps. Streamers of paper may be 
fastened to the ends of the caps and the 
bellows. 








A MEDIEVAL 
SAND TABLE 
By ELIZABETH W. PERRY 


SixtH Grape, KINGsBURY SCHOOL, 


WELLESLEY, MAssACHUSETTS 


TEACHER, 


HE influence of the monasteries 
and of the lives of the monks cre- 
ated an interest in our sixth-grade 
history class. Since the pic- 

tures showing abbeys and various aspects 
of life within the cloister walls suggested a 
sand-table scene, a committee was chosen 
to organize the work. The church being 
the most beautiful and important part of 
the monastery, its construction was as- 
signed to two of the most artistic boys. 
They did an excellent piece of work, too: 
making the building from cardboard that 
comes in shirts from the laundry, painting 
stained-glass windows on tracing paper, 
and even putting a tiny bell in the steeple, 
to represent the “Bell of the Wanderers.” 
Doors and windows were carefully copied 
from pictures, and accurately formed. 
Long, narrow buildings of cardboard 
represented the other three sides of the 
cloister; namely, the cells where the monks 
slept, the dining hall, and the library and 
writing rooms. Even the covered walk 
around the inside of the cloister square was 
built. A wall of sand, topped with stones 
and held together by strips of heavy card- 
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ONE OF THE LARGE MopeLs, SHOWING THE MonasTERY LIBRARY 


board placed on either side, surrounded the 
grounds. Outside the wall were a mill of 
cardboard beside a stream made of blue 
paper, tiny fields of grain represented by 
grass, and meadowlands made of moss. 

All these buildings were made on a small 
scale. Larger models were made by the 
children to show the inside of the library, 
a cell, and a chapel. These were displayed 
on a bench, open face outward. 

The library is shown above. Books, 
made of cardboard, were placed on the 
shelves, and on two of the writing tables 
were displayed examples of books copied 
by hand. The figure beside the center ta- 
ble was made from a clothespin and 
dressed in the habit of a monk. 

There were many outgrowths from such 
an absorbing project. The patience, forti- 
tude, perseverance, and charity of the 
monks inspired poems and stories; their 


books, so painstakingly copied, aroused in- 
terest in tracing the history of printing; 
and their schools and hospitals suggested 
contrasts with those of to-day. 

One particularly charming poem was 
written by a little girl about the Bell of 
the Wanderers. She described a traveler 
lost in the mountains and being guided to 
the monastery by the bells. 

As a result of this activity, a keen real- 
ization of the debt that we owe the monks 
of the Middle Ages grew in the minds of 
the children. 

The reference that helped us most was 
The New World’s Foundations in the Old, 
by West and West, published by Allyn 
and Bacon. We also used Gordy’s Amer- 
ican Beginnings in Europe, published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, as well as pictures 
from the library and from the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. 





THe CoMPLEeTE SAND-TABLE SCENE 
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The Question Box 


What are some interesting sub- 
jects for designs? (See p. 58) 
What are some of the points to 
consider when a child has been 
caught cheating? (See p. 40) 
How can a study of the Middle 
Ages be correlated with handwork 
and art? (See pp. 39 and 56) 
What types of creative response 
may be expected from music ap- 
preciation lessons in the intermedi- 
ate grades? (See p. 36) 
What art subjects are most like- 
ly to appeal to pupils of the up- 
per grades? (See p. 54) 
What was Sam Houston’s part in 
the history of Texas? (See p. 60) 

















An Electric Map for Geography 
By Willard J. Day 


When geography drill lags, why not use 
an “electric map” to arouse enthusiasm? 
Such maps are easily made, their cost is 
negligible, and girls and boys quickly 
learn place geography from them. 

Suppose we make a simple electric map 
showing important cities in the United 
States. Procure first a heavy piece of 
cardboard a little larger than the complet- 
ed map is to be. Upon this draw or trace 
an outline of the United States. Now 
make a dot for each city which is to be in- 
cluded in the map. Outside the map 
place a row of dots, one for each city, and 
beside each dot write or print the name of 
one of the cities on the map. 

Now we are ready to wire the map. In- 
sert a '4-inch brass paper fastener at one 
of the dots showing the location of a city, 
and another at the dot beside the name of 
the city. Let the points of the fasteners 
project on the back of the cardboard. 
Turn the map face down. Cut a piece of 
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For TEACHER AND PUPIL 


No. 18 Annunciator wire long enough to 
reach from one fastener to the other, and 
loop around both. Push back the insulat- 
ing material at each end far enough so that 
the bare wire can be looped tightly around 
the protruding fasteners. Spread each 
fastener and press both parts of it firmly 
down over the loop of bare wire and 
against the cardboard. In the same way, 
connect each of the other cities on the 
map with a dot beside its name. 

The next step is to connect a No. 6 dry- 
cell battery with a small electric bell or 
buzzer, as shown in the diagram. Pick up 
the loose ends of wires y and z. Press the 
bare point of wire z against the head of 
the fastener beside the name of a city; at 
the same time touch y to the head of the 
fastener which locates the city. If the 
selected location is correct, the buzzer or 
bell will sound. If it is not, the map’s 
silence will say, “Wrong, try again!” 

One game to play with this map is to see 
how many cities can be located without 
missing; another, to see how quickly the 
entire group can be located. 


Peep Shows as Motivation 
By Clydia A. Poole 


A group of sixth-graders was studying 
the feudal system, and reading Howard 
Pyle’s Men of Iron for pleasure and profit. 
One day a pupil said, “Let’s dramatize 
this.” He had some supporters, but an- 
other said, “I’d rather make a series of il- 
lustrations.” Someone else suggested, 
“Let’s make a theater.” ‘The objection to 
that was that it would result in but one 
scene. At that a new boy added his bit. 
“I know how to get around that. We 
could make peep shows. Everybody can 
make the scene he likes best. We can 
choose the best from the ones that are alike 
and set them up in order as they come in 
the story.” “But we don’t know how to 
make peep shows,” the class protested. “I 
can’t tell you how very well,” said the 
boy, “but I can show you,” and the next 
day he appeared with the first one. 

In the cover of a shoe box he had ar- 
ranged a tiny stage setting, and inverted 
the box over it. In the background was 
a castle wall with a closed gate. In the 
middle ground stood a war horse, and be- 
side it knelt a young knight as he prayed 
before going into battle. These figures 
had been cut from pictures of suitable 
size and backed with cardboard. In the 
bottom of the shoe box were cut squares 


to let in light. The box was lined with 
dark blue paper. Across the back had 
been cut long irregular openings, backed 
with rose-colored tissue paper to give the 
effect of the sky at dawn. In the front 
of the box was a peep hole just big enough 
to look through. When the box was 
placed over the scene in the cover and one 
looked through the peep hole, the figures 
stood out in perspective against a rosy sky 
and the gray wall of the castle. 

Almost everyone now wished to make a 
peep show, and soon there were enough to 
completely illustrate the story. 

A peep show is easy to construct, wide 
in its application, and individual in its 
results, supplying excellent motivation. 








gery EASTER. 
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An Easter Poster 
By Gwendolyn O’Connor 


A “Dutch Girl” poster done en- 
tirely in black and white offers a 
little variety from the usual paint- 
ed and cut-paper color work. The 
best procedure is to sketch “stick 
figures” on manila paper, and then 
build them up until you have one 
which pleases you as to position 
and size. This figure may then be 
drawn on white or cream-colored 
paper, and finished with black ink 
or show-card color. Such a poster 
gives practice in the placing of 
dark and light tones in a composi- 
tion, and offers unlimited possibili- 
ties for originality. 
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SOME ALL-OVER DESIGNS 


By ALIEDA BIRCK 


Supervisor OF ArT, Pusiic ScHoois, PaALo ALTO, CALIFORNIA 





ANDWORK for art classes during the month of 

March may take the form of all-over designs—an 

activity which pupils greatly enjoy. Suggest to the 

group various forms, such as squares, rectangles, or 
diamonds, in which the design is to be drawn. It is advisable 
that all designs be made free-hand. 

A pattern suitable for St. Patrick’s Day might show alternat- 
ing stick figures of men and women dressed in Irish costume; or 
women or children may be used alone, with a change of action 
for the figures. Eastertide offers a young artist plenty of mate- 
rial from which to choose designs. Rabbits and chickens are 
favorite subjects. A class also takes pleasure in creating patterns 
showing story characters. One seventh grade used a Scottish 
terrier as a motif for an all-over pattern. The figures were later 
transferred to light-weight cardboard, cut out, painted, and 
used as pulls for window shades. 

Pupils in the upper grades often show a preference for cre- 
ative bird or animal designs. Our eighth-grade pupils adapted 
their designs to lamp shades. Water-color paper was used for 
the shade, and the design was applied in tempera, water color, 
or crayon. After drying, the shade was shellacked, and then 
given a coat of paraffin oil, to make it transparent. 

All-over patterns, which may be developed in color or in 
black and white, may serve as a covering for a door that has a 
glass panel in small panes, or as a border for curtains. 
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ALICE IN IRELAND 


(With Apologies to Lewis Carroll) 


By FRANCES M. KERR 


TEACHER, PusBLic ScHoot No. 193, BRooktyn, New York 


FoREWORD 


“Alice in Ireland,” a St. Patrick’s Day 
play in one act, is suitable as a feature for 
an assembly program by intermediate 
grades. The ease with which it can be pre- 
pared is an advantage that teachers will 
appreciate. If the auditorium is not avail- 
able for rehearsals, the dialogue may be 
practiced in the classroom. The children 
who do the Irish jig can be trained by the 
gymnasium teacher or by the class teacher 
during the gymnasium period. A few 
combined rehearsals on the stage will make 
the play ready for production. Fifteen 
minutes is required for presentation. 


STAGE PROPERTIES AND SETTING 


It is most effective to use a live kitten in 
the play. Appoint a child to guard the 
kitten back-stage during the second scene. 
Use a kindergarten table for the tea table. 
The chairs should be arranged in a row be- 
hind the table. The table will look very 
attractive when covered with a green 
crépe-paper tablecloth and set with little 
dishes. Any fairly large white stone may 
be set in front of Alice’s place to represent 
the Blarney Stone. A harp can be easily 
made from cardboard and gilt paper. Be- 
fore the play begins have the table back- 
stage, completely set and decorated. 

The setting may be simple or elaborate, 
whichever is desired. A charming effect 
is secured by the use of a flower-trimmed 
fence and gateway, but plants can be used 
to decorate the stage instead. For the sec- 
ond scene place screens before the fence 
and gateway; set the table and chairs in 
front of the screen; and remove the arm- 
chair. Replace the armchair and remove 
the table, chairs, and screens for the third 
scene. Four boys can act as scene-shifters, 
two taking charge of the screens and two 
placing the table and chairs. In this way 
the change of scenes may be accomplished 
very quickly and easily. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


ALICE—White dress, black slippers, 
white stockings, and a little green apron. 
Her hair is bound with a green ribbon. 

MAD HATTER—High hat, frock coat, 
and long trousers, all in green. 

MARCH HARE—Brown bunny costume. 

LADS AND Lassies from the village of 
Ballyclare—Appropriate Irish costume. 


THE Pay 
ScENE I 

(In the garden of Alice’s home. There 
is an archway at center covered with flow- 
ers. A low fence extends right and left. 
Alice is curled up in a large wicker arm- 
chair at right, engaged in tying a green 
bow about the neck of a small black kit- 
ten.) 

ALICE—You see, Kitty, to-day is the 
seventeenth of March, St. Patrick’s Day, 
and we must be all dressed up in honor of 
Ireland and its patron saint. Do you know 
what Ireland is really like, Kitty? I don’t. 
Oh, wouldn’t it be fun (jumping up and 
going to center) if it were just a make- 
believe country—an emerald isle—covered 
with shamrocks, with a funny little house 
for St. Patrick to live in and another for 
the Mad Hatter and the March Hare! Oh, 
you sleepy little thing! (She gives the 
kitten a shake and goes back to chair.) 
Aren’t you a bit interested in the Mad 
Hatter or the March Hare? (She yawns.) 
They say that everyone—is a little mad— 
in the month—of March. (She goes to 
sleep.) 

(The curtain is lowered an instant to 
indicate the beginning of Alice’s dream. 
When it rises again, Alice is still sleeping 
in the same position, but the kitten has dis- 
appeared. The Mad Hatter enters at left, 
hurriedly. He has a teacup in one hand 
and bread and butter in the other. 

MAD HATTER (fo himself)—Oh, dear! 
Oh, dear! Where can I be? I must find 
the place. 

ALICE (awakening as the Mad Hatter 
starts to speak, and then approaching him 
wonderingly)—I beg your pardon, but 
who are you? 

MAD HATTER—The Mad Hatter, of 
course. You ought to know that. Oh, 
dear, I must find it. I must find it. 

ALICE—Find what? 

MAD HATTER—Ireland! You ask too 
many questions. Oh, if I only had a map! 

ALICE—I wish Jimmy O’Flannigan were 
here. He could help us. He has the map 
of Ireland on his face. 

MAD HATTER—Nonsense! Oh, dear, I 
shall be late for the tea party. (He hurries 
off through archway and exits at left.) 

ALICE—Please wait, dear Mr. Hatter. I 
want to find Ireland, too. (She runs after 
him through the archway.) 
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ScENE II 


(In the home of the Mad Hatter and the 
March Hare. On a small table at center 
are cups and saucers, a plate of bread and 
butter, and a pot of tea. Decorations in 
green, a small gilt harp, and a Blarney 
Stone complete the table decorations. The 
March Hare is pacing up and down behind 
three empty chairs.) 

MARCH HARE—Where can they be? 
This must be the seventeenth of March, or 
else the decorations are all wrong. (Enter 
Mad Hatter and Alice at left. The Mad 
Hatter rushes to the table and sits down in 
the first chair.) 

MAD HATTER—Where is the bread and 
butter? I want some more tea. 

ALICE (following more slowly and tak- 
ing middle chair)—You're not very po- 
lite. 

MARCH HARE (sitting down)—Neither 
are you to mention it. 

ALIcE—Well, I think that this is a very 
strange tea party. 

MAD HATTER—Not at all! It is just like 
all our tea parties, except that the decora- 
tions are different. 

ALICE (pointing to Blarney Stone)— 
What’s that? 

MARCH HARE—Do you know your ge- 
ography? 

ALIcE—I think so. 

MARCH HARE—You ought to Avow so. 
Either you do know or you don’t. That is 
the Blarney Stone. (Alice leans over and 


kisses it.) That is the correct procedure. 
(Continued on page 80) 
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STORIES OF THE STATES 


By REBECCA DEMING 


ARKANSAS 


DE SOTO and his followers, 
searching for gold, were the 
first white men to see the re- 
gion now called Arkansas, 
which took its name from an 
Indian tribe. It was part of the land in the 
Louisiana Purchase of 1803, and was ad- 
mitted to the Union on June 15, 1836. 

Arkansas has been nicknamed the “Won- 
der State” because of its rich gifts from 
nature. It is one of the eight great oil 
states. It furnishes the country with al- 
most all of its bauxite, a mineral used in 
making aluminum. Arkansas has the only 
diamond fields in the United States. At 
Hot Springs are famous mineral springs. 

The state’s greatest wealth, however, 
comes from farming. Cotton is the big- 
gest crop. Rice grows abundantly, too. 
Roses are raised in large numbers for mak- 
ing perfumes. There are flourishing live- 
stock and dairy farms. 

Arkansas is rich in forests. Lumber- 
ing is naturally an important industry. 
Some of the state’s trees are converted into 
furniture in Arkansas factories. 

Little Rock, the capital, situated on a 
high bluff of the Arkansas River, ships 
cotton and manufactures cotton goods. 





MICHIGAN 


THE state of Michigan gets 
its name from Lake Mich- 
igan, the Indian word for 
“Big Sea.” The French were 
the first settlers of the re- 
gion. Michigan was admitted to the Union 
January 26, 1837. 

Michigan has become world-famed as a 
great automobile state, and Detroit as the 
automobile city of the country. Automo- 
biles are also manufactured extensively in 
Lansing, the capital, as well as in Flint 
and Pontiac. 

Some years ago Michigan was an impor- 
tant lumber state. Efforts are now being 
made to reforest it. Its wood industries 
still remain, however. Grand Rapids is 
one of the greatest furniture-making cen- 
ters in the world. Michigan copper and 
iron mines are known for their rich yields. 
The sugar beet thrives in Michigan soil, 
and many factories are engaged in making 
sugar. 

Visitors to Michigan find the Pictured 
Rocks on Lake Superior shore, its Indian 
trails, and its lake scenery of great interest. 








MOORE 


FLORIDA 


ON EASTER Sunday, 1513, 
Ponce de Leon discovered 
Florida and gave it the Span- 
ish name for Easter, either on 
account of the season or be- 
cause he saw so many flowers there. After 
belonging to various countries, Florida be- 
came United States territory and entered 
the Union March 3, 1845. 

Every winter thousands of visitors find 
a refuge from northern snows in the 
balmy breezes and brilliant sunshine of 
this southern state. 

Florida raises large quantities of grape- 
fruit and oranges. This state leads in grow- 
ing celery and tomatoes, and is second only 
to Georgia in producing watermelons. 

Florida’s forests supply Uncle Sam with 
a third of the pitch, tar, and turpentine 
that he needs for naval stores. A kind of 
phosphate rock used as land fertilizer also 
brings many dollars to the state. 

At Tarpon Springs are the largest 
sponge fisheries in the world. St. Augus- 
tine, founded in 1565, is the oldest city in 
the United States. The capital, Tallahassee, 
north of the Gulf of Mexico, is in a cot- 
ton, tobacco, and sugar region. 





TEXAS 


UP TO 1836, the “Lone Star 

State” was a part of Mexico; 

then it became an_inde- 

ry pendent republic with Sam 

Houston, who had driven 

out the Mexicans, as president. On De- 
cember 29, 1845, Texas became a state. 

Texas is Uncle Sam’s largest state, and 
one of the busiest. This giant common- 
wealth outstrips all the states in raising 
cotton, and its great cotton port, at Gal- 
veston, is the largest in the world. 

It is one of the big oil states, with oil 
pipe-lines second in length only to Okla- 
homa’s. Texas gas wells supply the helium 
gas for the great airship “Los Angeles.” 
One of the two largest sulphur mines in 
the world is in Texas. 

On Texas’ huge ranches graze vast 
numbers of cattle and sheep. Conse- 
quently Texas makes a tremendous con- 
tribution of beef and wool to the nation. 
It is also one of the big dairying states and 
the first state in cattle-breeding. 

Austin, the capital, on the Colorado 
River, is an important shipping point for 
the numerous Texas products. 
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Iowa 


IOWA had belonged to both 
France and Spain before j 
came into possession of the 
United States as a part of the 
great Louisiana Purchase. 
Iowa became a state December 28, 1846, 

Almost all the land in the “Hawkeye 
State,” as Iowa is called, is arable. On its 
rich prairies millions of bushels of corn 
are raised every year as well as vast quan- 
tities of wheat and other crops. It ships 
more eggs than any other state and is not 
far from the top in dairying. The state 
agricultural college, at Ames, is one of the 
finest in the country. 

lowa’s most important industries, hay- 
ing to do naturally with its farm products, 
are meat-packing, and making of butter 
and cheese. 

Des Moines, almost in the center of the 
state, is the capital and largest city. At 
Keokuk, named for an Indian chief, is the 
famous Keokuk Dam, one and _three- 
fourths miles long. It has a great power 
house, which runs many factories and 
electric-light plants. 


WISCONSIN 


IN EARLY days, Wisconsin 

served as a highway for Indi- 

ans and for its first white vis- 

itors, the French. This state 

was formed from the North- 
west Territory, and entered the Union 
May 29, 1848. 

Wisconsin grows grain and a great va- 
riety of other crops. It is the foremost 
dairying state in the Union. 

Many of Wisconsin’s splendid forests 
have been cut down. Its factories manu- 
facture automobiles, rubber tires, and 
tubing, as well as farming tools. 

Iron ore is found at the head of Lake 
Superior. Zinc is mined also. 

Milwaukee, a great railway and manv- 
facturing center on Lake Michigan, is one 
of our largest and most important cities. 
Madison, the capital, is in the beautiful 
lake country of Wisconsin. 








The following suggested activities 
are based on this text, which correlates 
with one of the rotogravure pages. 

Name a state in which diamonds 
are mined. 

Tell something about reforestation. 

Mention several means of transpor- 
tation from your home to Florida. 

Draw a map of the eastern coast of 
Texas and on it locate the world’s 
largest cotton port. 

Name our leading dairying state 
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Geachers’ Help-One-Another Club 





Knights and Shields 
By Elsa J. Fuge 

Y PUPILS in the fourth grade developed 

the following project from the reading 
of stories about King Arthur and his knights. 
They made a special study of the designs on 
the shields carried by the knights. The shield 
of Sir Galahad had a particular appeal for the 
children. They searched in their story-books 
and histories for pictures of various types of 
shields. Soon every child was busy with news- 
paper and scissors, cutting out the form of the 
shield which he wished to make. Then he de- 
signed a pattern to use on the shield. This 
pattern was outlined on drawing paper, and 
painted in water colors. The class also made 
shields like those carried by King Richard, and 
by the Greeks and Romans. 


Spring in the Schoolroom 
By Charlotte Mitchell 


E ARLY in March the boys cut a bushy wil- 
low limb about three feet high, potted it, 
and set it in a large south window. By water- 
ing the soil, the “tree” did not dry. The pri- 
mary pupils cut tiny blossoms from pink tissue 
paper and tied them with thread to the small 
branches, to look like those on a peach tree. 
They next cut out colored birds, and with pa- 
per clips fastened them in the tree. Colored 
butterflies were also cut and a few pasted on 
the blossoms. A tiny bird’s nest in the branch- 
es completed the tree. This makes a beautiful 
window display as well as interesting work 
for the pupils. 


A Dinner Party 
By Dorothy E. Albrecht 


DINNER party is an especially interest- 

ing language lesson if well carried out. 
First the menu is planned. Then each child is 
assigned one food on which to write an inter- 
esting paper. Encourage him to find out 
things about his particular food that have not 
been studied in class. If you have a large 
group of pupils, you can include in the menu 
olives, several kinds of nuts, and fruits. If the 
more commonplace foods are used, such as po- 
tatoes, one can show pictures of machines used 
in their cultivation, digging, loading, and 
so on. 

When the party is ready, the foods are ar- 
ranged in courses and “served” by the teacher 
or a pupil, that is, when the pupil’s name is 
called he reads his paper to the class. The 
teacher should correct the papers before the 
party and try to have each pupil keep the food 
assigned him a secret. 


Spellers Take to the Air 
By Florena A. Hayler 


HE following device for successfully cor- 

recting poor spelling is used in a 4B school- 
room. On a square of heavy cardboard, 24 by 
24 inches, is roughly sketched with crayons a 
brown flying field above which are white 
clouds floating in a blue sky. Fastened to the 
flying field with paper fasteners are tiny paper 
airplanes made by the children themselves, 
each bearing the name of its owner. When- 
ever a pupil spells correctly all the words of a 
given lesson, his airplane may “take to the air” 
and remain there as long as he has perfect les- 
sons. When he fails to spell a word in the les- 
son correctly, his airplane must go back to the 
flying field. 

If the teacher will make a number of small 
holes in sky and field, the fasteners can be in- 
serted again and again without tearing the 
cardboard. This device proved worth while. 








TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


ACH month there are published ia 

this department contributions from 
our readers on subjects pertaining to school 
work, Many articles are received, and 
those showing originality in initiating new 
teaching methods or in planning and exe- 
cuting an interesting piece of work are 
especially welcomed. 


CY SD 


Several points should be considered by 
those who wish to submit articles to the 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club: 


No article should be more than 300 
words in length. 


Each article should bear the author’s 
name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page. A married woman 
should give her Christian name, not her 


husband’s. 


Each article should be written on un- 
ruled white paper 82 by 11 inches— 
typewritten, if possible, and double- 
spaced; otherwise plainly written, in black 
ink, with space left between the lines. 


Cr wo ND 


One dollar will be paid for each ac- 
cepted article. Unavailable contributions 
to this department cannot be returned 
and will therefore be destroyed. Articles 
for this department should be addressed 
to Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
§14 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 




















A Geography Suggestion 
By Bertha E. Davis 


iy MY fifth-grade geography class I tried 
this means of helping fix certain zones jp 
mind. Each member of the class wrote the 
names of the zones across a wide sheet of paper, 
A list of words was written on the blackboard 
and the children were told to “zone” these 
words. With the help of their geographies 
they placed the words under the name of the 
zone in which they belonged. 


Good Speech Habits 


By Juliana Natanauan 


NE novel device introduced in our school 

at Talisay, Batangas, Philippine Islands, 
is the use of phonograph records as models of 
good speech habits. Before the class reads the 
selection orally, the teacher plays it on the 
phonograph. The pupils listen attentively. 
They are asked to pay attention to the correct 
pronunciation and enunciation of words and 
the cadence and rhythm of the story. Then 
the pupils read the selection aloud. 


For Number Drill 
By Erma E. Allison 


E following drill in primary number 

work calls for two sets of cards. One set 
contains combinations without answers; the 
other set contains answers only. I distribute 
the first set to one half of the class; the second 
set to the other half. 

One child goes to the front of the room and 
holds up one of his cards. The child having 
the corresponding card steps up, holds his card 
beside that of the first child, and reads the 
whole combination aloud. Both cards are then 
placed side by side in the chalk tray, the first 
child returns to his seat, and the game contin- 
ues until all the cards are played. 


A Word-Study Exercise 
By Ava Sharbough 
O STIMULATE interest in the use of the 


dictionary and to increase the pupils’ vo- 
cabulary, I have found the following exercise 
helpful in my eighth grade. Adjectives, such 
as “meager,” “obscure,” and “mellow,” are 
written on the blackboard in colored chalk. 
The pupils find in their dictionaries the mean- 
ing of any one of the words. The pupil who 
first finds a definition raises his hand, and reads 
the definition to the class. This pupil under- 
scores the word on the blackboard, another 
writes a suitable noun after the adjective de- 
fined, and another completes the sentence. 
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Community Meetings 
By Helen E. Lance 


UR school decided to advocate monthly 

get-together meetings, to stimulate a 
more wholesome community spirit and to fos- 
ter a feeling of good cheer. Each month in the 
school auditorium a program is given, spon- 
sored by different organizations of the com- 
munity. The business men, the four churches, 
the Parent-Teacher Association, the Rotary 
Clubs of adjacent towns—have all given splen- 
did programs. Without an admission fee, and 
with hearty friendliness pervading each meet- 
ing, these gatherings have proved a boon to 
our community life. 


Home State Geography 
By Gladys G. Waddell 


FTER having studied the geography of 
our state, we decided that for a review 
we would work out a sand-table project show- 
ing different geographical features of Wyo- 
ming. The sand was dampened so that it could 
be easily molded and the various mountain 
ranges, rivers, valleys, and plains were built up. 
The pupils who worked out this part of the 
project had to find the correct elevation of the 
mountainous and other regions, and also to 
properly place the many different physical fea- 
tures. One group outlined the railroads of the 
state, marking the pathway by a fine strip of 
colored crépe paper; and another group marked 
the important towns and cities on these rail- 
roads. Each of these towns was represented by 
some outstanding feature, i.e., Casper was rep- 
resented as the center of oil refining for the 
Salt Creek region and the center of the sheep- 
raising industry of the state. The state insti- 
tutions were also represented, and important 
highways and many old trails were marked out. 
The national park and several national forest 
reserves located in our state, and its bird re- 
serves, irrigation projects, and historical places, 
all were indicated, making an interesting piece 
of work. 


A Hot Lunch Device 
By Helen McDivitt 


URING the spring months we prepare 
D our hot lunches outside. We build a 
stone wall a foot high, inclosing a circular piece 
of ground four feet in diameter. 

The wood is placed in the proper position at 
recess time. A boy starts the fire and watches 
it from the window. At the proper time he 
places the food, previously prepared in a large 
kettle, on the fire. Little actual time is lost, 
and the confusion of cooking inside is elimi- 
nated. 

We prepare cocoa, soup, creamed vegetables, 
and hunter’s stew in this manner. Hunter's 
stew is made of a variety of vegetables cooked 
together. The children donate the vegetables. 
If they lack variety, we add a few cans of veg- 
etable soup. The children also toast sand- 
wiches, bananas, and marshmallows. The boy 
in charge of the fire oversees proceedings. 
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Serviceable Maps 
By Nancy Priddy 
INCE we had no maps in our rural school, 
we decided to make some. I bought heavy 
unbleached muslin and some new large paper 
maps. My pupils traced the maps on the mus- 
lin and colored them carefully with crayons. 
Then they hemmed the edges of the maps and 
ironed them on the wrong side. The complet- 
ed maps are durable, accurate, and washable. 
The cost is only a few cents for each map. We 
shall fasten our maps on rollers and, when not 
in use, we shall keep them in a case made by 
one of the boys. With proper care, these prac- 
tical homemade maps can be used in the school- 
room indefinitely. 


A Geography File 
By Arlene Putnam 


E KEEP a geography file at our school, 
and whenever any one of the children 
finds a clipping, an article, a story, or a pretty 
picture of some country or state, or interesting 
material about any place on the globe, it is cut 
out and brought to school to be filed under 
that particular country, state, or city. Some 
of the beautiful colored advertisements of sum- 
mer and winter resorts lend excellent material 
for this purpose. Then, when we come in our 
textbooks to a section on which we have filed 
clippings, the children have an abundance of 
material from which to gather information. 


A Good-Homes Project 
By Helen L. Hostetter 


VERY effective border that my pupils 

made in the early spring was called 
“Ideal Road.” Each child chose a picture of a 
moderately-priced home. These pictures may 
be obtained from magazines, house-planning 
books, or newspapers. 

First the child reproduced his house on plain 
manila paper, making it from one and one- 
half to five times larger than its original size, 
thereby learning by practical application ratio 
and proportion. Then he built up the house, 
using toned paper—a splendid way to learn 
color value and harmony. 

A six-inch strip of green crépe paper, cut 
unevenly across the top to represent grass, was 
pasted across the bottom of a strip of blue oat- 
meal paper 24 by 54 inches. The houses were 
mounted on this at frequent intervals, with 
trees and shrubbery, cut from green construc- 
tion paper, pasted at the proper places. The 
border when completed represented the view 
from a passing motor car. 

The children were so delighted with their 
“model” homes, that each one made a booklet, 
showing his house plan, and the plan for the 
color scheme and furnishings of each room. 
Besides pictures from magazines, samples of 
wall paper and of material for curtains, dra- 
peries, and upholstery were pasted in these 
books. As an arithmetic correlation, prices of 
furnishings were learned, and the cost of each 
room was estimated. 
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Art for March 
By Emily I. Meek 
A’ A variation from the usual art lesson my 
pupils enjoyed making cats from pussy 
willows. A landscape with a board fence in 
the foreground was drawn and colored. On the 
fence we pasted the pussies, using the pussy 
willow buds for bodies and drawing the heads, 
features, and tails. The results were pleasing. 
This art lesson was used in all the grades. We 
also made a blackboard border of rabbits, 
which the children drew free-hand. 


Teaching Poetry 
By Sara Mae Spearing 


N TEACHING poetry I find that questions, 
suggestions, and pictures help create in the 
classroom a desire to hear poems read aloud. 
The children listen just for the beauty of the 
words, the rhythm, and the story. Usually 
after I have read a poem, the children ask to 
have it read again. After the poems read for 
appreciation only, I read a poem that the class 
might like to learn. As an experiment, I read 
poems written by children, such as poems by 
Nathalia Crane and Hilda Conkling. I found 
that the pupils enjoyed them, and suggested 
that they might write a poem. The results 
have been most pleasing. The art department 
co-operated with us by making books in which 
to keep our poems. We add to these books as 
the children create the poems. Only the best 
are kept. This has indeed been a splendid 
project in creative work. 


An Aid in Grammar 


By Mattie Mae Barnette 


FIND this a very easy and helpful way to 

get the third grade to remember the many 
points in grammar. All through the third- 
grade language book are things of importance 
that “Wise Owl Says,” such as “Begin all sen- 
tences with a capital letter”; “Do not use too 
many and’s.” We have a small book made of 
yellow unruled paper, and each time we come 
to one of Wise Owl’s sayings we write it in 
our book and illustrate it. We call our book 
“Wise Owl Sayings.” 


Grain Germination Experiment 
By Zina Craner 


| i THE early spring when seed-testing takes 
place in many rural homes, the children 
will enjoy watching wheat or corn grow in a 
schoolroom window. 

Fill a large-mouthed pint jar with water. Tie 
a piece of muslin over the top, loose enough 
just to touch the water. In the cloth put half 
a dozen kernels of corn or wheat. Keep the 
jar in a warm place. Soon roots will begin to 
form in the jar, and slender green blades will 
shoot up. In a short time the grain will be 
five or six inches tall and the jar will be filled 
with a tangled mass of white roots. 

The children never tire of watching the de- 
velopment of this “transparent” field of grain. 
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Note: The Club Exchange provides 
a means whereby schools may corre- 
spond with one another. The inser- 
tion of a notice, therefore, carries with 
it the obligation to acknowledge all 
communications promptly. Notices 
for the Club Exchange must be signed 
by teachers themselves. 


Alaska.—Miss Hilma Shern, Hoonah, Alaska, 
teacher, and her pupils in the intermediate 
grades of a native Indian school wish to exchange 
letters and products with teachers and pupils of 
other schools in the United States or foreign 
countries. 

Alaska.—Mr. Thomas Wayne Schulz, whose 
address is Iliamna, Alaska, via Anchorage, would 
like to correspond with teachers in the United 
States, especially domestic science, manual train- 
ing, music, and art teachers. There is no mail 
from December 1 to April 1, except when air- 
planes carry first-class mail. All letters will be 
answered whenever airplanes afford an opportu- 
nity to send mail. 

Arkansas.—The pupils from the eighth-grade 
geography class of Standart Umsted High School 
wish to exchange letters and objects of interest 
with pupils in foreign countries. Address mail 
to Mr. George W. Harrod, El Dorado, Arkansas, 
Rural Route No. 4. 

California —My 
with sixth grades in the United States and for- 
eign lands. Address: Miss Inez Browning, 534 
Rose Drive, Whittier, California. 

Canada.—Miss Clara M. Cox and pupils of 
Carlowrie School No. 760, at Arnaud, Manitoba, 
Canada, wish to exchange letters, products, and 
school work with schools in Canada, the United 
States, or foreign lands. 

Idabo.—My sixth grade wishes to exchange 
letters and samples of school work with other 
sixth grades. Address: Miss Laura B. Rhodes, 
Teton, Idaho, Box 33. 

Illinois —The sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades of Smithfield, Miss Augusta 
Kuehn, teacher, would like to exchange letters 
and pictures with the same grades in other 
states and foreign countries. 

lowa.—The fifth grade of Mill School wishes 
to exchange letters and products with fifth 
grades in the United States and its possessions. 
Address: Miss Avelda G. Clark, Sabula, Iowa. 

lowa.—Grades two to seven inclusive, of Hon- 
ey Grove School, West Branch, lowa, taught by 
Miss Lucille Bowie, wish to correspond with 
schools in all the states and the outlying posses- 
sions of the United States. 

Kansas.—The pupils of Miss Eula M. Wells, 
Rural Route No. 2, Grenola, Kansas, all grades 
but the fourth, would like to correspond with 
schools in the United States and its possessions, 
and in foreign countries. 

Kansas.—Miss Harriet Esson and pupils, grades 
one, five, six, seven, and eight, Liberty Rural 
School, Sharon Springs, Kansas, wish to exchange 
letters, school work, nature specimens, and snap- 
shots with schools in home and foreign lands. 

Kansas.—My pupils, all grades, would like to 
exchange pictures, letters, and products with 
other states, island possessions of the United 
States, and foreign countries. The address is: 
Miss Gladys Hendricks, Norton, Kansas, in care 
of Leonard Holeman. 


pupils wish to correspond 


Illinois, 
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Kansas.—Prairie Valley School, all grades 
except the sixth, wishes to correspond with 
schools in the United States and foreign lands. 
Address: Miss Tamer C. Hall, Mayfield, Kansas, 
in care of W. H. Twyman. 

Kansas.—The pupils of Barklow Rural School, 
District 113, Beattie, Kansas, Miss Nellie King, 
teacher, wish to correspond with schools in other 
states and countries. 

Kentucky.—The seventh and eighth grades of 
South Fulton School wish to exchange letters, 
pictures, and school work with pupils in home 
and foreign lands. Address: Mr. O. A. Moore, 
Fulton, Kentucky. 

Michigan.—Miss Betty Clement’s fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades, Concord, Michigan, wish to 
correspond with the same grades in other states 
and countries. 

Michigan.—My pupils in the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades would like to ex- 
change letters and pictures with the same grades 
in the United States and foreign lands. Address: 
Mr. George R. Walcott, 1039 Cass Avenue, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Montana.—Miss Roine -Young’s school, all 
grades, Columbus, Montana, wishes to exchange 
letters, snapshots, products, and school work 
with pupils in the United States and its pos- 
sessions, and in foreign countries. 

Nebraska.—Miss Inez E. Harris and her rural 
school, Oakdale, Nebraska, Rural Route No. 1, 
would like to correspond with schools in home 
and foreign lands. 

New Jersey.—Miss Caroline L. Reutter’s sev- 
enth and eighth grades, Franklinville, New Jer- 
sey, wish to exchange products and letters with 
pupils of the same grades in other states and in 
English-speaking countries. 

New York.—Miss Carolyn H. Bennett’s rural 
school, Portland, New York, would like to cor- 
respond with schools in the cotton belt. We 
would like to exchange local products for cot- 
ton bolls. 

New York.—Miss Carolyn Krape, Naples, 
New York, and her second, fifth, and eighth 
grades wish to correspond with schools in the 
United States and foreign countries. 

New York.—My fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades would like to exchange letters, products, 
stamps, or seeds of wild flowers with English- 
speaking children of any state or country. All 
letters received before May 15 will bé answered. 
Address mail to Miss Vesta Tompkins, Box 21, 
Tannersville, New York. 

North Carolina—Mrs. J. L. Lynch’s fifth 
grade, Box T, Mayodan, North Carolina, would 
like to exchange letters and objects of interest 
with fifth-grade pupils in the different states of 
the Union. 

Ohbio.—Miss Leita B. Fought, Fayette, Ohio, 
and her fifth grade would like to correspond 
with other fifth grades in the United States and 
its possessions. 

Ohio.—Miss Ruth Troendly, Newcomerstown, 
Ohio, and her pupils of a one-room rural school 
wish to correspond with schools in other states 
and countries. 

Ohio.—The seventh grade of North Madison 
School, Madison, Ohio, would like to correspond 
with seventh grades in another part of the 
United States and in foreign lands. Address: 
Miss Frances Balch. 

Oklaboma.—Cecil Gyer’s pupils, Liberty Rural 
School, all grades, Waukomis, Oklahoma, wish to 
exchange letters and school work with schools in 
other states and countries. 





Oklaboma.—My fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
wish to exchange letters, souvenirs, and curios 
with pupils in other states and foreign countries. 
Address mail to Mrs. Dovie Hyden, Rural Route 
No. 3, Ada, Oklahoma. 

Oregon.—My fifth- and sixth-grade pupils 
would like to exchange letters and booklets with 
fifth-grade pupils in the United States and for- 
eign countries. Address mail to-Miss Grace 
Bridgefarmer, Carlton, Oregon. 

Oregon.—Miss Ferne Large’s pupils, grades 
two to eight, Holley, Oregon, would like to 
correspond with schools in other states. 

Pennsylvania—In the Lansdale Junior High 
School, the pupils of the Travel and Exchange 
Club, whose ages range from thirteen to fifteen 
years, would enjoy corresponding with schools 
in the United States and its possessions, and in 
foreign countries. Address: Miss Theda E. 
Weierman, 618 Derstine Avenue, Lansdale, 
Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania—The pupils of grades one to 
six, Reynolds Rural School, wish to correspond 
with schools in the United States and foreign 
countries. Address: Miss Emma _ Nicholls, 
Scenery Hill, Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania.—Miss May Abdalla’s pupils, 220 
Ohio Street, Johnstown, Pennsylvania, wish to 
correspond with pupils in other states. 

Pennsylvania.—Heltzel School, taught by Miss 
Annetta Arnold, Cessna, Pennsylvania, would 
like to exchange letters, art work, and products 
with third, fourth, fifth, and eighth grades in 
the United States and any of its possessions. 

South Dakota—Mrs. Ethel M. Kinyon and 
pupils, all grades, Busy Bee School, Harrold, 
South Dakota, would like to exchange letters 
and products with pupils in foreign and home 
lands. 

Texas—In Gomez School, Brownfield, Texas, 
Rural Route No. 2, Box 123, Miss Rena Faye 
McLeroy and her first grade and Miss Nellie Mae 
McLeroy and her second- and third-grade pupils 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
school work with schools in the United States 
and foreign countries. 

Texas.—We and our pupils of the fourth and 
fifth grades wish to exchange school work and 
materials with schools in. other states and 
countries. Address: Miss Pearl Casheer and 
Miss Martha L. Allen, Lometa, Texas. 

Texas.—In Hopewell School, Liberty Hill, 
Texas, grades one to four, Miss Ruby Shuffeld, 
teacher, and grades five to seven, Miss Lenora 
Stanford, teacher, would like to exchange let- 
ters, products, and school work with schools in 
other states and countries. 

Texas.—Grades three to seven inclusive of 
Run School, Donna, Texas, Miss Charlotte 
Tompkins, teacher, wish to exchange products, 
pictures, and letters with schools in the 
United States, Canada, Alaska, the Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands, South America, and India. 

Virginia —Miss L. C. Hyden’s fifth grade, 
Box 463, Clifton Forge, Virginia, wishes to cor- 
respond with schools in foreign and home 
lands. 

Wisconsin.—Miss Berdine Lorenz and her rural 
school, Mondovi, Wisconsin, wish to exchange 


letters, pictures, plants, and products with 
schools in foreign countries. 
Wisconsin—The fourth, fifth, and sixth 


grades of Miss Anna E. Bartz, Box 164, Bancroft, 
Wisconsin, wish to exchange letters, pictures, 
plants, and products with schools in foreign and 
home lands. 
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9 2 rated Milk Association for more than ten years has been 


are i re £ Cres Ct e al engaged in activity which touches closely the important field 
of better public health —of better and more vigorous health 


e > 
in @ al aiea t ton for children and for adults—of more vigorous life for future 


generations. 


REATED and existing for the purpose of promoting 





scientific research and educational work, the Evapo- 











These things have been demonstrated by scientific research and 
experiment: 


L That Evaporated Milk, available to people everywhere, is free even 
from the possibility of containing a harmful germ. 





2 Uniformly rich in all the milk-food substances, and more than twice 








as rich as ordinary milk, Evaporated Milk contains all the vitamins that 





milk may be depended upon to supply. 











A eB Because of its quality of double and uniform richness, this extraor- 
f dinary milk makes possible the inclusion of more milk in the diet —enables 
: people to eat the milk they ought to have for better health and vigor. 
S 
F -. A. That Evaporated Milk is more readily digestible than ordinary milk 


— that children will readily drink it —that it can be blended with fruit 
juices to make drinks which tempt and stimulate the appetite. 





Brcsessing all these essential and extraordinary qualities, Evap- 
orated Milk yet costs less generally than ordinary milk. 


W. have many publications which give the results of experi- 





ments and experience with Evaporated Milk. We will send 





them, free of charge. Check such as you’d like to have from 





the list on the coupon. 





Evaporated Milk Association « » » 203 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Phas send me, free of charge, one copy each of the following. If find the publications adapted to my 


needs, I will request additional copies for my students or their parents: 





List of free publications The Adventures of Eva, Pora and Ted 
The Story of Evaporated Milk (Booklez) Mother and Baby Poster 

The Story of Evaporated Milk (Chart) Quantity Recipes for Serving 25-50 
Nutritive Value of Evaporated Milk Planning Lunches for School Children 
Statistical Data Eating for Efficiency 











My class consists of. i grades ae eee oar 
im ” 
——_———_— ~— — 


I am teaching (please list subjects)__ 


Name__..__ al , Address _ __ e333 
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Nothing tends so much to enlarge 
the mind as traveling.— Watts. 
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[Plates V, VI, VII, and VIII of our Rotogravure Picture Section are devoted to Travel in Europe—“From the North Sea to the Mediterranean.” ] 


A Cross-SEcTION OF EuROPE 


By ODESSA 


TEACHER OF ENGLISH AND History, 


(Winner, 2nd Prize, 

ESTWARD bound, following 

a delightful visit to Egypt, 
my fellow-passengers and I called 
at Syracuse, Sicily. In victorias, 
drawn by flower-and-feather be- 
decked horses, we rumbled over 
the cobblestones. The Roman am- 
phitheater brought visions of roar- 
ing lions in tunnels, shuddering 
slaves in pits, and lolling gladiators 
awaiting the assembling of eager 
multitudes. Dionysius’ Ear, a huge 
cave, thunderously echoed our Ara- 
bic and English words. Each April 
in the Greek theater, the one rem- 
nant of the “Athens of Sicily,” the 
Grecian plays are revived. 

Shore lights twinkled as we sailed 
northward through the Straits of 
Messina. Distantly Stromboli’s vol- 
cano puffed its fire. Next morning 
Naples’ harbor, in beauty closely ri- 
valing Constantinople’s, smiled upon 
us. Ashore the songs of birds vied 
with the charming voices of children 
on Sunday promenade. Although 
the Naples museum possesses a large 
share of the removable articles from 
Pompeii, we were interested in that 
stricken city itself as excavated—in 
its roofless houses; remnants of tiled 
floors; frescoed walls; kitchen, 


Junior Hicu ScHoot, 


McCLELLAN 


Ext Dorapo, Kansas 
1931 Travel Contest) 
bakery, and wineshop; narrow cart 
pavement; and stepping stones that 
insured the citizen of Pompeii a 
footpath during flooding rains. 
Through archways appeared Ve- 
suvius. Up a new highway we mo- 
tored toward the mountain. Views 
of towns, islands, and harbor below 
delighted us. We passed meadows 
of flowers, streaks of lava, cypress 
trees, vineyards, and _ shepherds’ 
huts. The black valley of the erup- 
tions of 79 a.p. stretched far down- 
ward to the resurrected Pompeii. 
Leaving the car at the end of the 
trail, we finished the climb on foot. 
In the great basin lay coiled massive 
ropes of lava. Roaring disquietude 
and stifling gases frightened us. 
This monstrous cauldron, emitting 
sulphurous fires, dense smoke, and 
tumbling rocks, is an awesome sight. 
That night we were happy that our 
view of the volcano was from the 
safe retreat of a Naples hotel. 
Rome, with its ancient, medieval, 
and ecclesiastical interests, cannot be 
described briefly. I will mention 
only a few impressions. An eagle 
and a she-wolf, popular emblems of 
early Rome, moved about in their 
cages on Capitoline Hill. Near by 
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in the museum are famous statues: 
“The Capitoline Wolf,” “The Boy 
Extracting a Thorn,” “The Marble 
Faun,” and “The Dying Gaul.” The 
marble monument to Victor Em- 
manuel II, now combined with a 
war memorial, glitters in the sun on 
the hill. Beyond looms Trajan’s 
spiral sculptured column in an ex- 
cavated forum below the street level. 
Razing of houses in its neighborhood 
has revealed other ruins. 

In the Colosseum, which once ac- 
commodated 85,000 spectators at 
great shows and gladiatorial com- 
bats, I imagined I could see the Em- 
peror on his canopied throne signal 
the fate of a luckless subject by his 
“thumbs down.” The ruins of the 
Great Forum lie between the Capi- 
toline and Palatine hills. Romans, 
unable to prevent the pilfering 
raids of their hostile neighbors, de- 
clared the Forum to be a dumping 
ground. Here, beneath the accumu- 
lating débris, were preserved some 
of the most magnificent ruins of all 
ages. 

A morning in Vatican City is well 
spent. Since the fourteenth century 
the Vatican has been the residence 
of the popes. This building con- 
tains four thousand rooms and more 
than one thousand feet of galleries. 
One may linger long over its art col- 
lections, exhibits of gifts, and mural 
paintings, but do not fail to see the 
Sistine Chapel. This chapel is used 
to-day for the pope’s special masses, 
and for the conclave that elects a 
new pope. Here, on the semi-dark- 


THE GREAT ForuM IN ROME 


ened front wall, is Michelangelo's 
“The Last Judgment,” inspired by 
Dante’s Divi ine Comedy. On the 
ceiling, “The Creation,” retold in 
episodes, is marvelously portrayed. 
The Borgia apartments, with ceil- 
ings of 22-karat gold and alabaster 
columns supporting the coat-of- 
arms, make real the riches of a fa- 
mous family. 

The charm of Florence lies in its 
beautiful placement on the banks of 
the Arno, with a charming vista of 
castle crags and hills beyond; in col- 
lections of the art of its own sons; 
and in its rich associations. Floren- 
tine needlewomen to-day gladden 
the hearts of the women of many 
countries; beautiful girls in their 
confirmation robes enliven the local 
charm on the Sabbath Day; babes 
are registered and baptized in the 
Baptistery of San Giovanni just as 
they were in the infancy of Dante 
and Beatrice. 


(Continued on page 68) 











EADERS of Travel 
Department pages 
will be interested in the 
Instructor’s Fifth An- 
nual Travel Contest, 
announcement of which 
is made in the front of 
this issue. 
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GUARD LITTLE THROATS 


with an antiseptic 


that is SAFE! 


LISTERINE Kills Germs — Yet Is 
Healing To Tissue 


A word to mothers and fathers: 

By all means have yourself and your 
children form the habit of gargling twice a 
day. It’s a wonderful precaution against 
colds and other infections. But make sure 
that the mouth wash you use is safe—that it 
doesn’t irritate tissue. 


Listerine Actually Healing 


Harsh mouth washes, aping Listerine, often 
do irritate. They may cause real harm. 
Through the irritation they set up, germs 
more readily attack the body. 

Listerine’s entire success is founded on its 
safety and its germicidal power. 

Itis non-poisonous, non-irritating. Indeed, 
its effect on tissue is soothing and healing. 
That is why physicians approve it. 


Reduces Mouth Bacteria 98% 


As a germicide, none is swifter in action. 
It kills germs in the fastest time that can be 
accurately recorded scientifically. In the 
mouth, it reduces surface bacteria 98%. And 
maintains reduction for hours. 

Now you can see why Listerine achieved 
such astonishing results in the test outlined 
below. 


Garglers Contract 4% As Many Colds 


Of 102 persons under medical supervision 
for a period of sixty days, one-third, called 
“controls” did not gargle Listerine; one-third 
gargled twice a day; one-third gargled five 
times a day. Note these amazing results: 

The group that gargled twice a day con- 
tracted only half as many colds as those who 
did not gargle at all. The group that gargled 
five times a day contracted one-third as many; 
and in both groups the colds contracted were 
less severe and of shorter duration than in the group 
that did not gargle. 

These scientifically controlled tests, performed on 
average people under average conditions, definitely 
indicate the high value of Listerine in arresting in- 
fection. 

Keep Listerine handy in home and office. Gargle 
with it twice a day at least. It not only guards your 
mouth against infection but keeps your breath beyond 
reproach. Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 









































More than 29 DISEASES may enter the 
body through the MOUTH, nose, and throat 


These figures are impressive. So too is the 
statement of one of the world’s most dis- 
tinguished physicians “that if mouth in- 
fection could be excluded, the other 
channels by which disease gains entrance 
into the body might almost be ignored.” 
Both clearly indicate the importance of 
keeping the mouth clean at all times, and 
of immediately consulting your physician 
in case of illness. 


Keep Your Mouth Clean - Consult Your Doctor 


Gargle twice a day for colds and sore throa 








Yosemite Valley, chief 
scenic wonder of the 
Pacific Coast, is but a 
few hours’ smooth ride 
from San Francisco — 
through the heart of 
California. 


See what this California 
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PUT YOURSELF IN 
thiA VACATION SCENE! 





Vacation offers you 


then see how little it need cost! 


EST ALONE is not enough for 
your vacation. A change of 
pace is something, yes, but brand 
new scenes and new ideas—real 
thrills—are more important; for 
while you rest, your mind too is 
refreshed. 
San Francisco offers everything 
a real vacation means. And the 
cost is no more than you will- 
ingly pay for the usual vacation! 
Look at the map on this page. 
Count the famous outdoor places 
in this California vacationland 
that San Francisco centers. Pic- 
ture yourself in the shade of giant 
Redwoods, oldest of living 
things. Imagine yourself atop the 
aaa at Tahoe, the lake in the 
clouds, and between the mighty 
granite walls of great Yosemite 
Valley. Think of the summer tan 
you'll get on Monterey Bay's 
white sandy beaches; deep in the 
Feather River wonderland; along 
the Mission trails. Read up on 
Forty-Niner history, be ready to 
explore the ghost-towns that the 
Gold Rush built... 
And practice your swing for 


golf above the Golden Gate! 

Rudyard Kipling said of San 
Francisco, “Its only drawback is, 
‘tis hard to leave.” And you will 
agree with him. You'll spend 
long days at the Beach, in 1000- 
acre Golden Gate Park; nights 
in Chinatown, and other colorful 
foreign colonies. Gay cosmopol- 
itan hotels and eating places will 
enchant you...And you will play 
as you never have played before. 

Only a few dollars laid aside 
each week, beginning right now, 
will pay your traveling costs; and 
your expenses here need total no 
more than they would at home. 
Last year almost 1000 visitors fur- 
nished us full details of their 
California expenditures and we’ve 
tabulated them to help you plan 
exactly. 

Send the coupon below for 
this schedule of costs and the 
free illustrated book Your Cali- 
fornia Vacation and San Francisco. 


If you are going to summer school this 
year ask for the list and dates of ses- 
sions at the University of California, 
Stanford University and others bere. 


AN FRANCISCO 


CENTER OF THE CALIFOREIA VACATIONLARD 


a bells, thrilling trails, joys of shop- 












Name 


Address 


CALIFORNIANS INC., Room 2103, 703 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Please send me the free illustrated Book, with costs; road Maps LO rail 
and steamship Rates C) Summer School information 0 


The Cathedral of Milan, enor- | 
| mous marble structure, with its mul- | 
titude of turrets and statues, and 
its marvelous bronze doors, repays a 
stop in the city of Milan; and every 
mde wishes to see that famous 
| wall painting, “The Last Supper” 
by Da Vinci, which is in the refec- 
tory of the Dominican church of 
Santa Maria delle Grazie. 

In Switzerland the beauty of the 
smiling Jungfrau above Interlaken; 
the glaciers, snow-capped peaks, and 

| fir-bordered lakes; the charming | 
mountain people; the tinkling cow- 





ping for wooden articles skillfully 
made by the peasants—all were a 
week’s delight. Far away lay the hot 
sun of Italy and Egypt. 

Everyone knows of the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier under Napo- | 
leon’s Arch of Triumph in Paris; 
of the Champs Elysées; of the In- 
valides, housing the Mausoleum of 
Napoleon; of Notre Dame and the 
Italian Quarter. But additional at- 
traction was offered last summer in 
the Colonial Exposition. Here was 
Mount Vernon in replica, with sta- 
bles and servants’ quarters. In the 
latter, products of our territorial 
possessions were shown. Exhibits of 
the colonies of France, particularly, 
and of other nations, were impres- 
sive. Queen Wilhelmina, bringing | 
"quantities of tulips, had flown from 

Holland on the day we were at the 
| exposition, and the Holland build- 
| ings were most attractive. 

Versailles, the palace of Louis 
XIV, notable to us as the scene of 
the Peace Conference, stands among 
lavish flower gardens, abundant 

| fountains that play on holidays, and 
splendid trees. I pictured Marie 
| Antoinette and the ladies and gen- 
| tlemen of the court enjoying a rus- 
tic simplicity in the charming Petit 
Trianon. 

| A two-hour airplane flight from 
Le Bourget near Paris to Croydon 
| outside of London gave us an ex- 
| pansive view of the European coun- 
acme long paved highways, 
sloping woodland, fields of grain, 
| and compactly-joined French farm 
buildings. We followed the coast 
| line for some distance, then sudden- 
| ly swooped across the Channel, dot- 
ted with whitecaps and fishing boats. 
Chalk hills merged into pastureland, 
and suddenly we found that our 
journey was over. 

London offers infinite associations 
through history and romantic tale. 
The peace and beauty in the neigh- 
borhood of London Tower are in 
sharp contrast to the tragedies of 
earlier days. As interesting as the 
Rosetta Stone and all the relics of 
ancient Persia, Greece, and Egypt, 
exhibited in the British Museum, is 
the collection of manuscripts of 

















famous persons—Queen Elizabeth, 
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Travel Department 
A Cross-SECTION OF EUROPE 
(Continued from page 66) 


Shakespeare, Lord Byron, Disraeli 
“Chinese” Gordon. The printed 
VICTORIA of the four-year-olj 
child reminded us that the beloved 
queen once struggled with her A, 


| B, C’s. 


A Sabbath service in Westminste; 
Abbey was impressive. At its clog 
the Lord Mayor and his wife, fol. 
lowed by a tiny page, left the Ab. 
bey, bowing graciously to the crowd, 
When they were whisked away jn 
a carriage drawn by four prancing 
horses, after the gayly appareled 
footmen had mounted front and 
rear, I felt that I had had a glimpse 
of storybook land. We were equally 
fortunate in attending Drury Lane 
Theater on the evening that King 


| George, Queen Mary, and several 


guests occupied the royal box. The- 
ater crowds offer a gala appearance, 
Although we knew that London 
people love to walk, it seemed 
strange to see men and women in 
evening clothes on their way home 
afoot. 

The changing of the guards at 
Buckingham Palace draws admir- 
tion for the beautiful intelligent 
horses who go through the manev- 
vers, as much as for the mounted 
guards. Kensington district offered 
us her bargains, while the windows 
in Regent Street suggested pur- 
chases for fatter pocketbooks. 

Over rolling hills, between hedges, 
through green countryside, we mo- 
tored to Oxford. There at the lunch 
hour we saw splendid English boys 
and girls leaving the classical halls. 
Stratford, home of the beloved Bard, 
drew many visitors. Past manor, 
thatched cottage, and small farm, 
through the long streets of the tex- 
tile city of Manchester, and over 
scattered heath, we approached 
Chester, whose medieval walls are 
still fairly well preserved. 

Our bus ride terminated in Liver- 
pool, where we embarked for Mont- 
real. Our steamship skirted the 
coast of Ireland and headed for the 
North Atlantic. We were so far 
north that the twilight lingered un- 
til after ten-thirty. One morning 
we saw an iceberg on the horizon. 
In a few days barren, far-stretching 
Labrador merged into the beautiful 
St. Lawrence Valley and its notice- 
able warmth. 

Above us, the lights of Chateau 
Frontenac twinkled merrily as our 
boat called at the port of Quebec to 
leave many of its passengers. Cana- 
dian farm land offered peace and 
beauty as we approached Montreal. 
To the strains of “Dixie,” “Yankee 
Doodle,” and “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” we disembarked on Inde- 
pendence Day. Not even the mur- 
murs of unemployment heard near 
Detroit and in Chicago lessened out 
joy at being home again. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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This Summer... 


see the whole Pacific Coast 


wry \ i 7 
wy Canadian Rockies co» 
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ROM MOST EASTERN AND MID- 

DLE WESTERN CITIES, on May 15, 
the extra charge for including the Pacific 
Northwest on your California roundtrip 
will be removed. You will then be able to 
‘see the whole Pacific Coast for not 1¢ 
more rail fare, by going West on one of 
Southern Pacific’s Four Great Routes and 
returning on another. 

And only Southern Pacific rails reach 
Lake Tahoe, the Redwood Empire, Del 
Monte and the Monterey Peninsula, Santa 
Barbara, and many other places you won't 
want to miss. 

Study the maps for a moment. See how 
Southern Pacific’s routes enter the coast, 
then spread north and south to pick out 
the West’s highlights . 

Sunset Route, sweeping along our ro- 
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Write your own ticket to the 
Pacific Coast! On this coupon, 
check the places you want to 
see, mail it to us, and we will 
send you a complete itinerary. 
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than the lowest California 
summer roundtrip! 


mantic southern border, Golden State 
Route from Chicago and Kansas City, 
Overland Route direct across mid-conti- 
nent, following the trail of the Pony Ex- 
press, and Shasta Route, linking all with 
the northern United States and Canadian 
Lines. Come West on one route, return on 
another, and presto! you see the whole 
Pacific Coast. 

There are two groups of summer fares: 
season roundtrips, good leaving from May 
15 to October 15, with a return limit of 
October 31, and (from many cities east of 
the Mississippi) 30-day roundtrips, good 
leaving from May 15 to September 30, 
with a 30-day return limit. 

Here are a few samples. In some cases 
ticket costs vary, depending upon the line 
you use east of Chicago: 


SUMMER ROUNDTRIP EXAMPLES 


to California (including, the Pacific Northwest 
in your trip if you wish) 


From SEASON LIMIT 
NEW YORK CITY . . $135.12 to $138.32 
CHICAGO Bia 90.30 
BOSTON ° 147.36 to 147.66 
KANSAS CITY , 75.60 
PHILADELPHIA . 133.14 
ST. LOUIS 85.60 


30-day limit examples: From New York City, 
$119 to $122, Philadelphia, $118.40, etc. 


*FROM MOST EASTERN AND MIDDLE WESTERN CITIES. 


» Southern Pacific 


4 GREAT ROUTES FOR TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAVEL 





Mail to O. P. BARTLETT, 310 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, or H. H. GRAY, 531 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


My Pacific Coast destination will be ___I would like to include in 


Please send complete itinerary. 














[ } LOS ANGELES } NEW ORLEANS [ } TUCSON 
}] SAN FRANCISCO } EL PASO | SALT LAKE CITY 
} SAN DIEGO } PORTLAND [| } YOSEMITE 
| SAN ANTONIO | } TACOMA [| } CRATER LAKE 
| GREAT SALT LAKE | |} SEATTLE | } BIG TREES 
[ | PHOENIX [ } VICTORIA [| } LAKE TAHOE 
} SANTA BARBARA } VANCOUVER, B.C. } WEST COAST OF MEXICO 
[ } AGUA CALIENTE { } HOUSTON } DEL MONTE 
Name Address 


my roundtrip the places I have checked. 


[ ] SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK 

[ | TIOGA PASS 

GENERAL GRANT NATIONAL PARK 
APACHE TRAIL 
] HAWAII 

f | OREGON CAVES 
MAGIC VALLEY OF THE RIO GRANDE 
ALASKA f ] MT. RAINIER 


v—_ 


[4003] 


bien 








City 
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Choose from DOLLAR LINES 
A VACATION VOYAGE 
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ROUNDTRIP 
Y'iAHONOLULU 


Here —this very summer — is your chance to see the 
Orient! Never before has it been possible to make a 
roundtrip of the Pacific—to the Orient and return — 
for so little money. The American Dollar, due to favor- 
able exchange rates will buy many times as much as 
heretofore. 

















Features you will enjoy on President Liners: 


Extra large staterooms—all outside, high and mid-ship—each with 
running hot and cold water—twin beds with box springs and hair 
matresses—fans, heaters, thermos bottles—luxuriously appointed. 

Marvelous meals—delightfully served—rare American and Orien- 
tal delicacies. Dining salon two decks high—all small tables for two 
or four—one sitting. 

Orchestra plays at luncheon, tea dancing, dinner and evening 
parties. 

American standards of cleanliness, comfort and service. 
Spacious promenade—large cosy deck chairs. 
Deck sports—outside swimming pool. 


12,000-16,000 miles of luxurious cruising on Dollar 
Liners. Days filled with adventure! The most ideal va- 
cation you can possibly imagine. A chance to become 
acquainted with the other half of the world... Hawaii 
—the mid-Pacific Paradise ... The Flowery Kingdom 
of Japan with its dancing geisha girls ... The Paris of 
the East—Shanghai!... The picturesque old pagodas 
of Canton... The playground of the Philippines. 


First Class Summer Roundtrip Fares 


To Japan $450, China $519, Philippines $562. All via $1110 - $1250 ROUND THE WORLD 
Honolulu. Also special Java-Bali Extension $179. First Class accommodations. Stopover as you please. Take 85 
Round the World $1110. days or two years as you wish. Visit 23 ports in 15 countries. 








New York ..... 604 Fifth Ave. and 29 Broadway 
bt > ee & Oe 110 South Dearborn Street 


CUE oe vce wee ee gee Union Trust Arcade 
Boston ..... Statler Bldg., 24 Providence Street 
Philadelphia ....... 210 South Sixteenth Street 
PD, oa 0 9 eee. 4-n 1005 Connecticut, N. W. 


ams PUGMGINCO . ow ct ccc es 311 California Street 
ES « 2 4 6.6 0-610 = 4 514 West Sixth Street s T & A M 4S ca L : N fF 5 
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Talking movies—under the stars. 
Beauty parlor, barber shop. 
Large, exquisitely decorated public rooms. 

Gay parties, masquerades—never a dull moment. 
Stopover privileges unique in travel history. 


- vv vr vr 


President Liners sail every Thursday from New York to Havana 
(First Class fares as low as $80—Roundtrip $110), Panama Canal, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco ($200-$225), then (every Friday) to 
Hawaii, the Orient, and Round the World... From the Orient, Presi- 
dent Liners sail every two weeks to California, Panama, Havana and 
New York. 


S.S. President Hoover and S.S. President Coolidge... 
the newest and finest liners under the American flag. 


we 








TO SUIT YOUR PLANS 


‘300° 
ound Came ede 


COMPLETE ROUNDTRIP 


HOMETOWN TO HOMETOWN 
ONE WAY WATER : ONE WAY RAIL 


Rail fare hometown to New York... President 
Liner to California ...rail fare home. Reverse the 
order if you wish. One way water $200-$225. 


Dollar Lines offer you a 5500-mile cruise (16 days) to 
California at a lower First Class fare than you’ve ever 
thought possible. There are no extras on shipboard 
either; all of your meals, most excellent ones you'll 
find, and all your fun aboard ship are included in fare. 


Famous President Liners take you first to Havana. 
And after a full day ashore—with time to visit the 
Tropical Gardens, to eat unusual native dishes, to 
visit the Casino, to shop in exotic bazaars—you’re off 
again thru the tropic waters of the Caribbean, to Cris- 
tobal and Colon (overnight ashore if you choose)... 
Then thru the Panama Canal; luncheon on deck: and 
ashore at Balboa and Panama City...the Pirate Ruins 
... Strange bits of wickedness. Then up the Pacific to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


And if this cruising gets into your blood, which it’s 
very likely to do, Hawaii is a few days away! 





J. T. DANAHER, A. G. P. A., 604 Fifth Avenue, New York City (or nearest office). 
Please send me full information on a Round America Cruise sailing about......... 


a tour to Hawaii (1), Japan C), China (J, Philippines C], Java-Bali _], Round the World (| 
I am not planning a trip but would like booklets C1. 
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his Summer... 
when your ship swings into 


Honolulu Harbor 


UDDENLY you are in the harbor Come to Hawaii this summer! 
Speed boats, outrigger canoes In July the thermometer may get as 
and launches circle around;a__ high as 85°, but the cooling breeze 


half-pine sea-sled spurts over the _ says let’s golf . . . Swim, fish, ride, 
waves likea drunken flying fish.Ex- hike, cruise by boat or plane among 
citement lines the rail. Tug-boats the islands. And rest . . . where you 


bring laughing, jostling crowds, can’t even remember what you 
arms filled wich leis. A native band came to forget 
plays che Song of the Islands. Brown 


heads dot the water, coaxing for 4 Regional Conference \ 























coins. .. Coco palms wave from the World Federation of 
shore. Patches of rainbow drift out Education Associations 
of space to signal welcome. Honolulu, July 25-31 
Balmy air, freighted with blos aie . 
soms. Blue ocean, emerald bay, University of Hawaii 
green hills back of Honolulu . .. Summer Session 
Behind you Diamond Head jutsout June 29— August 9 
to sea, shutting away the pressure Outstanding leaders of 
of everyday realities. There's fabled education from many lands 
Punchbowl! hill, and high Tantalus will actively poreiges in 
mountain. ... Hawaii, che breeze the conference of W.F.E.A. 
cooled tropics—a cadence in your Some of the educators | 
blood who will teach in che sum 
—— mer session: Dr. Paul Mon | 
™ roc, Columbia; Dr. Archur | 
_ Jones, Univ. of Pennsylva 





A ‘i, 
ALL EXPENSES \ nia; Dr.Holcomb, Harvard 


2S THAN $200 SPECIAL CONVENTION HOTEL 
LESS THAN 93 AND STEAMSHIP RATES 


A three-weeks round-trip 
from the Pacific Coast, all 
expenses included . . . hotels, 
steamship fares, sightseeing, 
etc...can be made under $300 














HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A.) 
225-A BUSH SVvTeaageuvsr VAR FRANCISCO 
The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, on request, mail you Free, authori- 


tative information about the Islands. For special booklet, illustrated 
in full color, with picture maps, send 10¢ to defray cost of handling. 
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(Continued from page 68) 


IMPRESSIONS OF BERMUDA 


By Anna M. Lenehan 
| Burgess School, East Providence, R.I. 


(Prize Winner, 1931 Travel Contest) 


| TINY ripples caressed the prow of 

1 gay liner, slowly making its 
way toward a thin strip of land 
faintly visible on the distant hori- 
zon. The dazzling rays of a hot 
noonday sun sparkled on sapphire 
and emerald waters. A single feath- 
ery cloud floated in the heavenly 
blue void above. Eager eyes peering 
ahead could see the dark land mass 
grow ever larger, taking shape into 





hills and valleys and green foliage. 
As the vessel swung in toward 


| the harbor, the long crescent of a 


smooth beach showed clearer each 
moment. Charming little houses of 
white stone coral nestled amid the 
verdure. One tall solitary palm tree 
stood like a lone sentinel near the 
shore. The wide bay stretched be- 
fore us in patches of light marine 
blue, sometimes darkening almost to 
purple, then pale green fading into 
a reflection of the sky. 

On deck, passengers grew restless 


| and excited as they were about to 





land. Cheery voices shouted greet- 
ings from the dock while baggage 
bumped down the gangplank. Pre- 
liminaries over, we chugged across 
the bay in a motorboat to our hotel. 
Scattered about were countless small 
islands, covered with shrubs and 
trees. Fleets of sailboats dotted the 
waves. How quiet and restful every- 
thing was—no trains, no smoke or 
dust, no ugly factories! The islands 
of Bermuda are well named the 
“Isles of Rest.” One awakens to 
the soft trill of a bird’s song, and 
the silence of night is broken only 
by the tinkle of a banjo and the 
song of tourists on a moonlight sail. 


Next afternoon the launch took | 


us to the marine gardens, a veritable 
fairyland under the ocean. Frorm a 
glass-bottomed boat we could peer 
down into translucent depths. There 
flourished many species of sea life 


—-great sponges, rich coral polyps, | 
green seaweed, and velvety moss— | 


with tiny, exquisite, silvery fishes 
floating about like the rulers of a 
little submarine kingdom. On the 
way back, a tropical shower de- 
scended in a deluge of enormous 
raindrops. Upon the shore, the sun 
was shining while we were being 
drenched. Soon the pattering ceased, 
however, and a gorgeous rainbow 
appeared in the sky. 


The following day found our | 


party traveling the smooth roads in 
a stylish victoria, behind a smart 
/span of horses. The dusky coach- 


man wore a white linen suit with a | 


sun helmet like an African explor- 
ers. Though bound for the quaint 
old Spanish town of St. George’s, 
the driver stopped to guide us 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Next: Summer 


Make St Petersburg 
Your IouringBase- 
Convenient to All 

| Points of Inierest 


HIS coming summer plan a nev 
kind of vacation. Come down w 
| the cool Gulf Coast of Florida—at & 
| Petersburg. . . . You will be delightful) 
| surprised by the glorious summer dé 
mate of this city. You will revel inis 
| pleasant days with refreshing breezesal 
tea blowing off the water, and i 
wonderful nights beneath the Southem 
moon. 





Come—play golf, tennis, and all thet 
vorite tourist games. Fish, go boating 
or swim in the Gulf and Tampa By. 
Motor through orange groves to pout 
| of scenic and historic interest. 


Come by motor, rail, steamer or plan 
Enjoy a Florida vacation at low summe 





rates. Write for illustrated booklet. 


} 





B. D. Deaderick, Sec’y., 
Chamber of Commerce, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Please send your free illustrated booklet 
Name 


| Address 
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Lryoy 


port 


in Minnesota 


Picture yourself in this happy, healthful sportland. You take your 
morning plunge in a limpid, sky-blue lake. You eat a hearty break- 
fast in a rustic cabin or in a fashionable resort hotel, or in your own 








: cozy motor camp. Then your day of invigorating sports has jast 
“at begun. Choose what you will...boating, fishing, Hg? BS. riding, 
at night 


golfing, aqua-planing...it is here waiting — selection. An 
there is dancing...or canoeing on moonlit waters. After such a day 
of thrills and surprises, you enjoy the sleep of the just in cool tonic 
air scented with fragrant pine and balsam. 


In this prodigal land you are not confined to one spot. You can 
make your vacation here a glorious sports-tour. Visit a different 
lake each day...for this is not a land of just one, nor a hundred, but 
10,000 crystal-clear, grass-and-tree-bordered lakes. 


And the cost? So conveniently low that you cannot afford to go 
elsewhere for that needed vacation. Live royally in modern resort 
hotels at $35 to $75 a week...in cozy cabins at $15...or at lake-side 
tourist camps at practically no cost at all. 


Come on to Minnesota this year—for health, for sport. 





Ten Thousand Lakes-Greater Minnesota Association 


Saint Paul - Minneapolis - Duluth 
SPORTLAND OF 10000 LAKES 
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10,000 Lakes of Minnesota Assn. 
Dept. 134. St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send me your FREE literature, and 
information on items I have checked. 












(_] Resorts {| Lake-front Homes omance Lives Again A Morning Canter 
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TRAVEL 
EUROP 


A delightful summer of travel through the Old World—combined 
with certain educational goals—here is reason enough to lure us 
down to the sea in ships! To fully realize the many educational and | 
cultural benefits of travel is the high purpose behind the group of 
Educational Tours offered by the Intercollegiate Travel Extension 
Service of the American Express Company. 


/neath, we gazed in wonder at this 
| marvelous work of Nature. 


Points that will appeal to intelligent travelers: 
a cultural subject for each tour: art—music-—psychology— 
social welfare, and many others 


interesting itineraries worked out with special reference to 
the subjects emphasized on each tour 


educational directors who are authorities in their fields as 
well as experienced travelers 


an opportunity to gain academic credits on most of the tours 


Though specially planned to fit the needs of educators, alumni, and advanced | 
students, the appeal of these tours is not limited. All are welcome who are | 
sincerely interested in the purpose and ideals of this enjoyable, valuable form 
of travel. 


CHOOSE: 


MUSIC LOVERS TOUR... 


University of Michigan Sailing 


Educational Director, 


on the “OLYMPIC” July 1, visiting: 


Hngland, Holland, Germany, Austria, Belgium, France, returning on the | 
“HOMERIC” Aug. 24... price $798. 
EDUCATION STUDY TOUR... Educational Director, Dr. Thomas 


\lexander, Teachers College, Columbia University ... Sailing on the “GEN- 
KRAL VON STEUBEN” June 30, visiting: France, Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, returning on the “EUROPA” Sept. 7 

rate $760. 

SOCIAL WELFARE TOUR... Educational Director, Dr. 
Alexander, Teachers College, Columbia University, assisted by Mr. 
Taylor of Raleigh Public Schools . . . Sailing on the “GENERAL VON STEU- 
BEN” June 30, visiting: France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia, returning on the “EUROPA” Sept. 7 rate $760. 

AGRICULTURAL TOUR... Dr. C. E. Ladd, 
Associate Dean of Agriculture, Cornell University Sailing on the 
“OLYMPIC” July 1, visiting: England, Scotland, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Germany, returning on the “PENNLAND” Sept. 4... price $800. 

EUROPEAN INDUSTRIES TOUR .. . Educational Director, Prof. N. 
C. Miller, Rutgers University . Sailing on the “WESTERNLAND” July 1, 
visiting: Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France, returning on the | 
“LAPLAND” Aug. 29. There is an extension tour to England, of 7 days. 
Those taking it will return on the “BALTIC” on Sept. 5. 
main tour, and $88 for the English Extension. 


ARCHITECTURAL TOUR .. . Educational Director, Prof. W. W. 
Campbell, University of Pennsylvania . . . Sailing on the “CONTE GRANDE” 
June 28, visiting: Gibraltar, Sicily, Italy, Switzerland, France, England, re- 
turning on the “STATENDAM” Sept. 3. Price is $882. 

ART TOUR .. . Educational Director, Prof. Charles Richards, Oberlia | 
College . . . Sailing on the “OLYMPIC” July 1, visiting: England, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France, returning on the same steamer | 
Aug. 30 . . . rate is $775. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL RESIDENTIAL STUDY TOUR .. 
Director, Prof. Henry Beaumont, University of Kentucky Sailing on the 
“WESTERNLAND” July 1, visiting Belgium, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
France; the group will reside in Vienna for one month and attend the Univer- 
sity there. (Lectures in English.) Return on the “MAJESTIC” Sept. 6... 
cost $645. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL TOUR (To New Mexico) . Educational Di- 
rector, Prof. Paul H. Nesbitt, Curator, Logan Museum, Beloit College. The 
tour will leave Kansas City on Aug. 1, visiting the Southwest, where archeolo- 
gists have found the earliest evidence of man in America, and return to | 
Kansas City Aug. 22. The cost ranges between $440 from Kansas City to | 
$502 from New York. 

BOORLETS HAVE BEEN PREPARED ON EACH EDUCATIONAL sOve. 
LSO A SUMMARY OF ALL THE TOURS. TEAR OUT THIS AN- 
NOUNCEMENT” CHECK THE TOUR WHICH INTERESTS YOU, WRITE 


YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS HERE, AND MAIL. LITERATURE WILL 
BE SENT YOU PROMPTLY! EARLY BOOKINGS ARE IMPORTANT! 


Thomas 
John W. 


. Educational Director, 


. Educational 





Ms cceerniiaentidinte Address........ 204 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TRAVEL EXTENSION SERVICE 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


65 Broadway, New York 
(or the American Express office nearest to you) 


American Express Travelers Cheques Always Protect Your Funds 
STS SG ae a a TT 
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| which led deep into the earth. At 
_last, standing on a pontoon bridge 


Prof. V. Moore, | 8 


Cost is $681 for the | j 


| the next, glistening snow slopes. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF BERMUDA 

(Continued from page 72) 
through the famous Crystal Cave. 
The burning heat of the day grew 
cooler and cooler as the group went 
down the pathway of a long tunnel 


came upon an ancient decaying 
mansion, with walled-in patio ang 
fountain, overhung by enormoy 
branches; perhaps the retreat of 
some fierce pirate who harried th 
Spanish Main in stirring days long 
past. 

On the return, the horses wer 
allowed to jog along in a leisureh 
way, so it was possible to drink 
in the changing beauties of land. 
scape at every turn. Here, a banam, 
plantation, picturesque _ brokep. 
down native huts; there, a million. 
aire’s golf course rolled smooth as; 
green carpet. Brown-skinned chil. 
dren ran alongside, begging pennies, 
their big eyes laughing a chal. 


built over the transparent water be- 


Crys- 
tals in every shape and form were 
here illuminated by electricity. Very 
little imagination was required to 
discern a lady’s head, a huge turtle, 
a frog, a man’s profile, and even the 
tombstones of a graveyard. 

Back once more on the hot surface 
of earth, we found our road lined 
with hedges, overhanging trees, and 





beautiful flowers of every lenge. 
oleanders, hibiscus, slender palm That evening a dance took place 
shrubs, immense morning glories, | at the open-air pavilion in front of 


the hotel. Globes of light shed sub. 
dued rays on the silken gowns and 
white linen suits of the dancers 
Dreamy music floated out over the 
shadowy water. White-winged sail. 
boats glided past like ghosts in the 
darkness. Myriads of brilliant star 
dotted the pale pathway of the sky. 
Pleasantly warm air stirred the palm 
leaves softly. 

The hours flew by on wings. Our 
final day dawned in a downpour of 
rain. It seemed as though the hos- 

(Continued on page 75) 


scarlet Poppies in profusion. Every- 
thing in Bermuda is brighter and 
more intense—brilliant sun, bluest 
of skies, pure white cottages, shim- 
mering waves in the distance. The 
ardens were a riot of the most 
glorious color. 

Lunch proved more attractive 
when spread out in a pretty old 
park of Spanish Town. In trying 
to find names for the curious trees 
and shrubs around us, it was discov- 
ered that none of them were famil- 
iar. Wandering up a side lane, we 








AN 
ADVENTURE 
IN THRILLS! 





A visit to Switzerland! Mountains that overawe; valleys that slumber unconcerned. 
Contrasts that keep you in a state of wonderment. One day flaming flowers, 
One hour a snug inn—with laughter ringing 
out, the next, a stark monastery with a bell tolling — Quaint folk in quaint 
costumes living “next door” to the most modern in hotels and railways—1500 
oblivious to 1932! 


Let Switzerland be part of your experience in this world. Let the Swiss Rail- 
way System be your magic carpet. Surely, swiftly, comfortably, these electrified 


| lines will carry you to every point of interest in this land of All-Interest. And the 
| cost is surprisingly small. Our unlimited season ticket enables you to travel al 


over Switzerland at your will, at a fixed and extremely low price. 

Find out more about Switzerland and our special unlimited season ticket. A 
letter or postcard will bring you some amazing facts. Ask for Booklet N. Swiss 
Federal Railroads, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Sample itinerary: Geneva, Lausanne-Ouchy, Montreux, Berne, Bernese Oberland, Jungfraujoch, Loetschberg, Zermot 
Gornergrat, Furka-Oberalp, Grisons, St. Moritz, Zurich, Lucerne and its Loke District, St. Gothard and Lugon 
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(Continued from page 74) 


/ 


pitable island wept at the departure 
of her admiring visitors. Amid a 
chorus of good-bys we dashed to the 
launch which made record time over 
to the big liner. 
crowds dotted the pier. The sun 
sruggled at last through angry 
douds, with one of the abrupt 
weather changes which mark this 
cimate. From the band came the 
notes of a lilting melody. Last mes- 
sages were shouted to those on 
board. A flutter of handkerchiefs, 
a call of farewells, and the vessel 
moved gently off. We took a last 
look at the enchanted spot — its 
white coral villas, stately palms, 
verdant hills, and the sparkling 
waves of sun-bathed ocean. Then 
it gradually faded from our sight, a 
mere speck on the vast Atlantic. 
Cood-by, dear little fairy island— 
Bermuda! 


A Day AT THE GRAND CANYON 
By Margaret O'Reilly 
Montecito School, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


(Prize Winner, 1931 Travel Contest) 


Hand-waving | 


HE Grand Canyon of Arizona 


as seen from beautiful Hotel El 
Tovar presents a most impressive 
picture, one that never fails to en- 
rapture those who see it. Geologists 
tell us that the process of erosion, 
going on for millions of years, is 
accountable for this magnificent 
work of nature. What is more, the 
deepening of the gorge must con- 
tinue down the centuries—for in 
some places the Colorado River is 


still more than 2000 feet above sea | 


level. Until it reaches a grade so 
low that sand and débris can no 
longer be moved, water, sand, and 
frost will still do their work. 

After a delicious breakfast in the 
hotel dining-room, we were eager 
for a more careful observation of 
the gigantic chasm as seen through 
the telescope, on the parapet in front 
of the hotel. Motor busses were 
waiting at the hotel door to take 
guests on sight-seeing trips along the 
rim of the canyon. There are sev- 
eral to choose from, but those which 
I chose—Hermit Rim Drive in the 
morning and Painted Desert View 
Drive in the afternoon—proved de- 
lightful. With competent guides, 
it was possible to gain a fine general 
impression. 

The great gorge, with its fantastic 
towers, turrets, and domes, is more 
than two hundred miles long, from 


eight to twenty miles wide, and | 


about a mile deep. Of all the views, 
the one of the Painted Desert is my 
choice. The great outlook, the Lit- 
tle Colorado, the winding canyon, 
the marvelous coloring of the des- 
(tt—everything is there. When 

¢ time comes for leaving one is 


‘loath to depart. 








THEY CALLED IT 
the worst trail 


This side of Hew 








Your local 
railroad or 
tourist agent 
can arrange 
this cruise. 


See him today. 


PACIFIC STEAMSHIP Co. 


Serving ALASKA since 1881 


“ALA 
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‘TWAS IN '98! A wild tale it was in the 
telling and like wild-fire it spread: 
“Gold, yellow gold, unheard-of Gold in 
Alaska!” The world went mad! “Klon- 
dike” became a household word in every 
civilized home. Paying positions, good 
homes, friends, were abandoned! The 
rush was on, the adventurous dreamers 
came by the thousands! Some bought, 
others begged, borrowed and beat their 
way to Skagway. Miles-long human 
trains trekked “over the pass.” Inde- 
scribable hardships ac- 
companied their every 
footstep on their fever- 
ish rush for the precious 
metal. “The worst trail 
this side of Hell” took a 
horrible toll in human 
life and misery but the 
consuming fever carried 
thousands on. And gold 
was there! Fabulous 
fortunes for some, for 
others—but why speak 
of the nameless ones who lacking suc- 
cess cannot even be interesting. 


Today as you follow the still-visible 
“trail of ’98” from the comfortable ob- 
servation platform of a modern railway 
train, you may still experience something 
of the thrill of these hardy stampeders 
and this is but one of the thousands of 
thrills which may be experienced. ... . 
one of the dozens of epoch-marking bits 
















the precious metal. 


of history which may 
be relived ... one of 
the broadening, awe-in- 
spiring sights which 
will intrigue and fas- 
cinate you on a cruise 
to this mighty, marvel- 
ous wonderland. 


Sitka, former seat of Russian Rule in America! 
Reeking with glamor and romance of by-gone days 
Juneau, the present capital, once center of the 
world's greatest gold producing area. Ketchikan, 
“the town under the eagle” originally owned by 
“Paper Nose Charlie.” Each has its own peculiar 
charm and romance. Each will inspire dreamers 
with visions of its wonderful future. 


And glaciers! Little ones and big ones, live ones 
and dead ones, and especially Titanic Taku, a 
giant body of blue, translucent ice over two miles 
wide and rising 300 feet above the water's edge. 


For over one thousand miles you cruise the 
world-famous “Inside Passage”—the world’s Won- 
der Waterway—smooth as a mill-pond! Each mile 
brings a gem of ocean and mountain grandeur, each 
day a quaint and fascinating city—in fact, as the 
late President Harding said: “One engrossing pic- 
ture so closely follows another that it is difficult to 
appraise them.” 


See Alaska this summer! Its ease of approach 
and enjoyment will surprise you! For instance: A 
glorious nine or twelve day cruise from Seattle to 


Skagway and Sitka and return. The 
ship is your home for the entire $ 
round trip and the round-trip fare, 
including berth and meals is only 

Cruise sailings from Seattle every few days dur- 
ing the season, May to September, inclusive. Let 
us send you complete details and beautifully illus- 
trated descriptive folders. Write to: H.B. Brittan, 


General Passenger Agent, 311 California Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


World-wide was the gold feve 
and not only men, but women, 
too, succumbed to its contagion, 
exposing themselves to nature's 
cruel elements in their search fo 
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Romance rides the trails 
of Glacier Pa rk! Come on outdoors 


— follow the open trail to the perfect vacation. Whatever 
your fancy you'll find it here—glacial formations or bear- 
grass in bloom, golf, moonlight on mountains, a papoose, or 
cowboys. Get a liberal education in geology or horse- 
manship, Indian lore or botany—in Glacier Park, gate- 
way to Northwest adventureland. Lowest summer fares in 
history from Eastern cities. Inquire about Escorted Tours. 
Write Great Northern Vacations, Dept. L-3, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Party 


(Continued from page 29) 


night. Howard had already told of 
his experiences on the boat. Our 
discussions, until our arrival at 
Amsterdam, included such topics as 
stewards, cabins, berths, deck chairs, 
sea gulls, and the like. We counted 
ten days for the ocean voyage. 

At this point, copies of the sup- 
plementary reader, Ned and Nan in 
Holland, were given to group one. 
This group read to the other chil- 
dren about the trips Ned and Nan 
took to Amsterdam, the Island of 
Marken, The Hague, and the cheese 
markets. The trips of Ned and Nan 
helped us select the towns for our 
own tour. No town was included 
unless it had an especial appeal. A 
story about each was written for the 
newspaper. We visited the following 
cities: 

1. Amsterdam.—To see the ca- 
nals, the Zuider Zee, the museum, 
palace, and dikes. 

2. Island of Marken.—To see the 
homes, quaint dress, and fishing ves- 
sels. 

3. Vollendam.—To see the quaint 
dress and fishing vessels. 

4. Edam and Alkmaar.—To see 
Holstein cows in dairy farms near 
by and the cheese markets. 

§. Haarlem.—To see tulip fields 
and windmills, especially those 
grinding cocoa. 

6. The Hague.—To see the storks 
and the Peace Palace, also to visit 
the North Sea beach with its queer 
bathhouses and chairs. 

7. Rotterdam.—To see the many 
ships in the harbor flying Dutch 
flags. To board our SS. “Washing- 
ton.” 

The newspaper, “The Franklin 
News,” was awarded a first prize at 
our spring school exhibit. Each 
story was a group composition. The 
following items were in it: 


Mrs. Hunt’s Tak 
Mrs, Hunt talked to us about Hol- 
land on February 17, 1930. She has 
been there. She showed us some pic- 
‘tures of Dutch people. It made us 
want to go to Holland. 





AsouT THE DutcH Twins 

| Our teacher read about “The Dutch 
Twins,” Kit and Kat. It made us want 
to see the windmills. It made us want 
jto see the Dutch people. We decided to 
| go to Holland. 


OrF FoR New York 

| We got on the train April Ist at 1:35 
,o’clock. It took us to New York. Our 
tickets cost $14.92. We slept on the 
|sleeper one night. We ate three meals 
|in the diner. 
READY To SaIL 

We got to New York at 3:30 o'clock 
jthe next day. We ate supper at a hotel. 
|We went to the pier in a taxi. We 
went on board our ship. It is called 
SS. “Holland.” It sailed at 8 o'clock 
at night, April 2nd. 


to Glacier Park, the Northwest, and California, (Continued on page 77) 
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EXPLORE THE HISTORIC 
SPANISH AMERICAS 


EN ROUTE TO 


CALIFORNIA 
NEW YORK 


@ Goabroad, between New York and Cai. 
fornia!—to fascinating Spanish America! 
Only the spacious liners of the Panama 
Mail Service—through the Panama Cana} 
—offer you an itinerary which includes ]9 
worthwhile visits in 7 of these foreign 
nations, 

You sail the Spanish Main, retrace the 
footsteps of Balboa and the Conquistado. 
res. You haveopportunity to join specially 
conducted inland excursions into Colom. 
bia, Panama, El Salvador, Guatemala ang 
Mexico; shore visits in Costa Rica ang 
Nicaragua. 

The entire voyage takes only 3 weeks 
and 3 days—but provides inspiration and 
material for lectures or study courses on 
a wide variety of subjects. 

Panama Mail Service is the lowest cog 
per day of any line between New York and 
California. Rail trip to or from any city ig 
purchasable at lowest rates in connection 
with this voyage. Cruise liners leave New 
York, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
every other week. Eastbound, a stop in 
Havana is made. Write for full details, 






PANAMA MAIL SERVICE 


New York: 10 Hanover Square; Boston: Little 
Building; Chicago: 230 N. Michigan Avenue; 
New Orleans: Queen and Crescent Building; San 
Francisco: 2 Pine Street; Los Angeles: 548 So. 
Spring Street . . . or authorized tourist agent. 
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of the famous swimming poole 


SHELTON 


at 49™ and Lexington NEW YORK 


Living in a great hotel is satistfy- 
ing. It is an assertion of your in- 
dependence, Itoffers a conven- 
fent and pleasing means for 
entertaining friends and pro- 
claims your social standing. A 
room from $50. per month up- 
wards or a suite fer $135. up 
wards is economical living, and 
is obtainable at the Shelton. 
Across the street from the new 
Waldorf Astoria, the Shelton is in 
the very center of many smart 
and magnificent hotels. 


Club features (free to guests) are as follows: 
Swimming pool; completely equipped gymnasium; 
game rooms for bridge and backgammon ; bowling; 
roof garden; solarium and cafeteria on the 16th 
floor; full stocked library with four co 
lounge rooms on the second floor. 








— 
Commonwealth Tours | 


$297 europe $785 


Varied Routes, Delightful Hotels, Complete Sight- 
seeing Prog , Expert Leadership, Smal] Groups. 
Send for booklets of Spring, 
Summer, Near East and All 
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Our Dutch Reading Party 
(Continued from page 76) | 


ON THE Boat |the SS. “Washington.” We saw many 
There are many stewards on the | boats. Many had Holland flags on 
dip. They take us to our cabins, Our them. We set sail April 18th. 
cabins are small. We play games on} Since every tourist abroad relates | 
the deck. We sit on the deck chairs. | his experiences to those at home, the | 
We cover up with a rug. We watch | children wished to tell their parents 
the sea gulls. We see many white caps. | what they had learned. This we 
ir takes us ten days to cross the Atlantic | 4..i:4eq could be done at a party. 
Ocean. From now on our plans were made 
IN AMSTERDAM for the Dutch Reading Party. 
We arrived in Amsterdam April 12.| While we were sailing home, the 
It is on the Zuider Zee. It is called the | following subjects were selected: 


“City of Canals.” We saw the Queen’s - 
ace. We went to the museum to! The Land of Holland 
The Windmills 


see —_ that Dutch artists had | How Dutch People Drese 
= Dutch Homes—Outside 
THe IsLaAND OF MARKEN | Dutch Homes—Inside 
We went to visit the island of Mar-| What Dutch People Do 
ken April 15. We went in a sailboat.! Christmas in Holland 


itis called the fishermen’s village. ago Each of th “| , 
sre no trees there. The tiny houses are ach Of these tities, One st 8 time, 


built on poles. The people dress differ- WS placed on the blackboard, and 
tly than other Dutch people. the topic discussed during a lan- 
|guage period. It took at least one 
| period to select and complete the in- 
formation for each. As the children 
gave a sentence or two about the 
subject, a few key words were writ- 
CHEESE MaRKETS ten on the blackboard. When we 
We went to Edam and Alkmaar. We} | /completed one subject, different pu- 
saw cheeses that looked like orange | pils combined the key words into 
balls. In the country we saw many oral talks. They looked at the black- 
Holstein cows. We saw dog carts carry- board, if necessary, to help them in- 
ing milk and cheese. clude all bits of information. Later 
Reapy To Come Home these key words were written down 
We are now ready to come home. We|as notes to be used by the speaker 
went to Rotterdam to get on our boat, (Continued on page 78) 








IN VOLLENDAM 
We went to Vollendam. We saw 
many fishing boats. We saw people | 
walking on the dikes. 




























What It Means to When You’re a _2 C. U. 


ae a Tt. Cth Tom: “That looks like real money.” 

Jane: “It is real—it’s my rainy day check.” 

$50 a Month bedep) when Tom: “Your rainy day check—what d’ you mean?” 

you are totally disabled by acci- Jane: “Well, you know I’ve been sick, with doctors’ bills 








dent or confining > cating 
$11.67 a Week (and up) 
en you are quarantined and 

your salary has stop 

$25 a Month (and up) for 
illness that does not confine you to 
the house, but keeps you from work. 
20 per cent increase in sick 
ts for two months when you 


Fe ee to an established 


$50 a Month (and up) when 
you are totally disabled by injuries 
teceivedin an automobile pos 
and $1,000 for accidental 
in an automobile disaster. 
$333. to $ 5 BGO fond up) 
of major acci ts, or for acci- 
dental! loss of life. ‘These indem 
Rities are increased 10 per cent for 
each consecutive annual renewal 


~ 4 policy for not to exceed five 
Double these benefits for travel 


accidents sustained in railroad, 

street car or steamboat wreck. 
Operation benefits in addition 

to other benefits after your policy 

en maintained in force for 

= year. 

olicies pa: benefits are 

also arne noes 


ona 


and all sorts of expenses raining down upon me—so here 
comes my rainy day check to scatter the clouds and let the 
sunshine in. 

Tom: “Nothing could be more timely. 
day friend?” 

Jane: “It’s the T. C. U.” 

Tom: “The T. C. U.! What does that mean?” 

Jane: “Teachers Casualty Underwriters—an association 
of teachers, It pays an income when a teacher’s regular in- 
come is cut off because of sickness, accident or quarantine.” 

Tom: “Fine. Do all teachers belong?” 

Jane: “Well, lots of them do. A few are still ‘exposed’ 
when rainy days come, but my little old T. C. U. Umbrella 
is up when the shower starts.” 

Tom: “Sensible Jane. I’m for you and your T. C. U.” 

Just fillout and mailthe coupon. We will then mail you full 
particulars of how we protect teachers. Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
834 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebraska 


Who’s your rainy 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U. 834 T. C. U. Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Bene- 
fits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Name 





Address — 
(This coupon ‘places the sender under no o obligation) 
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Somewhere 


SYSTEM along 


f)) UNION PACIFIC 


gly is your 


ldeal Vacation 


No matter what kind of vacation you’re looking for, 
Union Pacific has it. All the leading Western attrac- 
tions...also all-expense tours at unusually low rates, 
via Union Pacific which serves 15 National Parks and 
more of the West than any other railroad, including 


Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain 
National Parks 
Colorado 
California and Hawaii 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
Western Dude Ranches 
Hoover (Boulder) Dam 


Find out about Union Pacific’s 1932 vacation bar- 
gains before you make your summer plans, Mail 
this coupon today. 


UNION PACIFIC 


1 
J. P. Cummins, General Passenger Agent 
! 
! 





Room 229, Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebr. 
Please send me complete information and booklet about...............------- i 


Grade in School (if student) ............------------------------------+-+----- 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 








THE 


-—— 


Tt ALASKA 
























Through CANADA 
and the famed fjords 
of the North Pacific 


ERE under the Arctic Circle is 
the strangest storehouse of treas- 
ure and romance on this continent. 


Here under the mild r. idnight sun 
the entire north bursts into startling 
bloom. Here are giant glaciers and 
snow-clad peaks and mountains still 
pouring forth their fabulous stream of 
gold. Here is the thrilling “Trail of 


’98”" itself. 
Take a Canadian National 


steamertoAlaskathissummer. Sail 
athousand miles through the fjords 
of the famous “Inside Passage” 
—with absolutely smooth waters 
and gorgeous scenery all the way. 

If you live in the East give 
yourself the added treat of see- 
ing the Canadian Rockies - 
and stop over at Jasper Park 
Lodge for golf, trout fishing and 
trail-riding. 


an 

from Seattle, 

Victoria, Vancouver 
or Prince Rupert 










~ 
= 


AH outside 
rooms 


Write for illustrated booklets 


- 


7 


or arrange for a free showing of 
Canadian National travel films 


picturing this wonderful trip. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL= 


The Largest Kailu ay Systeme tic CAmerica. 


BOSTON 


re 


. ssf 
om 
f\ i 


SAN FRANCISCO 


186 Tremont St oe 7 648 Market St. 
BUFFALO DULUTH OFFICES PORTLAND, ME SEATTLE 
420 Main St Super Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 1329 Foarth Avenue 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY NEW YORK PORTLAND, ORE. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
So. Michigan Ave 106 Walnut St 673 Fifth Ave Yamhill St 901 —15th St., N. W. 
INCINNATI LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS LONDON, ENGLAND 
49 F. Foarth 3 607 So. Grand Ave 1422 Chestnut St 3M No. Broadway 17-19 Cockspur Street 
VETROIT MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH ST. PAUL PARIS, FRANCE 
Washingtoo Blvd 634 Marquette Ave, 366 Fifth Ave. 83 Bast Fifth St. 1 Rue Scribe 
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Our Dutch Reading 
Party 


| 
| (Continued from page 77) 


| selected by the group to talk on that | 


subject. 
| In an art lesson each pupil had 
| made a booklet in the shape of a 
'windmill. After each of the chosen 
subjects had been orally reproduced, 
|group compositions were written. 
These were copied and placed in each 
pupil’s booklet. 

Our music supervisor had taught 
us the following songs during her 


ing Song,” and “Sleepy Tulips.” 
All of these songs are found in the 
| Churchill-Grindell series. 

The children were encouraged to 
read poems, stories, and articles in 
books at home as well as at school, 
in order to find suitable selections 
for the program. These selections 





|suitability for the party program 
was discussed. In this way the vari- 
‘ous items for the program were 
assembled and their order selected. 
An announcer was chosen. 

A party carries with it the idea 
of refreshments. This involved ex- 
pense. The pupils suggested that 
they would help by each bringing a 
small contribution. We voted on a 
treasurer who kept account. One 
dollar and two cents was given to 
him. The menu consisted of food 
such as Dutch people eat: whole- 
wheat bread and butter sandwiches, 
Edam cheese, a cold cocoa milk 
idrink, and gingerbread animal 
cookies. 

In paying for the food, the treas- 
urer counted out the money and the 
amount was checked by the other 
| Pupils. Every opportunity for prac- 
‘ in adding and subtracting ac- 
tual money was used. 

One language period was devoted 
to composing the invitations to the 
mothers and a few special friends. 
In one writing period each child 
copied the invitation neatly in ink. 
The children made paper folders in 
the shape of wooden shoes, and the 
invitations were placed in them. 

Our project correlated with prac- 
tically every subject in the second- 
grade curriculum. In meeting its 
‘needs we hardly realized that we 
were covering so many subjects. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Churchill, F. F., and Grindell, C. G.: 
Song Books, No. 5 and No. 6 
(Milwaukee: Caspar, Krueger, 
Dory Co.). 

| Olmstead, Emma G., and Grant, 
E. B.: Ned and Nan in Holland 
(Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson 
& Co., 1916). 

| Perkins, Lucy F.: The Dutch Twins 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 

| 1911). 

| Thorsmark, Thora: In Wooden Shoe 
Land (Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peter- 
son & Co., 1929). 


music periods: “Land of the Wood- | 


en Shoe,” “Holland Maids,” “Skat- | 


were read to the class and their | 
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Valuable 


Suggestions 
To Teachers 


Best 
Washington Bi-Centennial—PLANT 
TREES. This is a lasting project 
the children. 


are out of school they may look back 





way to celebrate the George 


tor 


Long after they 
on the day these “Twin Beauties” 


were planted. 


2 Splendid 8 to 10 ft. Norway Maple 
shade trees—Special Bargain 


$5.48 


Price 


delivered. 


| Shipments made from April 10th to - 
| May Mail now and 


trees will be reserved for shipment 


10th. order 


to arrive on day you specify. 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY (C0, 
500 Main Street, Dansville, N.Y, 














IEUROPE.'I]: 


| -including steamship fare 





Escorted tours with interesting itineraries ey 


pertly and economically planned. Join a congenia! 
| group this summer and enjoy carefree travel! 


There are 31 “AMEXTOURS” from which you 
| canchoose. They range from a 25-day tourat $278, 
| toan 84-day tour at $941. Between these extremes 
lis an average trip taking 42 days and costing $482, 


| 


Arrangements are flexible; you can stay longer if 
you wish. The sightseeing is comprehensive and 
| the accommodations everywhere are comfortable 
and pleasant. 

Send for Literature No. V 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travel Service 


65 Broadway 


KANTSLIP 


New York 





. . 

Lingerie Supports 
Guaranteed to hold should- 
er straps in place comfort- 
ably. No sewing required. 
Sanitary and invisible, Buy 
one for each dress, Pin 
to inside shoulder seam, 
slip chain around straps 
and fasten snap. At your 
dealer or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. 


KANTSLIP MFG. Co. 
Point Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(0 Please send 1 pair Lingerie 
Supports. Inclosing 25c. 
(C0 Inclosing $1. Please send 4 
pair Lingerie Supports. 








Name 
Address.......... 





Consult the originator of Student Tours 
and specialist in cconomica] European 
Travel for the intellectual elite. Benefit 
from Dr. Keller’s experience with 15,000 — 
satisfied guests. “* Four aspirations are ours. 

KELLER TRAVEL CLUB 
551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Write for Booklet B 








i 


} 
|'_WANT A STEADY JOB? 
$1,260 to $3,400 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United States 
Government? Teachers have a big advantage because of 
their training and education, Over 20,000 1932 appowmt 
ments. These have big pay, short hours and ples 
ant work. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. N237, Rochester, N. Y., for free list of positions 
now open to teachers, and full particulars telling you ho¥ 
to get them. 





— 





Invitations— Announcemeals 
100 Script Lettering $3.50 


. 
| @ ing including two sets of envelopes 
Samples 


| Write for § 100 Visiting Cards $1,00 
| N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1042 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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79 
| “Playd Holland” | 
Se caic ~~) When sniffi tart 
| —Charlet es Ss ar 
(Continued from page 14) 
presented to the world such artists | teach pu pils to use 
a as Renoir, Monet, Degas, and others | 
PLaal of importance in the circle of mod- 
: ern art. Charlet’s own work ranks K L E E NG FE X 
ter they | him as == egy a 
ook: heat painters of Dutch life mong the . . 
3eauties” honors conferred upon Gace Disposable Tissues 
those of Officer of the Order of 
Leopold, Chevalier of the Legion 
'y Maple of Honor, and Member of the So- 
in Price ciété Nationale des Beaux Arts. 
By his friends he was given the un- 
— official but important title of “Past 
ow a |Grand Master of the Color Etch- 
hipenall ing.” At the time of his death, in 
x | 1928, he was president of the So- 
iciety L’Estampe Moderne. 
RY CO. Epitor1AL Note: Miss Eckford’s next 
e, N.Y. subject will be “A Distinguished Member of 
the Humane Society,” by Landseer, our 
} cover picture for April. 
LL 











Two Cases of Cheating 


(Continued from page 40) 

















rineraries ey ’ pictures. The vandalism had just 
N a congenial Ou e been discovered. Had the teacher 
e travel! , |any idea who the little boy was? 
m which you Ut | Paul was charged with his wicked- 
tour at Sani ness. He burst into tears. On that 
ese extremes | day when the teacher had been sur- 
costing $483. prised to see him smile for the first 
tay longer if ane. ‘time, she now saw him weep. 
hensive and The story came haltingly. He 
comfortable had no magazines, or even news- 
Time for summer plans! Choose | papers. In fact, his home provided 
ames Maine and let us help you find only scant necessities. Paul had 
us the place to please you best. — to conceal its poverty from 
lew York Woods cal a ae the other children. He knew it was 
ee ee wrong to cut pictures from library 
ris lake country. Hotel, camp, cot- | hooks or magazines, but he must 
uppo tage or farm home. A Maine va- (have a notebook. He thought 
oouke cation costs less than you think. they might never discover the loss 
sible Bo Rates as low as $18.00 a week. {at the library; there were so many 
~ meg “To my mind, Maine is the | ™284zines that they might never 
me sees - : open that one again. 
astpaid oy beautiful state we have in The teacher realized some of her I : t lf-inf 
=H this country,” says Booth Tar- | own responsibility and guilt in nexpensive way to prevent Self-infec- 
syed kington. You'll find:real happi- — Paul’s case, and knowing now thet | tion from handkerchiefs during colds. 
wet ag ness in Maine. there was really a very sensitive lit- | 
a In Maine are several summer tle boy under the assumed sullen- | OTECT your pupils’ health when than the linen handkerchief. Children 





schools for teachers, located in 
delightful towns. Full informa- 


ness, she understood that she must 


sniffles start! Nature is warning 


help him to establish himself as a against colds that so often spread to 


self-respecting member of the class. 


ithe entire class when soiled handker- 


prefer Kleenex to ordinary handker- 
chiefs, once they try it. 


And think of the economy .. . of the 


oon om pequest. ; _ |A sympathetic teacher can often |chiefs are used again and again. convenience? Kleenex costs less than 
Decide on Maine now. Mail | counteract even an ey Handkerchiefs are a menace to the handkerchief laundering. And there’s 
the coupon today. home environment. health of your pupils! During colds no washing dirty handkerchiefs! 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION 





MAINE PUBLICITY BUREAU, 
400 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine. 


GENERALIZATIONS 


Apparent ill-nature and indiffer- 
ence may result from a feeling of 
inadequacy. 

Approval and praise frequently 
— to light hitherto unsuspected 
qualities and abilities. 


| they harbor dangerous germsthatcause 


| self-infection. Germs that infect others. 
The use of Kleenex is the modern, in- 
expensive way to avoid this, 


Use Kleenex and destroy 


Teach your pupils to use Kleenex only 
once, then destroy it. Germs that live 





Use Kleenex, too, for removing 
creams and cosmetics, for manicuring, 
applying medicine. Former 50c size 
now only 35c at all drug, dry goods 
and department stores. 


FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 


KLEENEX COMPANY, NI-3 
Lake Michigan Bldg., e 








Inited S Please . “ Chicz . Minois. \ 

ebecae PP send free copy of Official State) Before insisting upon a child’s|in handkerchiefs and cause self-infec- BEE EIST ; 

1932 appoint ‘amphlet giving all information on Maine | ‘ Please send full-size package of Kleenex for 
and ples [ "cations, ‘complying with a requirement, a|tion are destroyed, too. classroom use. 

ir tute, . 

ot position . teacher should know his resources! Made of rayon-cellulose, Kleenex is Name 

ing how a “1. . ° : 

ing you —_... --- |and ability. Too often dishonesty | infinitely softer, far more absorbent, Street... ....60000.60c00 cesses esececeseeees 
ee jane cheating result because a stand- | P TERT tet tia 2 gia Liem 
jouncemenis nse 1 In Canada, address: "330 Bay St.. Toronto, Ont. 
sring $3.50 ‘ ard easily attainable by the me K L E E N Ee | = maps poet e 

ely yes M nnnnnne enon ne -naeae-ese-+--State........... |Of a group may be entirely out of 

iadeiphia, Pa. 


ES eo ee | reach of one or two members. Germ-filled eer om are a menace to socieiy! 











Santa Fe 


summer 






CUISIONS 


cult “- cost 


Santa Fe travel experts have worked on this prob- 
lem... 


How can people go farthest and see the most on 
the least money, during their vacation. 


They have the answer. 
They know. 


You will be amazed at how much you can see — 
even in two weeks. 


You will enjoy the planning of your Thrift Trip. 
The free booklets listed below will help you. 
Just clip and mail the coupon. 


Santa Fe Summer Xcursions make fhrift Trips pos- 
sible. They “cut the costs!” 


All expense Escorted Tours on certain 
dates this summer to the Far West 


If you live on the Pacific Coast, Santa Fe “Back East’’ 
Xcursions solve the vacation problem 


Clip and Mail this Coupon 
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Alice in Ireland 
(Continued from page 59) 


ALICE—Oh, Mr. Hatter, what a 
becoming tie you are wearing! And 
such a lovely color! | 

MAD HATTER—Oh, you don’t, 
mean that. You've just been kissing 
the Blarney Stone. 

MARCH HARE (pointing to harp) 
l—Do you know what that is? 

ALICE—A harp. 

MAD HATTER—What harp? 

ALICE—The harp that once 
through Tara's halls— 

MARCH HARE—Say the rest of it. 
ALICE (standing )— 

| The harp that once 

Tara's halls 

With joy so lightly bounded, | 
Could tell a tale in every scale, 

So dreadfully it sounded. 

MARCH HARE—That’s all wrong. 

ALIcE—I know it. The words 
won't come right somehow. Oh— 
(listening) What's that? I think 1 | 
hear music. | 

MAD HATTER—It’s the girls and | 
boys from Ballyclare who are com- | 

ing to sing and dance for us. 

(The Mad Hatter and the Marci. | 
Hare stand with Alice as the girls | 
|and boys come dancing in from en- | 
B trance at right and left, singing the | 
Bi chorus of “When Irish Eyes Are | 
8 Smiling.” They finish in a semi-| 
- circle on either side of the table.) 
ALICcE—That’s good. Let’s have 





through | 





- 
yy 
i) 
3 
~ 
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MAD HATTER—More what? More 

tea? 

MARCH HARE—No! More music. 

ALICE—Let’s have a jig. 

MAD HATTER AND MARCH HARE 

—A jig! A jig! 

ALL—A jig! A jig! A jig! 

(The girls and boys dance an\ 

Irish jig and strike a posture at the 

| finish. They repeat the dance as an 

encore and then dance off right and 

left.) 

ALICE—What a good time we are | 

having! 

MARCH HARE—We always have a 

good time in Ireland. 

MAD HATTER—Let’s have some 

more tea. (They sit down.) 
CuRTAIN | 


Scene IiIl 
(The same as Scene I. Alice is| 
again seated in the chair with the 
y Aitten in her arms.) | 
8} = aLice—What a pleasant dream I 
§ had. Did you dream it, too, Kitty? 
Wasn’t the March Hare funny— 
and the Mad Hatter? And there 
y was a real Irish jig at the end. I 
§ wonder if I can remember how it| 
B goes. (She gets up and starts to| 
E dance, humming the music to her- 


- self.) 
g A voice (calling off-stage)— 
g Alice! Alice! Your dinner is 





W. J. BLACK, Passenger Traffic Manager, Santa Fe Sys. Lines, 1070 Railway Exchange Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
Please mail folders checked below: 
O California OThe Indian-detours 
ODude Ranches 


DColorado 


DEscorted all-expense Tours 


O1Grand Canyon 





ready, dear. 

ALIcE—Yes, Mother, I’m coming. 
(Carrying the kitten under one| 
arm, she dances off, singing as she | 

| goes.) 





CURTAIN 
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From a woodcut by Glintenkhamp 


STOCKHOLM, 
ALWAYS 
APPEALING 


TAND under the arcades 
of the new Town Hall, 
called by many the most 

remarkable of modern buildings, 
All around a garden-like capital, 
Stimulating architecture, new or 
old; good hotels, clean streets, 
| tempting shops, flowers, greenery 

and water everywhere; white 
sails, trim ferries, cozy restau- 
rants, fine theatres, and musical 
outdoor cafes. 


you feel that sense of well-being 
which comes from an old, mellow 
civilization. See the ruins and 
roses of Visby, the brilliant native 
costumes of Dalecarlia. Sail across 
the hills on the unique Gota 
Canal, or take a comfortable 
train to Lapland and the Mid- 
night Sun. 


| Wherever you travel in Sweden 


Fight day Ss direct from New York by 
the Swedish American Line. From 
London or Paris by convenient boat 
or train service—ten hours by air. 
Through trains from Berlin or Hame- 
burg. Booklet free from any travel 
bureau. \\rite for information on spe- 
cial Economy Tours. 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 
| Travel Information Bureau Dept.Ni 
551 Fifth Avenue New York City 
























SATISFIED 
CLIENTS 

Foremost Student Tours: 250 
all expense tours, 26 to % 
Days, $235 to $690: Small 
rties. First class Hotes 
ore motor travel, New Tou- 
ist Cabin, Organized Ente- 
tainment. Send for booklet. 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 BoyLsToOn St., Boston, Mas 








Teachers—Children—Schools 


Attract robins, bluebirds, wrens, chickadees, swallows, phor 


bes, and others. These birds c are inviied 
Children love to study Live birds. 
Just the thing for the school yard, playground or home. 
Friendly Houses are made of fibre board having a natural bart 
effect. Weather-proof. The 3houses are sent knocked dow®- 
A. B. COWLES CO., 36 C 1 St., stor, MY. 
(C) Please send 3 Friendly Houses 0 Inclosing $1 #1 
mn will pay postman 
and (1) free descriptive leafiets. (1) plus postage. 
Name. 








Address 
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A Study 


of Primitive People 
(Continued from page 23) 


background—a picture of the earth 
as a great stretch of plain and forest 
inhabited by wild animals, and by 
men, scarcely less wild, who had 
‘only weapons or tools that they 
could invent for themselves. There 
,were three stories in this unit: 
“‘Chew-Chew and Fleetfoot,” “Fleet- 
foot and Flaker,” and “Fleetfoot 
Comes Home.” 

During the week of review at the 
conclusion of this division the chil- 
dren were so delighted with the dra- 
matic action in the stories that they 
wished to unite their story plays 
and dramatizations and make a little 
'play to give for guests. This they 
did, working in groups to prepare 
the dialogue and improve the danc- 
es. The result was a crude but 
‘amusing and interesting play of 
many scenes, called “The Story of 
| Fleetfoot.” 

The fourth and last division, 
“Early Sea People,” was the most 
difficult of the entire unit. Four 
stories were told: “Crossing the Riv- 
er and Reaching the Sea,” “Living 
by the Sea,” “Whitecap Grows Up,” 
and “Conquering the Sea.” Fortu- 
nately since we were not very far 
from the coast, all the class had seen 
the ocean and knew about waves, 
fog, and swamp lands. Perhaps the 
most interesting work in connection 


THE HEART OF 
|with this division was the construc- 


| tion on the sand table of Walrus 


World famous Oxford is perhaps even more | Island, with clay cliffs, animals, and 
iful thé arned. The vie m the | : . 
beautiful than learned 1e view down the ca wall. People and birds were 


“High” is one of the sights of Europe. Balliol ja = 
College, originated in 1260, possesses the made of paper. 

oldest library in the Kingdom. For centuries This division was concluded, at 
on every May Day a Latin hymn ischanted|the desire of the children, by a 
from Magdalen (Maudlin) Tower. In this | 1 
City of Palaces Cranmer heard his sentence : 5 
in 1555 and Charles I prayed for his few vic- | MIMeogra phed lessons, giving the 
tories. The Ashmolean Museum contains | entire story of the Sea People, and 
King Alfred’s jewel, the lantern of Guy the best original stories and poems 
Fawkes, and the sword given Henry VIII as were read. The sand table was ex- 


Defender of the Faith. lained Is ge Pg 

In Sulgrave Manor close by there is the P!@!ned, also posters showing im- 
greatest American shrine on English soil— portant events in the story. 
A combining and comparing of 


the ancestral home of the Washingtons pur- 
chased by Lawrence Washington in 1539. | the knowledge acquired in the entire 
unit was necessary. One week was 


A priceless find is Banbury, famous for its 
for this. There were oral 


cakes and ale. Malvern—in reality seven 

towns—is associated with William Lang- | taken 

land, author of “‘Piers Plowman”’ and is cen- | reviews, outlines on the black- 

ter of the annual revival of Shaw’s plays. | hoard that were filled in by children, 

Gloucester’s “‘New Inn” was built in the | d nai on , 

fifteenth century. Standing near is the lordly | and written tests. a , 

cathedral. A week was spent in preparing an 
In the center of England is Herefordshire interesting conclusion to the study. 

—the home of Nell Gwynne and David Gar- | Many suggestions were made by the 


tick. Hereford City boasts of a chained | ome th ‘nce the maiority of the 
library of two thousand rare volumes. Far- | ©!%5S> Soe - 


famed Symonds Yat is a choice slice of old | Children were in favor of an exhibi- 
world beauty. tion or a play, it was decided to have 
Write for information and literature. lboth. The children worked in 
C. Rayner-Smith, General Agent | ¢ : 
7 ‘ =e ig yu the preparation. Those 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York. ry" re F “ts Nig 
of artistic ability prepared the ad- 


| ditional things needed for the exhi- 
GREAT ‘salien, sub lannaieemadadies 
WESTERN 


yvorked on that. The teacher was 
AND 


merely a consulting member of each 
SOUTHERN 


group. Members of the exhibition 
group chose children to make ex- 
RAILWAYS OF 
ENGLAND 





planatory speeches. These were 
written with the teacher's help. 


(Continued on page 82) 
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this remarkable new 64-page 


VACATION BOOK 





least eleven days actually here.) 

With it, if you wish, we will 
send another booklet covering: 

1. Detailed information and 
schedules of Olympic Games 
events. 

2. Olympic Games ticket ap- 
plication blanks. (Applications 
filled in order received.) 


ticket application blanks for 
Champions and celebrities 


OLYM PIC GAMES will gather here from every part 


of the world for the Olympic 
Games finals July 30 to August 
14; sixteen consecutive days and 
nights of history-making contests. Be here 
then if you can. But come this summer any- 
way. Southern California is in holiday mood, 
promising you the vacation of your life... 
clear, rainless days...cool nights (you'll sleep 
under blankets)... every vacation joy: 

The blue Pacific... mile-high, forested 
mountains and crystal lakes... your favorite 
sports in thrilling new settings...the atmos- 
phere of a foreign land in ancient Spanish 
Missions, palms, orange groves and nearby 
Old Mexico. Big, cosmopolitan Los Angeles 
centers scores of fascinating resorts... Hol- 
lywood, where you'll mingle with the stars, 
Pasadena, Long Beach, Glendale, Santa Mon- 
ica, Beverly Hills, Pomona. Each day a new 
adventure! Start planning now. 

Send the coupon for the free books today. 
(If you wish another beautiful book, “South- 
ern California through the Camera,” include 
4 cents in stamps to cover mailing cost.) 





(2) 


Detailed information and 











...Send coupon below be- 
fore you plan any vacation 


S YOU KNOW, the Olympic Games will 
be held in Southern California this sum- 
mer. The vacation opportunity of a lifetime! 
| And to give you all the information about 
| how you can make this glorious vacation 
yours, we’ve prepared one of the most com- 
| plete vacation books ever published. It in- 
cludes: 





1. The things you will want to do and see 
in Southern California, in day-by-day detail, 
for varying lengths of stay. 

2. Itemized daily cost figures, proving that 
costs while here need be no more than those 

| of an ordinary vacation. (In this year ‘round 
| vacationland, you escape the “peak prices” of 
short-season resorts. ) 

3. Over 100 interesting gravure photo- 

| graphs of Southern California scenes. 





eae a ae IN 
Come for a glorious vacation. Advise anyone 
not to come to Southern California seeking 
employment lest he be disappointed, but 
for the tourist the attractions are unlimited. 


4. Map and information about how to get 
| here, and time required. (By rail—new low 
| summer fares—from most points in the coun- 

try even a two-weeks vacation gives you at 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


| penedenisnts snecuseee evccccccccoencceccs pencecenens concececeschosecsbncsncsecseessusnnsasonsnenneenine pacowmenns 


: All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd., Div. A-3, 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 








* Send me booklets I have checked below: 
[_] Free new 64-page illustrated book with complete details (including costs) of a Southern California vacation. 











H 
H 
; 
* () Detailed Olympic Games schedules and ticket application blanks. H 
B {_} “Southern California through the Camera” (4c enclosed). ; 
* Also send free b voklets about counties checked below: H 
js [} Los Angeles [] Orange [) Santa Barbara [} San Diego ; 
® } Los Angeles Sports ] Riverside ) San Bernardino } Ventura H 
H 
: Name Street ee 
: : 
: City State : 
4 . 
® (Please Print Your Name and Address) : 
4 
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INEXPENSIVELY!... 


Here, in one amazing and easy-to-visit 
nation, are concentrated scenes and sensa- 
tions enough for a continent. Here are 
sky-piercing, snow-covered peaks—green, 
teeming jungle— breathless canyons— 
highlands like those of Tibet—and the 
warm, placid waters of the blue Pacific. 
Here are the vast ruins of an Incan civili- 
zation that was old before Columbus— 
and here, too, is Lima, glittering City of the Kings 
with its treasure-laden Cathedrals and palaces, mag- 
nificent hotels and boulevards, smart cafes, race 
tracks and nearby bathing resorts. 

Sail away from beaten tourist trails to Peru, where 
you may enjoy any climate or altitude you choose; 
to Lima, brilliant composite of Paris and Madrid, 
meeting place of the greatest antiquity and the most 
progressive modernism. Here, in is fresh inspi- 
ration— material for lectures on Spanish, archaeol- 
ogy, politics, geography, ology; Spanish American 
ailaics, economics and a host of other subjects. 

One of the crack “Santa” Liners of the Grace Line 
fleet—newest, largest and fastest to the West Coast 
of South America—sails for Peru every Saturday, 
from New York. The complete cruise, to Lima and 
return (through the Panama Canal), including many 
shore visits and a worthwhile stop at Havana, covers 
23 joy-packed days and costs as little as $395, all 
expenses included. No passports required. 

Other Grace cruises will take you farther south 
to Chile, or completely "Round South America at 

— most attractive rates. 
on ' Write today for full in- 


formation. 










GRACE LINE 
Pera erste ba 
San Francisco: 2 Pine St.; Los Angeles: 548 
So. Spring St., or authorized tourist agent. 
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The play committee soon discov- 
ered that they had already drama- 


each story in each division. They 

saw the advisability of joining the 

| divisions by means of short explan- 

atory speeches, thus making a har- 
monious whole. The songs they had 
| written were to be sung and the best 
poems read by the authors. Of 
course this included members of the 
art group, who were delighted to 
|take two parts. Every pupil con- 
tributed something important to the 
play. Programs and invitations were 
written for the parents and for the 
few classes invited. The completed 
program was as follows: 

Speech of Welcome. 

Song—Bodo Is a Brown Tree Boy. 

Dramatization—How Bodo Made 
Friends with the Fire. 

Hunting Dance. 

Poems—I Am Bodo; Midnight in 
the Forest. 

Song—Burn, Fire, Burn. 

| Dramatization—Story of Fleet- 

foot. 

Poems—The Flood; The Song of 
the Little River. 

Song—Whitecap Built Him a Lit- 
tle Boat. 

Dramatization—Whitecap Con- 

| quers the Sea. 

| Walrus Dance. 

Poems—Song of the Sea Gulls; 
Mother Sea; Whitecap; What 
the Pines Said When the Wind 
Blew. 

During the entire study the chil- 

_dren’s activities were numerous and 

| varied. The most important were as 

follows: 

Trips to the near-by park, in con- 
nection with the study of tree and 
cave people. 

Imaginary trips to the homes of 
the people studied. 

Accounts of camping trips and 
visits to the country and seashore. 

Preparation of programs for oth- 
| er classes. 

Exhibitions of art work and hand- 
work, 

Dramatizations. 
| The making of a book of stories, 
| poems, and pictures. 

The making of cut-paper friezes 
| for walls of room. 

Class discussions. 

Objective tests. 

Sand-table representation of Wal- 
rus Island. 

It is difficult to keep a record of 
a child’s accomplishments in a unit 
of work, since the activities are so 
varied and numerous. However, 
checking in some manner is essen- 
tial, since without it a child might 
sit passively through the work, un- 
noticed by the busy teacher. I pre- 
| pare a large individual card for each 
pupil and leave space for notes under 

(Continued on page 83) 
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tized the most interesting parts of | 
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Send for complete 32 page catalogue of 


BOOKS 


on Folk, Clog, and Tap Dancing—Pageantry— 
Festivals—Natural and Rhythmic Dancing, 
A.S.BARNES & COMPANY, 
67 West 44th Street, 


New York, 























SSE OF IE vu 2 
MOST EFFICIENT SCHOOL PROJECTORS 
For “TALKIES” 

The ANIMATOPHONE 
Manufactured by 
VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH 
CORPORATION 
Davenport, lowa 
Distributed by 
NATIONAL THEATRE 
SUPPLY CO. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 




















Quickly Corrected \ 


Direct from Paris comes the wonderful ACADEMIC 
STOCKING that quickly relieves the pain, fatigue and 
swellings of Varicose Veins, enlarged limbs and ankles. 
Reduces and beautifies limbs. Amazing results to thou- 


sands. 

No Rabber Washable Invisible 
Must not be confused with old style, clumsy, unsightly 
rubber stockings. Highly recommended by doctors as 
the ideal support. Invisible under silk hose. Our Five 
Day Free Trial will prove its value in every case. 
Entirely different from any other stocking you 
have seen. Write TODAY for illustrated folder 
and home measurement chart + ALL FREE. 


The Academic Supply Co., Dept. A.R 


10 West 33rd Sereet, New York City” 
AT HOME 
YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring photographs, 


No experience needed. No canvassing. We 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
Process and supply you with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 

The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
116 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 


eninreo WEDDING INVITATIONS 


or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with| 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50 - 50 for $5.00; 25 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or) 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50for$1.00. Sendforfree samples. 


Write Pe esa us with P.O. order tocover 
cost. Yourorder filled the day receivedand sent to you prepaid. | 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y,| 









































S COUNTRIES—ALL EXPENSES 
See Scotland, England, Holland, 
Belgium, France. Steamship fare, rail and motor 
travel in Europe, hotels, meals and sightseeing all 
included. 70 day tour, 9 countries, 6,000 miles by 
motor, $860. THE TRAVEL , INC., 180 
N. Michigan, Chicago; 521 Fifth Ave., New York 


~~ euwwuwwo —~—- aut 


PALM SEED for office, church decoration, unique win- 
dow garden, lawn disrlay, school ornament. 
Send 2 dimes, securely enfolded, no stamps, please. 
SEED for home and school plant demonstration. Start indoors for 
‘den bloom and ible cotton. Send dime. 
ERD! SPECIALTY CO., Box i125 GLENDALE, ARIZONA. 


















THEN HAVE IN YOUR GARDEN THE 

A FINEST GLADIOLI IN THE WORLD. 
This magnificent book of 100 pages, beau- 
tifully illustrated, makes it possible to have 
bulbs free from disease and insect pests. 
Kunderd’s NEW LOW PRICES set a new 
standard of value even in a low price year. 
Get this FREE BOOK filled with surprises 
and SENSATIONAL GLADIOLUS COL- 
LECTIONS NEVER OFFERED BE- 
FORE. Kunderd is the originator of the 
Ss Ruffled and Laciniated Gladioli. 


A. E. KUNDERD, 292 Lincoin Way West, Goshen, 
Please send me the FR¥E 1922 Kunderd Gladiolus Book. 


Name. 
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ih 1 
Yellowstone 


In Gardiner—Out Cody 
An Emotional Experience 











Like reading a good book or seeing a great play, 
is the Tour through Yellowstone Park. It is really an 
emotional experience. It has a beginning, a climax, 
a conclusion. Begin the Yellowstone © book’’ on 
“The First Page!’” Go in Gardiner Gateway. From 
here the traveler's interest increases hour after hour. 
First the colorful hot springs and terraces, then the 
geysers, then lovely Yellowstone Lake. 








In dramatic sequence the theme of beauty develops. 
Then comes the climax—The Grand Canyon of the 
Yellowstone. All that has gone before has been 
merely prefatory. This is what you have come to see. 
The tour ho end as a great play ends—with 
interest and an admiration fully sustained so that you 
may take away with you a sense of entire satisfaction. 
It does, if you leave Yellowstone 


Park by way of Cody Road. 


Send for the dramatic, illustrated story of 
Yellowstone. Do you prefer independent 
trip or Burlington Escorted Tour? 
Address E. E. Nelson, 515 Northern 
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A Study of Primitive People 


(Continued from page 82) 


these headings and subheadings—|of me. What amI? Answer: A bear- 


Tests: True-False, Completion, Mul- 
tiple-Choice, Question and Answer; 
Oral Reviews; Written Work, i.e., 
stories and poems; Art; Handwork; 
Dramatization; Attitude toward 
Work. When the unit is com- 
pleted, there will be a check or com- 
ment under each heading, and the 
result should give one a fair idea as 
to the child’s capabilities and tastes. 
Every child, if he belongs in that 
grade, should have a good rating un- 
der at least one of those headings. 
Much corrective work may be done 
during the period for group occupa- 
tions. 

It must be remembered that suc- 
cess is measured not by the marks 
on the test papers but by the 
amount of creative work done; nev- 
ertheless many tests were given, 
since the children enjoyed them and 
they were valuable as reviews. Even 
though the results of this unit of 
work fail to measure up entirely to 
the objectives, the unit is decidedly 
worth while if the children acquire 
an appreciation of the beginnings 
of human progress that will aid 
them in their future work. 

The following are examples of the 
children’s work. 

Riddles— 

Fleetfoot put me on. He played he 

Was an animal. Antler made a coat out 


skin. 
1 





stand alone on a hilltop and watch 


for danger. Then I tell the others. We 
jall run. 
sentinel. 


What am I? Answer: A 


THE SoNG or THE LitTLE RIVER 
(By one child) 


Goodby, glacier, I am going away. 
I am going down to the sea, 
I am only a little river, 

But I am not afraid. 

I can find my way 

To the Mother Sea. 
Goodby, glacier, 

Do not be lonely 

When I am gone. 

Other little rivers 

Will melt from- your ice, 
But I am going 

To the Mother Sea. 


WHAT THE Pines Sai WHEN 
THE WIND BLEW 
(By class with teacher’s aid) 
When the cold wind blew from the 
sea 
The tall pines bent their heads. 
They liked the wind from the sea. 
They liked the seagulls and the drift- 
ing sand. 
They liked their forest home. 
When the cold wind blew from the 
sea 
The tall pines smiled and said, 


“Blow as hard as you can. 
We like to bend and sway.” 


(Continued on page 84) 





LESSON TOPICS ON ROYAL BAKING POWDER 


Lopic No. 2 





t 
Pra Oe eg News I Pe 
ing 





HOW TO MEASURE: All 
measurements must be accurate. 
Level measurements are the 
rule, unless otherwise stated. To 
measure Royal Baking Powder 
fill the spoon with as much as it 
will hold and scrape off excess 
with back of knife. 


Ce 





ROYAL never varies . . . 

You’ll find in every can of Royal the 
last spoonful gives the same full leaven- 
ing quality as the first. And Royal 
Baking Powder keeps its freshness, 
leavening power and fine quality in all 
climates. For more than 60 years Royal 
has been the world’s standard of baking 
powder purity and dependability. 








New Book Free! send the coupon 
for your copies of the new ‘Royal 
Guide.’’ Invaluable for class use. 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER 

Product of Standard Brands Inc. 

Dept. 172, 691 Washington St., N. Y. 
Please send me...... copies of the 
new “Royal Guide” for class use. 


Cream of Tartar—that’s the secret... 
It’s the Cream of Tartar in Royal that 
makes it so dependable — insures such 
perfect baking results. A natural product 
of ripe grapes, Cream of Tartar is the 





most wholesome ingredient that can be 
used in baking powder. 

It always pays to use the best. And Royal, 
the Cream of Tartar baking powder, is not 
expensive. Enough fora bigcakecosts only 2¢! 


Name. nchaiae 
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City & State 
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OR the first time this year it costs no more to come or 
return via the Pacific Northwest through Spokane and the 


Land of National Parks on your w 


. ' 1) 
So arrange your itinerary this year to incluge a stop-over in 


xy to the Pacific Coast 


‘ > , ) , 
Spokane, center of the Glorious Intermountain I layg ouna 
yee this thriving modern metropolis, in the midst of murung, 


f P ' 
imbering and trapping regions made famous in history and 


ction Visit here the Zevologic al mart vels that h ive attracted 
attention of world famed scientist 
. ' , , 1 ; 1 } 
Glory in the healthful, bracing climate, refrestung mud-summer 


velurngs, delightful with the jragrance of virgin pine and fir 


. : ’ : 
orests Enjoy the hospitable, friendly people, whose only 


make you welcome 
From Spokane, midway between the picturesque Cascades and 
the giant Rockies, five transcontinental railroads and countless 
motor roads intrigue you im every direction through this magic 
land. Follow rail or trail past murmuring Ww aterfalls; raging catu 
racts; silvery placid lakes; precipitous chasms and majestic tower- 
ing peaks. Glide through enchanting vistas, each separat. 


panorama outdoing the other in its stupendous beauty 


Visit America’s famous national parks, all within easy access of 
Spckane— Yellowstone, Glacier, Banff, and Lake Louise, 
Rainier to the West. 


and 


Home of the Columbia Basin Irrigation Pro 


@ SPOKANI ject—is tl 
Capital of the vast Inland Empir« territory Whose A alt |, Minera 
Hydro-electr and Timber resot roduce « r Four Hundred Mil 
Dollars in new wealth ually 

@ SPECIAL LOW ROUND TRIP RATES e Way plus 10 

points on the Atlantic Coast and the Pac Nort t are in 
effect for the first time this year Send coupon toda c New Scer 





SPOKANE 


2 ee es ee eo 
NATIONAL PARKS 


FOR NEW SCENIC BOOKLET, SEND COUPON TO 
CHAMBER of COMMERCE, SPOKANE, WASH. 
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Tree DweLiers SonG 
(By class, to sing to tune of “Swing, 
Cradle” ) 
Bodo is a brown tree boy 
From the long ago; 
Oak trees tall are Bodo’s joy— 
Blow, breezes, blow. 


When the sun shines in the sky 
Bodo hunts all day; 

Swings among the branches high, 
Play, Bodo, play. 

When the moon is bending low 
And the wild beasts creep 

Where the cooling waters flow, 
Sleep, Bodo, sleep. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


For the children— 


Dopp, Katharine E.: The Tree- 


Dwellers, The Early Cave-Men, | 


The Later Cave-Men, and The 
Early Sea People, “Industrial and 
Social’ History Series” (Chicago: 
Rand McNally & Co.). 

Nida, William L.: The Tree Boys, 
“Story of Man Series,” Book I 
(New York: Laidlaw Bros., 
Inc.). 

For the teacher— 

Burkitt, M. C.: Our Early Ancestors 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1927). 

Cleland, H. F.: Our Prehistoric An- 
cestors (New York: 
McCann, Inc., 1928). 

Clodd, Edward: Childhood of the 
World (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1925). 

Grimes, Katherine A.: Tolmi of the 
Tree-Tops, “Instructor Literature 
Series,’ No. 171 (Dansville, 
N.Y.: F. A. Owen Publishing 
Co., 1912). 

Holbrook, Florence: Cave, Mound, 
and Lake Dwellers, and Other 
Primitive People (Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1911). 

Kipling, Rudyard: Jungle Book 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc., 1929). 





Inc., 1929). 

Marshall, L. C.: ' 
Progress (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1925). 

Mook, C. C., and Walker, Edith B.: 
Tales of the First Animals (New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 
1930). 

Morgan, J. J. M. de: 
Man (New York: 
Knopf, 1925). 

Quennell, Marjorie, and C. H. B.: 
Everyday Life in the Old Stone 
Age (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1922). 

Reynolds, Minnie J.: How Man 
Conquered Nature (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1914). 

Waterloo, Stanley: Story of Ab 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc., 1897). 
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| Turkestan 


‘An EDUCATION in Itself... 
'A Trip to the Soviet Union 


| Keep abreast of the times by visiting, at moderate 
cost, the most talked-of country in the world 

Here you will find a vivid contrast between very 

| old cultures and a new world in the making 
| between ancient art treasures end the modern 
ballet, theatre and opera. 
You travel in comfort, go as you please, and see 
| what you wish to see. Immemorial folk ways 
change before your eyes into dramatic contempo 
| rary life. Unusual panoramas form a natura! 
| background to bustling cities and picturesque 
| villages. 

Of particular interest are old Kiev and busy 
| Moscow; spacious Leningrad and the 3unny 
Black Sea cities: Old Turkestan with its fabv- 
lous places; the Caucasus and Crimea with their 
| historic memorials and inspiring scenery. 
Intourist provides 
all transportatior 


Join a group, or go it alone. 
everything — hotels, meals, 


Soviet visa, theatre tickets—at ten to twenty 
dollars a day. 
| Special tours of unusual interest: ARCTIC ice 


breaker cruise: deluxe express to TURKESTAN 

| tour to grand opening of DNIEPROSTROY DAM 
Industrial Tours: Round the World in Sixty Days 
via the Trans-Siberian Express 

Write for General Booklet C3, INTOURIST, INC, 
261 Fifth Avenue, New York. 304 North Michigan 

Bivd., Chicago. 756 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. Or 

see your own travel agent. 


TRAVEL IN 


SOVIET RUSK 
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|CREATIVE POSTERS 


— Numberless posters, to b& 
| > colored and arranged by the 
| children, can be made from th 
32 pages of patterns in this 
book. Boys, girls, men, womens, 
pets, chickens, turkeys, birds, 
flowers, trees, and many other 

familiar subjects are include 
| Encourages creative work. Doc 
| ble-page insert in colors show 
many ways of using the pattera 
Heavy paper co 
Price 60 cents, postpaid. 
Price with The INSTRUC 
. TOR, 1 year, $2.50. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
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|, YOUR VACATION inEUROPE 


TEACHERS - 1932 - STUDENTS 
EGYPT - PALESTINE ~- SOVIET RUSSIA 
Organizers Wanted. Write for Terms. 


STRATFORD TOURS 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 










2 SHORT STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 


lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of Tue WaRitH’s 
» WL MonTHLY free. Write today. 
> THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
kisewe) Dept. 48, Foie ie ringteld, Mats 





$10 75 Mary Miles Tailored Dresses 

babe You looked everywhere—For such brand met 
, individual, tailored, perfect fitting, fascinating frocks. 
Now first time direct from manutacturers! Who ! 
jeementous, Savings! Sizes 14 to 46. Write for free sty* 
MARY mites FROCKS, Dept. N, 1410 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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Riding on a River Raft | 
(Continued from page 34) 


tt was time for Albert and -his| Finally a suitable landing place | 
fther to rest, they woke the other | was found, and the raft was tied. | 
rwo and took their turn to sleep. Father and Walter went into the 
The next morning Albert was | city to find a horse and wagon to 
arprised to find the boat floating | carry their produce to market, while 
down a river much wider than the | Mr. Stone and Albert stayed on the 
me which ran past their home. raft. 
During the night the raft had} Before long Walter and his father 
foated into the big Mississippi | came back with a horse and wagon 
River. 'and a man. The men loaded the 
All day they floated down the potatoes, corn, and tobacco on the | 
ver. They passed a large steam- | wagon and drove off. Walter and 
bat going up the river. It was far | Albert stayed on the raft. 
out in the middle of the stream. When Mr. Brown and Mr. Stone | 
“Father,” said Walter, “when are | returned, Mr. Brown said that the 
ye going to tie up the raft and go | man from whom they had borrowed 
hunting?” the horse and wagon had bought the 
“We can do that to-day,” an- | raft, to use for lumber. With the 
gwered Father. money he paid for it Father would 
They stopped at the first place | buy tickets to take them all home 
where the raft could be fastened to | on the steamboat. | 
atree and they could get out on the} When the steamboat was ready to 
river bank. Mr. Stone and Walter start on its trip up the river, | 
shot two ducks. Since that was Mr. Brown, Mr. Stone, the two boys, 
enough for a meal, they all went | and Jack were aboard. It steamed 
back to the raft. They had a good | up the Mississippi River, and then 
duck dinner. | up the Ohio River. When it reached 
After they had all taken a short | the town where the boys lived, it 
nap, they untied the raft and pushed | stopped long enough for the party 
of again. Several days and nights | to get into a little boat and go to 
passed before the lights of the big | shore. Then it went on up the river | 
city of New Orleans were seen. to Cincinnati. 
“Where are we going to land?” | Albert and Walter had had a 
asked Walter. wonderful trip and would have a 
“We shall watch for a place this | great deal to talk about at school 
side of the city,” said Father. i that fall. 
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Mountains - Seashore - Lakes - Countryside 


Few sections of the country have so much to offer you in the form of 
recreational opportunities, natural surroundings, healthful climate 
and good food. Accommodations seasoned with congenial, old- 
fashioned New England hospitelity are available to suit your tastes 
and purse. 


Convenient train service adds pleasure to the travels of vacationists 
to and from or in New England. Let us help to plan your itinerary. 
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Fishing on the Rio 
Grande. Colorado Has 
7,000 Miles of Trout 
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Restocked Yearly 
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Key to Happy Living 


“COLORADO offers you more in terms of 
real living than any other place in the world.” 
For proof of that statement, snip the coupon 
below, sign your name and invest the price of 
a postage stamp. The picture book that comes 
to you by return mail will introduce es: to 
Colorado attractions as caught by natural-color 
cameras; in simple language it will tell you 
the features of Colorado life—of truly temper- 
ate climate, of ideal living conditions, of busi- 
ness opportunities on che last frontier, of 
wholesome people, of healthful environment, 
of matchless scenery, of year-around outdoor 


| joys—the true story of Sunshine and Vitamins. 


You will be invited in the book to inquire in 
detail about the things that interest you, but 
the one best way to learn all about Colorado is 
to see it for yourself. There’s no better place 
for any vacation—and there’s no place that 
equals Colorado for a low-cost outing, for all 
charges are reasonable and the biggest attrac- 
tions are as free as the sparkling, invigorating 
air you will breathe. Overnight from half the 
nation, two nights from almost anywhere, Col- 
orado is quickly and Geumesnieall visited on 
even a short vacation. Come at any time of 
year, but come as soon as er can—it may 
easily mean happier, richer living. (And send 
the coupon now!) 

College summer schools in Colorado offer 


nationally famous instructors, vacation 
trips, cool weather. Ask about them 


The Colorado Association, 227 Kit Carson Bldg., Denver, Coio. 


Send me the FREE book, “Colorful Colorado: Opportunity’s Playground,” 
illustrated with natural-color photographs. 
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Preis | for the SCHOOLROOY 
(Continued from page 38) 
7. What were three popular games of | gro 
|the day? of 1 
8. Write a paragraph on the knight- 0 
our the |"; | . 
Fr. Place within the parentheses ~ the | S 
} ; pee 
numbers representing toe corresponding hi 
. |terms (found below) for the following: wa 
e | One who served a knight. t 2 win 
ana an | ‘\ ditch around a castle. ( ) the 
One who served the lady of the cas- fro1 
tle. os the 
| A. sport of the people. ( ) prit 
oc Ce | The refuge of the people. = out 
A. gate. bla gra 
\ aaee > 
Musicians. : ian. fort 
| A siege engine. — ( ) foll 
People working in the castle. (  ) 
The place in the castle where stores 
were kept. ( ) 
1. Troubadours. 2. Squire. 3. Port- 
cullis. 4. Hawking. 5. First court- | os 
yard. 6. Moving tower. 7. Castle| tle 
family. 8. Moat. 9. Page. 10. Don-| IT GROWS WITH YOUR LiBPAR aa 
jon. SECTIONAL BOOKCASE a 
7 Exceptionally well adapted for the school librar; 90 
Keys to Tests Furnished in different designs, materials and fp. L: 
: — oo ishes. Sold on approval direct from factory only “ 
True -false test a which assures you a permanent source of supply for _ 
1. True. 2. True. 3. False. 4. | additional sections, and also saves you the middle mert 
: © a Ra Ban ¥ , | man’s profit, Price as illustrated: top, base, and 
False. 5. False. 6. False. 7. Teen toe wee te Se aos $1486: haus 
8. True. 9. False. 10. True. quartered oak, imitation mahogany or walngt Fl 
»~ Completion test— $17.00; genuine mahogany or walnut, $21.59, er, 1 
bed oa 1 l h } 03 bl - . Write for Catalog No. 24. . 
; . churchme ; wners, 
orious - CASTCEENER, NOUNS Cf BOGUwHe | The C.J. Landsteom Mile, Co. Lite Ri 
—— common people. 2. landholding. 3. | Manaiactuvers of Sectional Bochenses since 1000, a kr 
2 — c New York Show Room, 130 W. 42nd St, 
common people. 4. protection. 5. we 1 
ays = chivalry. L 
S | Answers to questions— varieties hardy Iris, the garden's most artis mus 
° ° | beautifiers, including Ambassadeur, ty. 1 
1. top of a steep hill; rocky island; most richly colored Ir18,gorgeousand {nen | olde 
On steep headland. 2. downfall of Roman ane Froral Bookict PREEY sary 
Empire; rise of rich landowners to pow- A. B. Katkamier Macedon, N.Y. Fi 
er; struggle between landowners for and 
supremacy. 3. training at home in ther 
y ~ early boyhood; training as a page; train- ohn Hancock Serie — 
Put YOURSELF in this picture! .. . Breath-taking SUY DOvn00ss Seno ee 
ing as a squire. 4. serving the lady of 
snowcaps, lacy cascades, rainbow the castle; learning to read, sing, dance, When You Ouit 
lakes. Sure-footed mountain |and play on an instrument. 5. serving poe 
: ., a knight; learning to ride and to handle Teaching 
ponies. Trusty cowboy guides with arms. 6. reverencing the king; uphold- 
i en will you be able to do 
furry chapps. Scarlet-coated ing the church; protecting the poor; - <a 
, : a eadine » life: redressing what you plan? sin 
“mounties”. Open-air swimming jleading a pure life; redressing human you p . 
a lee wrongs; speaking no slander. 7. fight- 
pools, music, aancing, romance. ing, hunting, and hawking. Bevery teacher treas- 
You'll lose your heart to the Alpine moonlight! | Matching test— ures a dream, which she hopes will 
(2). (8). (9). (4). (10). (3) come true when she has finished her 


bit of the world’s work. 


Here’s part of what you see . . . BANFF, Johnson Can- (1). (6). (7). ©). | chan ies Ninidteadeee 
The subject of dramatizing ad self those romantic lands she has 


unit of work was brought up. The .explored in imagination. Or there 
pupils manifested an amazing inter- | 


— cope YON, Lake Louise, Moraine Lake, 


, Valley of the Ten Peaks, Yoho 


{ 
tf] 
' 
{ 
: 
; 





may be adventures and hobbies she 
has never had time for, which call 





j 7s ‘ ; 
{ Valley, Kicking Horse Pass. Emer- est. They discussed topics that were to her. 
i ald Lake, Wapta; the famous outstanding in the material, and Whatever her dream may be, she | 
I GREAT DIVIDE talked about the possibility of act- can make it come true, as many | 
4 : . 5 os . z h wee, other teachers are doing, by devot- | 
ing out certain situations. The class ing 0 past of her presses equal 
. g cout ee | 
°.. ss . A ; set to work to write the first scene, toward a future Life Annuity, | 

Here’s where you stop... At Chateau Lake Louise, |) very little ground was covered. |[}| which will guarantee her a regula i 


Li : < s monthly income as long as she 
overlooking the loveliest of moun- | At the end of the period it was sug- —" ° ong 
tain jewels. At Wapta and Yoho | gested that each one write a play at Our bechiee, “Ten ona tee 
Bungalow Camps. At Emerald home. The next morning a play income as long as you live,” tells all 
was handed in by nearly every pu- about the Annuity. May we send 
Lake Chalet, beside a lake of ©. ; ; ; you a copy? 
pil, and from the number the best 
translucent green. ones were chosen. Next the class, 
divided into groups of five and six, 
All this for only S60 eee Take this bargain tour on your with a reliable student in charge of | qe ee 
way to or from the Pacific Coast and Alaska. SPECIAL REDUCED Round Trip |each group, worked for two days on | OF Boston, Massacnuscrrs | 
these plays. Then 2 committee of SERRE EERO RE EERE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEED 
six, working with the teacher, in- | 














Rail Fare on Canadian Pacific's fast, de luxe trains. Inquiry Bureau 


197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 

















Brewster Transpert Co. (Gray Line) ‘corporated parts taken from each | Sse eenk a oacahat ae : 

and Canadian Pacifie Hotels play into one finished product. “You can have an income as long as you | 

Ask your nearest tourist agent for descriptive booklet and full details This play was read and discussed ad 

Canadian Pacific Offices in all Large Cities, including — in class, and characters were as- es 

‘aan eee pote ch pee —+t.- ae | signed. Three persons memorized | 
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Castle Life 


(Continued from page 86) 


groups presented its interpretation 
of the play to the class, which then 
yoted on the final cast of characters. 
Rehearsals started immediately. 

Scenery for the play, part of 
which consisted of stained-glass 
windows, and costumes were made, 
the designs for each being chosen 
from the best of those submitted by 
the entire class. Programs were 
printed, and invitations were sent 
gut to parents and to the seventh 
grade, who were. guests at the per- 
formance of the play. It was as 
follows. 

A Boy’s AMBITION 
IN THE Mippie Acres 
Act I 

sCENE—The ladies’ bower in the cas- 
tle of Sir Garwin. Lady Garwin is 
seated on the left with her two young 
sons at her feet. She is reading to them. 

LADY GARWIN (reading aloud)— 
“and the great knight had slain sixteen 
met in the battle before he fell ex- 
hausted.”” 





FRANCIS—Mother, when I grow old- | 


er, will I be able to become a knight? 

RONALD—Yes, Mother, I want to be 
a knight also. 
we wait before we can become pages? 

LADY GARWIN—My dear boys, you 
must be patient. When you are a little 
older, your father will make the neces- 
sary arrangements. 

FRANCIS—Come, Brother, let us go 
and practice shooting arrows until Fa- 
ther returns from his hunting trip. 


How much longer must 





LADY GARWIN—Yes, run along and | 
will continue my weaving. I think that 
Sir Howard is waiting for you. (The 
boys leave. Lady Garwin continues to 
weave. Soon Sir Garwin enters.) 

SIR GARWIN—Such luck I have never 
had in all my life!) The game must 
have sensed something, and stayed in 
their homes all day. 


LADY GARWIN—I am very sorry, my | 


lord. 
feast upon your return. 

SIR GARWIN—How have the _ boys 
behaved during my absence? 

LADY GARWIN—Very well, but they 
think only of becoming pages. 

SIR GARWIN—We shall have to send 


them away soon, for their training. It | 


will be lonesome without them. 

LADY GARWIN—I know how greatly I 
shall miss them! 

Acr II 

SCENE—In the ladies’ bower of the 
castle of Sir Richard and Lady Anne, 
several years later. 

LADY ANNE—Ronald, you and your 
brother are almost through with your 
life as pages. How old are you? 

RONALD—I am almost fourteen years 
old, my lady. 

FRANCIS—I am 
old, Lady Anne. 

LADY ANNE—TI shall be sorry to be 
without you two boys. 

(A rap is heard from without.) 


just thirteen years 


LADY ANNE—See who is rapping at 


the door, please, Francis. 


FRANCIS (bows)—With pleasure, my 


lady. 
(Continued on page 88) 
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“The best vacation I ever had 
177 That’s what you'll say if you choose one of the 
Alaska Line cruises to the Northland this summer. 
Vacation under the spell of Alaska’s mountains, | 
fjords and forests — thrill to the charm of quaint 
totem - poled villages. 


Send for beautiful new illus- 
trated booklet on these de- 
lightful Alaska vacations, 
or see your nearest Travel 
Representative. 
ALASKA STEAMSHIP Co. 
Room 302, Pier 2, Seattle, Wn. 
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A great fleet of hospitable Alaska Line ships sail shel- 


tered seas, leaving Seattle two and three times a week. | 





We were expecting to have a | 
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ENNA JETTICK HOURS 
ARE COMFORT HOURS 


HOSE leisure hours after dinner when the day's 

activities are over. . when you sit down in an easy 
chair to read your favorite magazine or listen to tune- 
ful radio programs .. are they comfort hours for you? 
Or is your evening spoiled by tired, aching feet, con- 
scious of the work they have done all day long ? 
If your feet are uncomfortable, the chances are it is 
due to improperly fitted shoes. Enna Jettick dealers 
can fit the normal foot perfectly and stylishly because 


ENNA JETTICK Shoes for Women 


are made in 177 sizes and widths » » » 


AAAAA to EEE » Sizes 1 to 12 


YOU NEED 
fom Ke) tela: 
BE TOLD 
THAT YOU 
HAVE AN 
EXPENSIVE 











Ask your Enna Jettick dealer to show you the newest 
styles in Enna Jettick Shoes. You will be astounded to 
see such craftsmanship, such a wide range of lasts, 
and so many attractive styles in the most fashionable 
materials at the Enna Jettick prices of 


$5.00 and $6.00 


Enna Jettick Shoes are made in a wide range of beau- 
tiful styles and leathers and Enna Jettick dealers also 
specialize in sensible aristocratic shoes usually carried 
only in very high grade stores. 








Look for the nearest Enna Jettick dealer in the Classified Section of 
your local Telephone Directory under “Enna Jettick Shoes for Women” 


ENNA JETTICK, AUBURN, N. Y. 
With no obligation to me, please send more information about your 
shoes, also name and address of nearest dealer. 


Name... 
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ROCK 








Island 





CREST! CRAG! CANYON! 
All The Best of The Scenic West 












« ~ ~~ = © 
‘A =) -_ 


On The Rock Island Through Service Circle 
Including 


COLORADO 
YELLOWSTONE 
CALIFORNIA 


See Them All 


LOW ROUND TRIP FARE 
Stopover Anywhere 


Go west through Denver (Rocky Mountain National 
Park), Colorado Springs, Pikes Peak Region, Royal 
Gorge, Salt Lake City (Yellowstone), American River 
Canyon to San Francisco. 


Down the Coast to Los Angeles, San Diego, Coronado, 
Agua Caliente. 





Return through Carriso Gorge, Phoenix (Apache 
Trail), Tucson, El Paso-Juarez (Carlsbad Caverns). 


INSPIRING TOURS 


Prepaid vacations in Colorado or anywhere west. Select 
your own itinerary, attractions and accommodations 
—helpful suggestions offered. Every detail included— 
rail, auto and hotel service—at minimum cost. 


For details, mail this coupon 


ROCK ISLAN 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


L. M. ALLEN, Vice-President and Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines, 767 La Salle Street Station 
Chicago, Illinois 





Please send me literature on summer vacations in the West. 
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Castle Life 


(Continued from page 87) 


(He goes to the door, and opens it.) | 

LADY ANNE—Ah, it is Sir Richard. | 
(Sir Richard enters.) 

SIR RICHARD—I have come to bring 
good news. 

Boys—What is it, Sir Richard? 

SIR RICHARD—I come to tell you that 
you are ready to become squires. 

FRANCIS—Not really! I am so hap- 
py that I do not know what to say! 

RONALD—I can say something. This 
is one of the happiest moments of my 
life, and I wish to thank you, Lady 
Anne, for the training that you have 
given my brother and me. 

LADY ANNE—All I ask is that you 
remember what I have taught you: be 
gentle, mannerly, and faithful. 

Boys—We will never forget what you 
have taught us. 

LADY ANNE—Then go, and may good 
fortune be with you always. (Boys 
leave with Sir Richard.) 


Act Iil 


SCENE—Eight years later. The boys 
are now squires. They are on a battle- 
field, just after battle. Francis is kneel- 
ing before Sir Richard. 

SIR RICHARD—Francis, you have to- 
day proved your worth. You have 
saved my life and my castle. 

FRANCIS—AIl I have done is but little 
compared to what you have done for 
me, Sir Richard. 

SIR RICHARD (smiting him on the 
back of the neck with the flat of his 
sword)—Be you a good knight and so 
I know you will, if you be worthy and 
gallant. You must reverence the king, 





uphold the church, respect womankind, 


and speak no slander nor listen to any 
slander. 

FRANCIS (rising)—My ambitions are 
realized. I have to-day become , 
knight. 

Act IV 


SCENE—In Sir Richard’s castle 
courtyard. Ronald is dressed all ip 
white, and is kneeling before a priest, 
His armor and weapons are at his feet, 

priest (fakes Ronald’s sword from 
the scabbard and hands it to Ronald) — 
Receive this blade and use it for your 
own defense and for the defense of the 
helpless; and so far as possible, wound 
no one unjustly with it. 

(Ronald wipes the sword on his left 
arm and places it in the scabbard.) — 

LADY GARWIN (rushes up to Ronald) 
—My dear boy, I am so happy! 

FRANCIS—This is as happy a day for 
me as the day when I was knighted, 
We have both reached our goals. 

SIR RICHARD—Let us adjourn to the 
banquet hall, where we can make 
merry. 

LADY ANNE—Come, my friends: 

RONALD—I can say nothing except 
that I wish to thank you, my mother, 
and also you, Lady Anne. 


Act V 

SCENE—The banquet hall. 

SIR RICHARD—Bring on the minstrels, 

MINSTRELS—What would you have, 
my lord? 

LADY ANNE—We wish music and 
dancing. (Minstrels sing and dance.) 

RONALD—Thank you all for making 
me so happy. This is one day that | 
shall always remember. 





A Real Dutch House 


(Continued from page 18) 


The zeal with which the class 
worked was equal to that of real 
home-builders, for was .not this 
house to be lived in? The children 
were going to be Dutch people 
whenever they wished and time per- 
mitted. 

It was necessary to have the man- 
ual training teacher fasten the 
frames together and help make the 
frame for the roof. However, had 
this help not been possible, the 
children would have found another 
solution to their problem. Two or 
four large boxes would have made 
a most substantial house. 

The bed was one of the most in- 
teresting objects made for the 
house. It filled one entire side, and 
was built directly to the frame. 
Curtains for it were made of mus- 
lin and painted with colored flow- 
ers in a rhythmic pattern. Chairs, 
tables, and a cupboard were made 
and enameled. 

In carrying out such an activity, 
certain questions come to mind. 
What are the permanent values? 
Will every child have an equal 
chance? Will work habits be sacri- 
ficed for the finished product, or 
will they grow with the construc- 
tion? How much will be child in- 
terest and how much will be teacher 





initiation? Will the children read 
with a real purpose? Will they as- 
similate ideas gained from pictures 
and express them in ideas of their 
own? Where can materials be ob- 
tained, if the school is financially 
handicapped? 

The foregoing activity was eval- 
uated thus: The children gained in 
experience by the procedure of or- 
ganizing material and translating 
it from the abstract to the concrete. 
They saw their ideas through to 
completion—a fact of great impor- 
tance. Every child contributed 
some idea. Work habits grew natu- 
rally. There was no hurry in the 
building of the house, and time was 
often taken for correcting details. 
In the class problems, the children 
received definite lessons in sewing, 
pottery-making, and free brush 
work. There was a happy balance 
between the teacher’s ideas and those 
of the children. Creative thinking 
was encouraged at all times, and in- 
dividual problems were carried out 
along with the class problem. New 
materials are of great help, but they 
do not call forth ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness. It is well for chil- 
dren to plan how to get materials 
for carrying out their ideas; else 
they will be a dependent group. 
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Creative Listening to Music 
(Continued from. page 36) 


By this time the lesson had be- 
come 2 kind of game, in which 
every child was trying to his utmost 
to find words. The children were 
thinking rhythmically and definite- 
ly. The music had a personal and 
absorbing interest for them, and 
they reacted gladly to it. Their 
minds were active and their emo- 
tions keen. Each child sang his 
words to prove their close corre- 
spondence to the tune, as “The wood 
is still.” “Iam alone.” “It’s grow- 

” iT 7 ” 
ing dark, and “I am so sad. 

The teacher said they were then 
ready to write or draw upon the 
subject of “The Cuckoo in the 
Depths of the Wood.” She con- 
tinued, “The writing may be done 
in prose or in verse. Should you 
prefer to write your ideas in the 
form of poetry, it is not necessary to 
make the words rhyme. You may 
make the lines like some of the un- 
rhymed verse that we read in class 
the other day.” 

The drawings were of no great 
yalue, being mostly rude attempts at 
clumps of trees, in one of which, on 





a topmost branch, sat a bird, pre- 
sumably a cuckoo. These pictures 
might have been better, however, 
had the teacher used a few minutes 
at the beginning of the period to 
discuss some principles of drawing. 

The brief compositions in prose 
were honest efforts, and were quite 
childlike. The verses showed the 
benefits of the preparatory discus- 
sion. Some examples follow. 

The music is pretty at first, and 
makes you think how quiet and nice it 
is far in the woods. But after while it 
makes you tired. It is too slow to keep 
interesting. 

Up in a tree 

I cannot see; 

But I can hoo-hoo 

And call “cuckoo.” 

A bird called “cuckoo.” 

What he probably meant 

Was “Hoo-hoo! 

Come on over, 

I’m alone, 
Hoo-hoo! Cuckoo!” 

The short phrases in the verses 
may be traced to the preliminary 

(Continued on page 91) 





coupon 
below 
for 
unusual, 
illustrated 
booklets on 
England 
and 
Scotland 





Vv YOU are going to 
+ visit England and 
Vv Scotland someday. Freel 
Most _ travel-wise 
folk do, eventual- 
Send be, 








Perhaps that “someday” is going 
to arrive this year, for you. So 
let us send you now a series of 
specially printed booklets... 
FREE . . . which will give you 
a delightful foretaste of the pleas- 
ure that awaits you in these lands 
of historic and literary eminence 
and scenic charm. 


Interestingly written, entirely 
without the usual travel “selling 
talk.” Colorful illustrations. . . 
and fine maps. Write for these 
booklets now, before you forget. 
Y Use convenient coupon below. 





Vv 


Name 


Address 





H. J. KETCHAM, General Agent 
LONDON & NORTH EASTERN RAILWAY 
of England and Scotland 
11 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


All right—I would like to have those booklets. 











Watch attendance 
and marks go up 


when pupils learn the Clean Hands lesson 


VERY absence lowers class effi- 

ciency. Lessons missed are hard 
to make up. At the end of the term 
some absentees may not pass—an 
undeserved blot on your record! 


Guard against illnesses that empty 
so many desks. Many colds, sore 
throats, and even more serious ail- 
ments start right in the schoolroom. 
Numerous objects are used in com- 
mon—books, pencils, erasers, chalk 
—on which disease germs may lurk. 
A menace to children’s health and 
your Own, too. 


The Life Extension Institute lists 
27 germ diseases that hands may 
spread. You can’t see germs, of 
course, and that makes them doubly 
hard to fight. But drive home the 
vital health lesson of cleaner hands— 
and your battle is half won. Then 
watch absences dwindle— attend- 
ance and marks go up! 


Repel the germ attack 


Try this interesting plan tested and 
approved by over 165,000 teachers. 
Explain that germs are invisible en- 
emies waiting in ambush on things 
everyone 4as to touch. Organize a 


health campaign to beat back this 
germ invasion, Adopt this practical 
suggestion: Have pupils wash hands 
often—always before meals—with 
Lifebuoy, the germ-removing soap. 
For Lifebuoy’s creamy, purifying 
lather removes germs as well as dirt. 

Post a Clean Hands Honor Roll 
alongside the Attendance Honor 
Roll on your blackboard. Every 
motning inspect hands and credit 
those who go “over the top’’. Before 
lunch supervise hand washing. Req- 
uisition plenty of soap, water and 
towels from your School Board. 
Child health demands this health 
measure. Use Lifebuoy to guard your 
health, too. 


A boon to complexions 


Lifebuoy is just as wonderful for 
your skin. Its gentle, purifying lather 
deep-cleanses the pores—leaves skin 
fresh and glowing. Prevents em- 
barrassing body odor. And its extra- 
clean, hygienic scent—that vanishes 
as you rinse—tells you Lifebuoy is 
a real health-and-beauty protector. 
Try Lifebuoy today. 


A product of Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 
Removes Germs— Protects Health 


——=- 
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All-Expense 
Plan Tours 


No need for solo flight. 
Skilled escorts, best 
accommodations, jolly 
companions, very low 
cost. Indian Ceremonials, 
Mt. Rainier, Columbia 
River Highway, Seattle, 
Tacoma. Cruise Puget 
Sound.Canadian Rockies, 
Lake Louise, Banff. 
Extensions to Yellow- 
stone, Alaska. 


he 


MILWAUKEE rosp 


ELECTRIFIED OVER THE ROCKIES TO THE SEA 





THE INSTRUCTOR 


Add new color to cheek... sparkle to eye... 
years to life. Outdoor adventure . . . new 
personalities ... mew experiences build beau- 
ty ... charm. 





Go as you please. Or join an escorted all- 
expense tour with friendly fellow travelers. 
Just like a big house party. 


Mountain saddle trails, friendly wild animals, 
Pacific Ocean beaches .. . ski, coast, climb, 
fish, motor, dance at romantic chalets. 


Yellowstone Park (historic new Gallatin 
Gateway); dude ranches; Spokane’s lake- 
lands; Seattle, Tacoma; Mt. Rainier, Mt. 
Baker ; Olympic Peninsula ; Portland ; Colum- 
bia River Gorge; Puget Sound cruises to 
old-English Victoria, Vancouver, Alaska. 





Round trip fares—lowest ever. Returning, 
include California, Colorado—no extra cost. 


Take the new OLYMPIAN 


The Electrified, Scenically Supreme Trait 


Roller-bearing Transcontinental Queen. Marvelous, 
sootless, cinderless riding ease. Over the Belts, 
Rockies, Bitter Roots, Cascades by day. Open 
observation cars. World famous meals by George 
Rector. Let us help you plan—write 


GEO. B. HAYNES, Passenger Traffic Manager 
803 Union Station, Chicago, IHinois 
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Creative Listening to Music 
(Continued from page 89) 


discussion of the short, four-note 
theme. Youthful writers work more 
successfully with short themes. 

In the foregoing lesson technique, 
teachers will note the value that lies 
in rhythmic thinking. This comes, 
of course, through following the 
melody and feeling the accents as 
the music is played. 

There is a wealth of subjects 
which may be introduced in the 
fourth grade and continued in suc- 
ceeding grades of the elementary 
school. In the suite, The Carnival 
of the Animals, one may use also 
“The Elephant,” “Long-eared Char- 
acters,’ ““The Swan,” “The Lion,” 
and “Hens and Cocks.” ‘The same 





type of musical treatment exists in 


all these numbers, and familiarity | 


with them will enable the teacher to 
add detail to her lessons by using 
suggestions found in the lesson just 
discussed, 

“Flight of the Bumblebee,” writ- 
ten by Rimsky-Korsakov, is simple 


in the extreme, and will provoke a|/ 


variety of four-line stanzas and|/ > 


four-sentence compositions. 

Music of the same general char- 
acter as that mentioned is suitable 
for all the intermediate grades. A 
longer list will be suggested in a fu- 
ture article of this series. 


Epitrorran Note: In her next article, 
Mrs. Fryberger will discuss a creative lis- 
tening lesson given in the fifth grade. 





Art Work in the Upper Grades 


(Continued from page 54) 


are unusual and colorful. The na- 
tives themselves are almost dwarfed 
by the height of the palm trees and 
the luxuriant jungle grass. Their 
abbreviated costumes and their large 
shields make brilliant spots of color 
against the green background. 
These pictures should have strong, 
bold tones. 

Heads make good sixth-grade 
compositions. They may be devel- 


oped from the standpoint of dif-| 
ferent races, characters in a story, Or | 





a journey to distant lands. The 
child may first block in an oval on 
his paper, using chalk, and then di- 
vide the oval in half horizontally. 
The upper portion will be for the 
hair and hat, the lower part for the 
features of the face. Next he 
should indicate the position of the 


eyes, nose, and mouth. These, when} 4% 


finally put in with paint and cray- 

on, should be in the simplest possible 

form and have no shading. 
(Continued on page 92) 

























Centennial 
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T* world of arts and letters gathers at the shrines of Goethe 
in Germany this year. To mark the 100th anniversary of 
his passing, the poet’s native land pays tribute to the greatest mind 
of two centuries by the celebration, from March to September, 
of richly dowered festivals throughout the country. Here, in 
beautiful Germany, you will be welcomed as an honored guest at 
these festivals. An added enrichment of your travels will be the 
manifold treasures of German modern life: art and music; museums 
and cathedrals; castles and old-world villages. Booklet No. 55 
on the Goethe Centennial will gladly be sent. 
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The Fossil Beds on the John Day Highway, 

most famous in America, a geological 

treasure-house as it is the tomb of prehis- 
toric animals. 


Along the Old Oregon Trail—7 miles west 
of Pendleton, the city of “Round-up” fame. 





Klamath Lake, from The Dal les-California 

Highway in Central Oregon. World-famous 

Crater Lake National Park may be visited 

on this trip. Wonderful hunting aod fishing 
ia this region. 





Along the Redwood Highway—a short spur 
of this famous highway extends into Oregon 
from California. The Oregon Caves are 





reached via this route. 


The Oregon Coast Highway parallels the 

Pacific Ocean . . . passes through many 

beach resorts . . . and joins the 
Redwood Highway to California. 
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The Vista House and Crown Point on the Columbia River High- 

way crowns a cliff 700 feet above the Columbia River. At this 

poiot, less than an hour's drive from Portland, a magnificent 
50-mile panorama may be had of the Columbia Gorge. 


OREGON'S 
HIGHWAYS 


Offer you 4000 miles 
' of beauty and variety 


Macs your 1932 Summer Holiday the kind you've dreamed 
of . . . a trip to Oregon! For nowhere in the world has nature 
assembled a greater variety of things to see and do than in Oregon. 

Oregonians imbued with the “welcome, stranger” pioneer 
spirit started a highway program in 1917, embracing over 4600 
miles of hard-surfaced state highways which, to date, has cost 
$140,000,000, and is 85 per cent completed, making over 4000 
miles of splendid roadbed available to our visitors. 

For over 300 miles, the world famous Columbia River Highway 
parallels the mighty river of the West to the sea—an engineering 
triumph, hewn out of towering rock—revealing at every turn 

oramas of awe-inspiring beauty. 

The Old Oregon Trail .. . the route of the pioneers and the 
“Course of Empire,” extends east of the Columbia River Highway. 
Along this route, historical markers designate the scenes of thrill- 
ing episodes which took place during the early covered wagon days. 

The John Day Highway, 300 miles long, passes through the 
vast range section of Eastetn Oregon and on this trip the fossil 
beds at Dayville, the most famous in America, may be explored. 

The Pacific Highway, paved like acity street from the Canadian 
border to the Mexican line, runs north and south through the 
state for 345 miles. The Dalles-California Highway, on the high 
plateau of Central Oregon, another *290 mile street’’ passes 
through the Cascade Mountain Playground—a region that is 
unsurpassed by the Alps in Switzerland for beautiful vistas and 
snow-capped mountains. 

The Oregon Coast Highway for 408 miles parallels the mighty 
Pacific, reveals magnificent seascapes ed through great vir- 
gin forests and joins the famous Redwood Highway to California! 

And these are but a few of the beautiful trips awaiting you on 
your summer holiday in Oregon. Travel budgets go a long way 
in Oregon, too, due to excellent and reasonable hotel and camp- 
ground accommodations, the low cost of living generally, and 
the easy accessibility to all points of interest throughout the state. 

Plan now to visit Oregon . . . if you intend motoring, we'll 
send free road maps; or, you have your choice of routes by plane, 
steamer, motor stage and 4 transcontinental railroads, the latter 
offering low summer round trip fares May 15th to October 30th. 
If you are coming to Portland to attend the American Legion 
Convention or any one of 74 great national conventions on the 
Pacific Coast, plan an extended stay in Portland and Oregon— 
@ better place to live. . . to work. . . to play. 
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ON-TO-C)REGON, INC. 


Please send me illustrated literature on Oregon. 


1411- C Public Service Bldg. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Start the European 
trip at Glasg OW, it's the door of 


Europe to visitors from the West. It’s the gate of 


the Scottish Highlands and all the romantic region 
of Rob Roy and the ‘ Lady of the Lake.” From 
Scotland by splendid L MS trains you can make your 
way southward through the Burns Country to the 
Lake District (Wordsworth, Ruskin, Coleridge, De 
Quincey, Southey), and so to Chester, to Stratford- 
on-Avon (Shakespeare’s cottage), to Sulgrave Manor 
(Washington’s ancestral home), and finally London. 


Against that background you will see London in its 


right perspective—the centre and focus of Britain 


and the British Empire. 


Come to Europe through Glasgow. It’s the logical way. 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester, Vice-President 
— Passenger Traffic, (Dept. A 32) LM S Corporation, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, or 
from any L M S Ticket Agent 


LMS 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 





Art Work 
in the Upper Grades 


(Continued from page 91) 


To get the child away from 
‘drawing pretty faces, like those 
seen on paper dolls, his first prob- 
lem might be pirates. The fiercer 
and uglier they are the better. 
|Scars on the cheeks and patches 
‘over the eyes only add to their in- 
terest. Mexicans in big hats and 
gypsies in bandanas make attrac- 
tive pictures. The necks should be | 
as inconspicuous as possible, draped | 
possibly in a serape or scarf of in- 
teresting design and brilliant color. 
|The shoulders should extend be- 
| yond the head, usually to the edge 
| of the paper. 
| The transportation problem, al- 
though not new, is one which always 
proves fascinating to children. It 
can be divided into three parts for 
| illustration—the earth, the sea, and | 
the air. The busy highways, auto- | 
mobiles, and motorcycles, all make 
very good compositions when the 
human element is present. Such pic- 








tures are uninteresting and stiff 
without people. A great variety of 
sea pictures can be painted. They 
can be illustrated in historical order, | 
starting with the beautiful Viking | 
ship and so on down through the | 
ages, or taken from the commercial 
angle, showing modern steamers and 
freighters. In the drawing of air- 
planes, there is little that the teacher 
can tell the boy that he does not 
|already know. In fact, it is a wise | 
|teacher who brings airplanes into 
the course of study and thus solves | 
the problem of having them drawn 
at all times and upon all occasions. 
Passenger planes, mail planes, and 
_war planes are often uppermost in a 
boy’s mind. 
| Our Western deserts are places 
‘of enchantment. Magazines often 
have many beautiful photographs 
| of them. Perhaps some of the chil- 
| dren have in their homes miniature 
cactus gardens. The desert may, 
at first thought, seem to be colorless, 
|but that is not the case. Even at 
|the white heat of noon it is edged 
with coral, purple, and chocolate 
hills, while the brilliant sunsets bring 
to it an unforgettable loveliness of 
shade and color. The cacti grow in 
many bizarre forms. The design 
quality in their growth is very 
|strong. If they are treated from 
this standpoint, crayon is the best 
| medium to use; if one wishes to gain 
a purely realistic effect, water color 
makes an attractive composition. 
Whatever art problems are given 
the children, the teacher should 
keep in mind that she is to furnish 
inspiration, not dictation. The 
only way to get fine work from chil- 
dren is so to inspire and interest 
them that all of their creative and 
artistic sensibilities are brought into 
play. In this manner real genius 








sometimes attains expression, 
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INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER ‘EXCHANG: 


231 W. Monroe St., Department 365, 
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Save Real Money 


Automatic Movie Camerg 
from $14.50. Motor Drive 
Projectors from $1550, 
World’s largest variety of 
Kodaks, Zeiss and foreigy 
cameras. 

Your old camera is worth 
money, send description for 
appraisal. 

FREE! BASS BARGAIN. 
GRAM 208A full of real bax 
gains. Send for your copy, 





BASS CAMERA (O."2ui2%2 








MODERN SCHOOLS 
NEED MODERN SHADES 


Use Draper ADJUSTABLE shades for better 
classroom lighting. The center hung or top sus. 
pended roller can be 
drawn either up or down. 
That lets in valuable to 
light. They are made of 
Dratex cloth which modifies 
and diffuses the rays of the 
sun but shuts out excessive 
light and glare. Equip your 
school with these modem 
| shades. Literature andsam- 
ple Dratex cioth sent fre 
Address Dept. 0. 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Indiana 


CUT CERTAIN WORK 


@), IN HALF wewss.ss 
G “Two-Faced” Film Duplicator to Print 
in from 1 to 5 Colors at same time, Or 


$37.05 “Excellograph” Rotary 
\ Du icator to Print Copies of Anything 
\ Typed, Penned, Drawn or Traced, as 

















ignments, Ex- 
aminations, Notices, Outline tan etc. Write~ 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO. 
Suite 550, 339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CORNS-sce TOES 


—relieved in ONE minute Ps 

by these thin, healing, safe roe 
pads! They removethecause 
—shoefrictionand pressure. 


Df Scholl's 4 
Zino-pads ~ sa 


Callouses and 
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E d INVITATIONS 
and ANNOU UNCEMENTS 


ING CARDS 
Correct in f Perfect in exe 
cution. + Direct from: the = 
rai ices. 
the ened ‘Portfolio of samples. 
‘nug.an aco... 314 Eye St, 
N.E., Washington, D. a. 


All This for Only 15 Cents 


Send only 15 certs RIGHT NOW and receive The nett 
week by mail for the next 13 consecutive weeks. In 

issues you will get 426 pages, with 300 pictures, 900 
interesting articles on people and things you want to know dos’. 
1800 picked news items from everywhere, 2600 jokes, squibs #= 
cracks, stories,etc. Newsiest, snappiest, ‘most entertaining part 
inthe whole world. The biggest 1Sc worth YOU ever sa¥. > 
now. Address PATHFINDER, Dept. 96, WASHINGTON, 0.¢ 


WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer fis2P 


and Fall gathering but- 
terflies, insects ? I buy hundreds of kinds for 
collections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. Sim- 
ple outdoor work with my instructions, pic- 
tures, price list. Send 10 cents (not stamps) 
for my illustrated ag before se sendins 




















be itterflies. Mr, SI ase", Dealer in Insects, 
. 


Dept. 121, Box 4 gan Diego, Calif. 
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Souvenirs for Closing Day 


Beautiful in Design and Coloring + 


| Two Styles of Booklets 
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: on J sinulveiate 
at Close of School 








““School’s Out” Design No. 11 


‘4 


With this souvenir of 
‘the school year now 
closing your teacher 


\ 
she’ you success | 
} 
| 
| 
1 





Bie \ ene h 
all the years lo.come 
Biatcpaivets curd | 
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Blue Bird Design No. 14 








Ts only alittle remem- 
brance «—— 
That /in lea ding, dear 
Pupil. with yout 

Bui ut carries a load of 
poo udshes wr 
or happiness all your 
dife conan. y 





Pine Tree Design No. 10 





(One with special printing for your school—the other without) 


Choice of 6 Cover Designs in Color 
“Photograph of Teacher, Pupils or School on Each Souvenir If Desired 





























F so ordered, your photograph or 
= | that of your pupils or school 
will be placed on the inside front 
Tris Souvenir cover of each booklet as shown at 
on left. (This applies to either style 

of booklet described below.) 
eerie When Daffodil or Rose or Violet 
rename design is ordered, photo may be 
4 aa pahanaibtaeectie mounted on outs:de front cover if 
ou mae desired. The first two designs are 
< suitable for an upright oblong or 
oval photo and the third for a hori- 

4 Moy # come zontal oblong or oval photo. 
te the yore to come | The booklets will also be supplied 
oe with two photographs if desired, 
Disenant om <ser the second photograph being mount- 

of your ed on one of the inside pages. 
whecidey sesaremene } extra charge for the second photo- 
graph will be 50 cents for the first 
10 booklets and 3 cents for each 
booklet over 10. 




















N what more pleasing or appropriate way could you express your regard 
and good wishes for your pupils on Closing Day than to present to each 
of them a beautiful memento and record of their school days—a gift 

which, although inexpensive, will be kept and treasured through the years 
to come. The Owen Souvenirs are designed particularly for this purpose 
and thousands of teachers present them to their pupils each year. 


Booklet Style A (With Special Printing) 


Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of 
any of the six designs shown here will appear in colors. Inside there are eight 
pages of a good grade of paper on two of which will be specially printed for you 
the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of 
teacher, school board and pupils. The six other pages will contain appropriate 
poems and sentiments. All of the inner pages are attractively printed in two 
colors. If so ordered, your photograph or that of your pupils or school will be 
mounted in a panel on the inside of the front cover of each booklet, or you may 


have the photo on the outside front cover of booklets made up with Daffodil, Rose @W 


or Violet cover design. (See note at top of page and instructions for ordering 
below.) Each booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied by a 
transparent glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed for presentation. 


Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 9c each. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones at same time, 12¢ each. 


Booklet Style B (No Special Printing) 


Identically the same as Booklet Style “A” described above except that instead of 
the special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside puges, there are spaces pro- 
vided on one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, name of teacher 
and school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. There are also two 
pages in which the pupil may write the names of his schoolmates or have them 
write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. The remaining 
five pages contain appropriate Closing Day poems and sentiments. Each booklet is 
tied with a silk cord and accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 


Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 10c each. 


Choose Any of These Six Cover Designs 


The beautiful designs on the covers of the booklets (of which the illustrations 
on this page give but a suggestion) are reproduced from water color paintings in 
all the colors of the originals. Your order for booklets in either style described 
above may be made up with any one cover design or with assorted designs as you 
choose. Give names and numbers of designs selected and quantity desired of each. 


Transparent Glaze Envelopes for the booklets, are supplied with every or- 
der at no extra charge. 





. When two or more teachers send their orders to- 
Discount on Club Orders gether, a discount of 10 per cent from the above 
prices will be allowed on each order. 


A Sample of either a Style “A” or Style “B” booklet made up with any one 

of the cover designs shown here that you choose, together with 
color proofs of the other designs, and a specimen photograph, will be sent 
for only four cents in stamps. 


Instructions For Ordering— Please Read Carefully 


Give the style of booklet and quantity de- souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each 
sired. Then os —-- - y ag of each Nuwe in excess. 
cover design selec and state how many If 
; - : photograph is desired on the souvenirs, 
booklets you wish made up in each design. send us any good Kodak print or other 
For special printing write plainly or photograph securely wrapped and with your 
print the name of school, district number, name and address on the back. We will 
township, county, state, date, names of make a reproduction of it for each sou- 
teacher, school board and pupils just as you venir and return the original photo unin- 
wish them to appear on the souvenirs. jured. 


As many souvenirs should be ordered as Full remittance must accompany order. 
there are pupils’ names appearing on them; Send money order, bank draft, or currency 
where pupils’ names exceed the number of in registered letter. 


Ord E Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we 
er Lar that you order as early as possible and thus 
sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time, 


from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Art Department, Dansville, N. Y. 











The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupils 
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Daffodil Design No. 17 
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An Entirely Different Type 
of Supplementary Reference 
Work 


ARRANGED 
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5 ip TE New Wonder World—just 
off the press—is an altogether 
new and entirely different type of 
supplementary reference work. 
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The outstanding difference is 
this: It is arranged Department- 
ally instead of Alphabetically. 

Selected subjects are skillfully 
grouped in logical, readable se- 
quence rather than in the usual 
alphabetic—A to Z manner. The 
entire field of knowledge becomes 
a series of fascinating stories. 


nL i 





Dr. J. R. McGaughy, Editor-in-Chief, 


Professor of Education and Head of the Department of Ele- 


For example, Volume One 


mentary Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 





starts with “The Open Book 
of the Heavens.” The first story 
begins with the Ancient Ideas of 
the Universe; then follow in order 
—The Swift Spinning Earth—the Sun 
—Sun Spots—Moon—Figures in the 
Moon—Planets—Gravitation—The 
World with Golden Rings— Meteors 
—-Star Groups—Star Clock of the 
North—Great Star Gazers, Ancient, 
Medieval and Modern . . . the com- 
plete story of the vast Universe is 
unfolded, clearly and interestingly 
instead of the brief, bare facts usu- 
ally given in alphabetical order. 
Thus children are led naturally 
from one subject and interest to an- 
other in a way that best supplements 


FREE 


and_ enriches 
Children read the New Wonder 
World as they would a thrilling tale 
of adventure—without urging, with- 
out the thought of it being a task or 
a duty, as is often the case with ref- 
erence books that are simply a com- 
pilation of facts. 


The editors of the New Wonder 
World, headed by Dr. J. R. 
McGaughy, represent one of the 
most notable 
groups of educa- 
tional writers 


Illustrated booklet de- 
scribing all features of 
the NEW Wonder World 


Geo. L. Snuman&Co., Dept. 1, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, your illustrated booklet 


on the NEW Wonder World. 


Please indicate: Superintendent 1 


Principal 0 


Teacher 0 


OPPORTUN 


For Experienced 


ever gathered together. Each has 
been carefully chosen because of 
some outstanding contribution to 
the cause of education. They have 
resented their material in simple, 
interesting literary style, without 
sacrificing completeness or accu- 
racy. The New Wonder World is 
so arranged that it can be used 
effectively by different grades at 
the same time. It is the only refer- 
ence set that has a real appeal to 
children in the lower grades. 

The New Wonder World in 11 
beautiful volumes has 34 Depart- 
ments, including Geography, Na- 
ture Study, Science, Literature, 
Industry, Manual Arts, Physiol- 
ogy, Hygiene, History, Fine Arts, 
Commerce. There are over 6,000 
illustrations—hundreds in hand- 
some full color. It is in every sense 
the newest, most modern supple- 


textbook material. A Wonderful 


ITY 
School Book Men 


Because the introduction of 
the New Wonder World will 
necessitate enlarging our sales 
organization, we have several 
attractive positions open im- 
mediately for experienced text 
book or subscription book 
men. Write or wire! Personal 


interviews will be arranged. 


mentary reference work now avail 
able—a set with which every Schoo 
Superintendent, Principal am 

Teacher will want to be familiaty 


You are invited to send at onet 
for FREE booklet, describing @ 
detail all the features of The J 
Wonder World. There is no obiga 
tion—simply fill out coupon aa@ 
mail today. 


Georce L. Sauman & Comp. 
Dept. I., 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





